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OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING AN EXCURSION 
TO THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


By the Editor. 


Whoever has’ heard any description, however 


j 


slight and imperiect, of the great morass known | 


by the name of the Dismal Swamp, must have 
been interested and impressed by the peculiar fea- 
tures and remarkable circumstances mentioned. 
Yet few persons have made any personal observa- 
tion of, or paid much attention to these things, 
except those whose near residence, and early and 
long continued business and habits of Jife, have 
made them so familiar with the swamp, that they 





have lost, or perhaps never enjoyed, the freshness | 


of feeling which novelty would have excited. 
Persons thus long acquainted with the ground, 
do not seem to think its circumstances very re- 
markable, and therefore do not ofler their injorma- 
tion to strangers, 
who atleast might learn the facts thus acquired 
by residents, do not even direct inquiries so as to 
draw them forth, because totally ignorant of their 
interest, and even existence. Few strangers would 
ever have been induced by curiosity to attempt 
the great labors necessary for even a slight exam- 
ination; nor would any have probably seen more 
than some points on the outer margin, but for the 


great highways now opened through the swamp— | 
‘Company’s Canal, all furnish still stronger and 
/more accurate evidences of the general fact stated. 


the great canal, the road on iis bank, from: Nor- 
folk to North Carolina, and the railway which 
dips into the northern extremity of the swamp. 
These passages have given to thousands a rapid 
passing glance at certain portions of the scenery : 
but in every other respect, these numerous passen- 
gers have added nothing to the seant information 
previously possessed by the public. No visiter 
has made the investigation of the peculiarities of 
this unknown Jand a main object—and still less 
has any person paid attention to the geological and 
agricultural aspects in which this region well de- 
serves consideration. I am but litte qualified, 
either by scientific acquirements, or by opportuni- 
ty for personal investigation, to supply these defi- 
clencles, Still, in the absence of better digesied 


and more accurate information, I will new otter: 
such facts as were learned or observed, during a | 
recent hurried visit to the Dismal Swamp, togeth- | 
er with the speculations that these facts and ob- | 


servations suggested to my mind. Under circum- 
stances so unfavorable for careful or full investiga- 


lion, It is not probable that mistakes can be avoid-_ 
ed. But I am willing to hazard being found in. 


On the other hand, strangers, | 





error, in the hope that the needed corrections may 


be lurnished, and more full as well as correct in- 


formation be given, by others better acquainted 


with the locatities. 


he part of the Dismal Swamp lying in Vir- 


Natilh 


1, 1s about 25 miles from eust to west, and 


about 20 from north to south—that is from near 
Suffolk to the Carolina line. The swamp stretches 
perhaps 20 miles more southward within North 
Carolina, but with much contracted width, and | miles in width, and im many paris 10 to 16 feet in 


Vor. LV—65 


or by report. 
With such minor variations as will be mentioned 
hereatier, the whole of this extensive region is one 
great morass, or quagmire, except for the partial 
firmness caused by its cover of vegetables, and 
their matted roots. It would be naturally sup- 
posed that the swamp was much lower than all 
the surrounding Jands,and the general receptacle 
of the numerous streams flowing from them. 
But, on the contrary, the swamp is higher than 
nearly all the firm and dry lands that encompass 
it, and the interior of the swamp is generally high- 
er than the outer parts. ‘The only exception to 
both these statements is found on the western side, 
where for some distance, say 12 or 15 miles, the 
streams flow from higher land into the swamp, 
and supply all its abundant and overflowins wa- 
ter. But towards the north, east, and south, the 
waters flow from the swamp to ditlerent rivers, 
and give abundant evidence, by their courses and 
their rate of descent, of the swamp being higher 
than the surrounding drier and firm ground. Ido 
not mean that, at the junction of the two, the 
swampy ground is highest. On the contrary, it is 
generally bordered by a flat ridge of land percep- 
tibly, though very little higher: but this ridge 
slopes downward on all sides except the west, and 
soon descends to a level greatly below the general 
surface of the swamp. The accurately levelled 
profile of the railway from Portsmouth to Sutlolk, 
and of the Dismal Swamp Canal, and the Land 


The railway passes through about 4 miles of the 
northern extremity of the swamp—and is there 


‘higher than when on the firm land some miles 


away on either side; and is 6 to 7 feet higher than 
on firm and dry ground near to Suflolk and to 
Portsmouth. The central part of the swamp is 5 
or 6 feet above the middle section of the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, which section is some 13 feet 
above the rivers into which it empties at both ends 
—and these rivers are not more than 5 or 6 leet 
below much of the dry but low-lying land of this 
generally flat country. If it could be supposed 
that the streams, which flow into the western part 
of the present swamp, had for ages been 
bringing, not water, but mire almost as fluid as 
water, the spreading of that mire over the basin 
of firm subsoil, which now underlies the swamp, 
would have caused nearly such slopes, and form 
of the surface, as now exist—descending from the 
issuing streams on the west to the centre of the 
area, and thence descending towards every other 
part of the circumference. The surrounding slight- 
ly elevated rim, and various small and narrow 
ridges of poor and firm land, which rise like low 
islands in various places above the surface of the 
swamp, and the gradually descending slopes from 
such summits under the adjacent swamp soil, all 
vive countenance to the supposition that the 
swamp is a compensatively recent formation or 
deposite on the lower foundation. 

But whence came this enormous deposite of 25 
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thickness? The flood of liquid mire, which was | 


supposed ahove for ihe purpose of illustration, of 
course was impossibie, Nether could the dey 0- 
site have been made by the alluviiim of the streams 
—because they bring down very lite, and be- 
cause the soil of the swamp is not such as would 
be firmed by such acause. ft is not principally 
earthy—ias are all alluvial deposites, of every 
grade of fertility and consistence—but v wrelable— 
and this peeuliarand regular cons'itution may point 


, . . | 
oul the ortein, and explamurthe ero wth, of ihis vast 


body of hieh morass. 


Belore seeing the Dismal Swamp, and making | 


rome examination of iis different soils, I had al- 
ways considered that no true peat soil existed in 


me . . ’ . 1 > " bd 
Virginia—and that it could not form, nor remain: 


long, if already formed, owing to the warmth and 


length of our sitmmmers, and the consequent ease 


with which vegetable mnatiers runs into fermenta- 


tion and putrefaction. Thave severai times inei- | 


dentally expressed this opimon in dillerent publi- 
cations, and the last time, but a few days before 
visiting this region. (far. Ree. p.504 vol. TV.) 
I still hold this opinion, as to all common lands 
and localities, and in circumstances similar to 
those in which most peat mosses exist in Europe. 
But the Dismal Swamp is certainly a peat soil, or 
soil formed almost exclusively of vegetable miat- 
ter, though the kinds of plants. and the manner of 
the formation, may difler much from European 
peats. In Scotland, the climate is so damp, and 
the summers are so short and cool, that in many 
situations, the natural veretation of one vear. i leti 
undisturbed, will not rot during the next:and it re- 
mains, either wholly or principally, adding to the 
heicht of the surlace soil, without vivine it wny in- 
crease of fertility. If water flows into sueh land, 
it is absorbed by the vegetable matter, and acts to 
give greater vigor to vrowing mosses, and other 
aquatic plants, and still more to retard their putre- 
faction when dead. ‘Thus, in the situations most fii- 
rable to the formation, that is the coldest and most 
moist, (without being overflowed by water,) the 
peat grows to many feet in depth—and even on 
pasture lands, or arable left untilled, the surface be- 
comes peaty or moory, having an excess of vege- 


table matter, but in that undecomposed state which | 


makes a soil less, instead of more productive un- 
der tillage. Hence, the peats of Britain, whether 


of 6 inches or 6 yards deep. are barren, or at least | 
tending to make a soil unproductive: and when | 


brought under tillage, besides drainnace, these soils 


require operations to decompose their excess of’ 
vegetable matter, to fit them for producing grain. 


crops. For this purpose, the dry and shallow 
i are pared and burnt—and the deep peats are 
imed, dug up and stirred, and even manured with 


dung, to quicken fermentation. Now no snueh- 


formation of soil can take place in such a climate 


as ours, because the summer's heat and continu-_ 


ance are more than sufficient, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to ferment all the vegetable matter 


that the preceding year had produced. Paring 


and burning the soil, which is a common and ex- 
cellent part of preparatory tillage in England, on 
any common highland soils that have been left in 
pasture, could not be effected in Vireinia—and if 
it could, would be injurious, by destroy Ine the ve- 
getable matter, which, i!’ not burnt, would be de- 
composed soon enough. 


It is true that we have soils as entirely of vege- 





—_—_—_—_ 
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table formation as many of the peats of Britaiy 
Such are all the fresh water tide marshes, parts of 
many swamps, and the whole of the great Die. 
mal Swamp. But the difference I take to be this 
The vegetable soils, being kept constantly eithe, 
covered by, or saturated with water, are kept from 
entirely rotting, and are increased in thickness py 
annual accessions of vegetables. But thoueh not 
enough roited to lose much of the bulk, they are 
‘ough so to form manure: and these lands nee| 
only perfect draining to be at once highly fertile, 
Then indeed the soil begins to rot too rapidly. 
and if kept dry, will continue to rot as long as q 
creat excess of vegetable matter remains. Hence 
the opinion which I have long maintained by rea. 
soning, and to my very great loss have seen proved 
in practice, that our fresh water tide marshes, jf 
diked and drained, will rot away, as deep as they 
sare made dry eneugh for tillage. 

‘The soils of the Dismal Swamp are much nearer 
to the peat of Europe than any other that T have 
observed: indeed the upper lavers of the juniper 
lands, to the depth of some inches, may be form- 
edof the same mosses. But below the living 
roots, though still it is all of vegetable formation, 
ihe plants are so rotted they are simply a soft 
biack mud. The general cover of all this kind 
of ground, under the shelter of the large trees, 
shrubs, or reeds, is a thick carpet of tender mossy 
plants, which rise to 4 or 5 inches high, and which 
are taken up by the hand so easily, that they seem 
to have searce'y any hold of the ground. Where 
these grow, the surlice is as wet as water can 
make it, i not covered an inch or two. ‘This, the 
least solid of the whole, is the soil most favorable 
to the juniper trees—which stand, barely support- 
ed by the Jong tap root, in these quaking bogs of 
of “surf” or “sponge,”’ as this earth is called by 
the laborers, 

The peat of Europe, or at least certain qualities 
of it, is good fuel: and I have but lately learned 
from a very intelligent gentleman who resided in 
Boston during the late war with England, that the 
peat of Massachusetts was then used for fuel, in 
consequence of the scarcity and high price of coal. 
In an article ina New England paper which has 
since reached me, I see the use of the same fuel 
‘recommended at this time. The vegetable soil of 
the Dismal Swamp, (like that of our tide marsh- 
es,) when dry, is highly combustible—and being 
principally of vegetable origin, would leave but 
little ashes, or earthy residue. But on account of 
being so well rotted, it would probably make but 
poor fuel. 

The immense and continually growing fields of 
peat, which are spread over the earth in cold coun- 
tries, are probably the materials for future beds of 
coal, after being buried deep in the earth by some 
of the convulsions of’ Nature which have so often 
changed the face of the globe. When compress- 
ed by the weight of mountains to the density of 
stone, the peat of the most open texture, or the 
most rotted and worthless, may become a coal val- 
uable for fuel. I do not believe that geologists ad- 
mit this theory of the formation of coal: but it 
seems to me amore plausible origin than from 
other than peaty matter. 

It is not difficult to conceive how the soil of the 
/Dismal Swamp should have been growing In 
| thickness, and spreading over more extent of sul- 
iface; and that it shall continue to do both, if 
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the existing causes are suffered to operate. The} pearance of the shores. There may be a differ- 


streams which flow from the western highland are 
sacked up by the earth, which from the nature 


of its composition, absorbs and holds water like a! 


sponge: and it is thus filled or very sliohtly over- 


= ™ " . | » 
dowed by water, and yet no part covered deeply, | the water, in the dryest seasons, to supply the 


because the superfluous water finds or forms chan- 
nels to escape into rivers, which head at various 
adjacent and much lower points. ‘This continual 
wetness, and the extreme richness of the soil, 
combine to produce a prodigious growth of aqua- 
the diminutive moss to the giganticcypress. ‘Phe 
wet soil causes more evaporation than would take 
ace from water alone---and evaporation causes 


eold—and the heat of the sun is in wreat mea-- 


sure excluded by the thick cover of trees. Hence, 
« coldness of the earth suitable to a far more 
northern climate is produced, and maintained. 


that fall, are but partially decomposed, and thus 
add annually to the thickness of the soil. 


As might be inferred from the operation of the | 


causes named, but little of the surface of the 
swamp is many inches either above or below 
the water, though the level of the swamp is 
in some places five feet lower than in others, and 
perhaps much more. Standing, but shallow wa- 
ter tends to raise the earth to its surface : and if, 
by drainage, drought, or any other circumsiance, 


regular. 
The leaves and moss, and other vegetable matters | 


a part of the land should be so mach higher than: 


the water as to become quite dry, the first acci- 
dental fire would reduce it to a lower level. 
It may well be supposed, from the foregoing 


general description, thatthe swamp furnishes very | 


difficult ground to travel upon. But ft had no ad- 


equate conception of the magnitude of the difficul- 


ties before personally making the trial. Tn addi- 
tion to the general wetness of the earth—the most 
dry being a mire, from sinking in which the trav- 
eller is guarded only by the mat of living roots— 


the undergrowth of evergreen shrubs, and vines or , 


reeds, cause still greater impediments to his pro- 


Uress, 


It is difficult to imagine a sufficient motive to. 


have induced any man to penetrate a mile into the 
swamp, before paths wee cut and made solid 


enough, for the purpose of getting the timber. 
And these obstacles long prevented any person | 


from going far from the borders. It was asiate as 
some twenty years before the revolutionary war, 


that the lake, which is the most beautifil and mag- | 
nificent feature of the region, was first discovered by 


a hunter, named Drummond, who had iost his 
Way, and therefore wandered miles through this 
“Slough of Despond.” Ile could not have reach- 
ed the lake in the shortest line from the main land 
in less than three miles—and probably it was 
many more. What must have been the sensa- 
ons of a man, so lost insuch a gloomy labyrinth, 
When he came suddenly upon the border of this 
splendid sheet of wide water! Lake Drummond 
Is nearly oval—seven miles long, and more than 
five wide. It hag no beach, the thick and tall for- 
est being at andin its marein. ‘Phe waier is een- 
erally even with, and offen cently overflowing 
ts banks—and the banks (if such they may be 
called) sink perpendicularly, so that whether the 


Waters of the lake are higher or lower than is, 


usual, it makes no diflerence in the breadth of the 
water, and but little difference in the general ap- 


Hence between the hiehest and lowest water. from 


the opposite etlects of the wettest and drvest sea- 
sons, of three or four feet—and there would not be 


as much, perbaps, but for the artificial reducing of 


ereat canal for the purposes of navigation. 

Phis beautiful lake—and which no doubt seems 
the more beautifil on account of the gloomy sce- 
nery passed to reach its borders—is so much like 


belonging to fairy land, that it is not strange that 
tic plants, of various kinds, and of all sizes, from) 


it should have been connected with Sundry popu- 
lar delusions, Some persons at first had affirmed, 
and others believed,that the lake had no bottom— 
or that it communicated with the neighboring 
ocean by a subterraneous passage. ‘There was 
but slender ground for this delusion, as the lake 
is quite shallow, and the level of the bottom very 
Mr. Mills Riddick sen. of Sutlolk, told 
me that he assisted Commodore Barron in sound- 
ing across the lake. The depth about the middle, 
where greatest, was 15 feet. The bottom is of 
mud like the swamp, but sometimes a pure white 
sand covers the mud a foot, or perhaps more, 
In depth. 

About the time thatthe lake was discovered, 
another event took place which produced ultimate- 
ly the present proprietary state, and peculiar busi- 
ness and management of the swamp. This was 
the “taking up” by Gen. Washington, and a few 
other gentlemen acting upon his sugvestion, of all 
the then unappropriated lands of the Dismal 
Swamp in Virginia. Betore that time no persons 
had taken possession (by course of law,) of any 
lands, but those atand near the margin of the 
hieh land, beeause the interior lands were not 
deemed worth paying the lowest taxeson. Gen. 
Washington whose business as a land surveyor 
wave him many opportunities of acquiring posses- 
sion of valuable public lands, and who obtained 
much of his wealth in that manner—saw a rich 
firm on the border, which had been rendered pro- 
ductive by being drained. Thinking that the 
whole swamp was equally available for cultiva- 
tion, he formed the association above named, 
boueht the farm in question, and took up all the 
remaining state lands, estimated then at 40,000 
acres, but which are now supposed to be much 
more. They excluded the Jake from their patent, 
though it was completely surrounded by their 
land, considering it not worth paying a tax for. 
By this ill judved economy the company has since 
suffered. When the Dismal Swamp Canal Com- 
nany was atierwards chartered, they were grant- 
ed by the commonwealth the exclusive use of the 
water of Lake Drummond to feed their ecanal— 
and this grant serves to shackle the efforts of the 
Land Company, (since also incorporated,) and 
would prevent the adoption of any general plan 
for draining. As is usually the case wtih corpora- 
tions that come in contact, they seem more fond of 
squabbling with and opposing each other, than 
of uniting in any general procedure for the good of 

The only objects of the Land Company at first 
they commenced, and for 
verarsearried on tillage on their farm, and drainage 
toexiend it. For the latter purpose, they dug a 
eannl of some miles in length from the high land 
to the lake, which is still large enough for the pas- 
sage of boats. Thisis now known as the “Wash- 


were acricultural—and 
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ington Ditch”. But whether their plans were judi- | ditches dug on each side, to drain and to raise the 


cious, or had the defects inherent in such joint stock 


companies, their labor and capital yielded little | 
profit. The war soon followed, and before its end | 
half their slaves went off to the enemy, as was 


generally the case in places so near their encamp- 
ments. 


went on badly, until the Company undertook the 


, . . . ° . . } 
getting of junipershingles. This business, which | 


was not at first counted on, has since become their 
sole pursuit, and immensely profitable, and must 
continue profitable until the timber is mostly con- 
sumed, which indeed is rapidly approaching com- 
jetion. ‘Theshares into which the stock was oris- 
inally divided, have increased in price from $3000 
each to more than $15,000; and the dividends 
made are large even forthe highest price. But 
unlike most other stocks, this is diminishing in re- 
al value, with every vear’s waste of timber—and 
unless the land itself is made of value by drainage, 
the stock of this rich company will, at some fu- 
ture time, lose its market value, as rapidly, and to 
many owners as unexpectedly, as it was former- 
ly acquired. 

What I have stated of the Land Company, 
was learned from gentlemen who have been long 


eC 


and well acquainted with the general affairs of 


the company: but as theirknowledge was not official, 
and rested on memory, facts may have been in- 
correctly stated as to dates, amounts, or other 
mino- circumstances, 

It had long been my intention to visit these 
scenes—but it was only very lately that a first and 
hasty visit was made, which has enabled me to 
judge of and to describe them, so far as will here 
appear. 

On Nov. 17th. T reached Suffolk by way of the 
railway, from Portsmouth, which passes through 
a few miles of the swamp at its northern extremi- 
ty, and thus permitted a first slight glance. It 
seems unfortunate that the first approach to the 
swamp, of almost every person hereafter , will be 
on the rapidly moving railway train. The sav- 
age gloom of the face of nature is altogether un- 


suited to the highly artificial facilities by means of 


which the traveler is flying past—and_ the discor- 
dance serves to lessen the high gratification 
which either the conveyance or the scene alone 
would cause, when new to the observer. 

It was too Iate on that day to commence a 
voyage to the lake—nor could it be made on the 
next: for though every thing else necessary had 
been carefully provided, there were no good boat- 
men outof the swamp—and without those accus- 
tomed to the peculiar mode of navigating the ca- 
nal, there was no getting on. The leisure afford- 
ed by these disappointments permitted me to visit 
some of the most interesting !ands in the neigh- 
borhood—and to see some improvements on 
swamp lands, to which my remarks will now be 
confined. Having mounted on horseback, we re- 
turned, by a different route, to the swamp where 
it is crossed by the railway. This great public im- 
provement had effected much of the first and 
heaviest labor necessary for draining the adjacent 
swamp lands, and had clearly indicated the pro- 
per mode to pursue—and the proprietor on one 


Afier peace was made, the work still, 


track of the road, furnish deep and wide discharge. 
ing outlets, to receive the waters from all smaller 
ones draining from the swamp. This land had 
been filled or covered with. water before the rail. 
/way was begun: the ditches dug by Mr. Jordon 
at right angles to the road, and emptying as above 
stated, have laid the land dry, and kept the wa. 
ter as much below the surface as .the depth of his 
ditches, which is from 2 to 2} feet. Still this js 
not enough for so spongy asoil, which will draw 
much moisture upward, and from considerable 
depths. I advised giving 10 or 12 inches more of 
depth to the smaller ditches, and still more to the 
large rail road ditch, which can be easily done, 
The water comes from the general overflowing or 
saturation of the swamp, and therefore a good 
large ditch ought to surround the whole piece de- 
signed to be reclaimed. 
This tract of land was bought by Mr. Jordan 
and Mr. Benton, afier the railway was made, at 
| $7.50 the acre. Immediately adjoining, and also 
on the road, another body of land of 2000 acres 
had been bought before the road was commenced, 
for only $900—a most striking evidence of value 
thus increased. All the wood is now made mar- 
| ketable, and is cut to a great profit, and sent by 
~ train to Portsmouth. It is cut (by the job) 
into 4 feet leneths, at 50 cents the cord—carted 
and corded along side the road tor 25 cents more— 
| 
| 





(and this exnense might be lessened one-half, by 
making branch wooden rai!ways—) and the wood 
is sold at $1.25 in that situation, and now com- 
mands $4 if delivered in Porsmouth. As but lit- 
tle superintendence is required, the profit from an 
acre must be very considerable. 

The swamp soil next the railway was from 1} 
to 2 feet thick, resting on a good dark colored clay. 
The soil did not appear to vary materially in tex- 
ture, as seen in the new ditches several hundred 
yards towards the interior. It is of the more firm 
and earthy kind, known as “gum swamp,” but 
which seems to be composed in great measure 
of vegetable matter. It appears precisely like 
‘the soil of the gum and ash tide swamps on 
| James River. Farther from the rail road, the 
| diteh reached land which formerly had been burnt 
over,so as to destroy its trees, and it was now 
covered by the closest possible growth of reeds, 
among which were scattered many young pines. 
The soil did not seem to change, otherwise than 
by becoming deeper. The subsoil here is a stiff 
yellowish clay. 

Karly on the morning of Nov. 19, our party as- 
'sembled at the northern end of the Land Compa- 
ny’s Canal, about a mile from Suffolk. To this 
| point all their shingles are brought by boats—and 
| 











passed over to the tide creek close by, and which 
ts about 20 feet lower in level, where they are re- 
ceived by vessels which carry them to the north- 
ern cities. Our party was mostly composed of 
gentlemen of Suffolk, who most kindly aided all 
my views ané wishes. ‘The boat was flat bottom- 
ed, long and spacious, belonging the Land Compa- 
ny, and designed solely for conveying passengers 
‘in trips to the lake, for pleasure or business. It 
was well suited for the purpose, and was well 








side, Mr. David Jordan, was making proper use | manned and provided for this oceasion, The mode 
of the opportunities thus offered. The swamp | of propelling the boat is the same as is always 
land here is 6 to 7 feet higher than the part of| used for the shingle boats. A strong pole is fas- 
Suffolk which the railway passes over; and the | tened ucross the square head, and another in like 
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manner at the stern, at right angles to the boat, | 
the other ends extending across the tow-path on | 
the marin ol the canal. By these poles the men 

‘sty the boat along in a rapid walk, and at the 

‘ame time lean on them so as very much to 
Jirhiten their labor. Four experienced hands ac- | 
companied our boat, who relieved each other 

fom time to time. It seemed strange to me that 

horse power had not been substituted for that of 

man for this business ; for though it would be cost- 
ly to provide enough solid earth to make a tow- 
‘ath for horses, When once done, one horse would 
null as many boats as perhaps 15 or 20 men could 
shove. 

This canal was dug 12 feet wide, 4 feet deep, | 
and is 10 miles in length, and very nearly straight. | 
jis water is almost a level—a gentle current | 
fowing from the middle part towards each end. 
The firm land soon was passed through—(in | 
which the banks are from 1 to 2, and for a short | 
space 3 to 4 feet high—) and we then entered the | 
svamp. The tow-path still continued to be a} 
firm but low bank for a short space more—and | 
then for the remaining 7 or 8 miles was scarcely 
above the surface of the adjoining swamp, and | 
merely atlorded better footing by being trodden, | 
and thereby consolidated, and by the poles and | 
other wood placed along where water covered the 
ground, for the boatsmen’s steps. ‘The earth) 
thrown out in digging the canal must have made 


on each side a wide and high bank. Butsolitile el- | 


evation now remains, that it furnishes alone suffi- 
cient proof of the correctness of my previous 
opinion, that such land, if kept dry, will rot away, 
leaving nothing but the very small portion of 
earthy matter in the soi], A permanent horse 
tow-path could therefore only be made by earth 
boated from the firm land, or by wood. 
roads for mules are made throughout the swamp, 


to convey the shingles to the borders of the canal, | 


orlake—and these roads are so rough, and bad, 
that itseems as if as much power must be lost on 


them, as by using hand labor to propel the loaded | 


boats. Some of these roads are 5 or 6 miles in 
length—and their united length must be very 
great. They are constructed as follows. Double 
lines of poles are laid in the direction of the road, 
about the distance apart of the cart wheels. 
Across these are laid split pieces, merely long 
enough fora single track of a cart, of 4 to 6 inches 
in diameter, and as angular and irregular as 


may be supposed, from mauling. ‘These lie close | 
toeach other across the sleepers, and present a. 


very rough and unstable surlace for the wheels, 
and still worse for the feet of the mules. Still, I 
Was told that on such roads, a mule will draw as 
heavy aload as an ordinary roads, on land. If’ so, 
it would seem that they would draw ten times as 
much on smooth longitudinal tracks, or such wood- 
én rail, or tram-roads, as are described in Vol. I. 
of the Farmers’ Register. 

he escape of the water in numerous places 
over the margin of the canal, served to explain 
how there could be a regular current always set- 
uns towards the closed end of a level canal. 

Ve soon reached juniper trees, (or white ce- 
dars) and the sofiest swamp soil, in which situa- 
tion only these trees grow. T had never before 
seen a juniper—and should not now have distin- 
gushed them from the red or true cedars, but for 
their situation, greater height, and the beautiful 
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straightness of their lone naked trunks. The 
length of the branches, and the spreading and 
bulk of the whole top, bear but small proportion 
to the diameter and leneth of the trunks of the 
juniper. ‘Phe trees are beautiful, and especially 
when they stand thick, forming a high reof’ of 
their evergreen tops, supported by numerous co- 
lun.ns formed by their long and ‘straight stems. 
They are not often large, or are too valuable 
as timber to be permitted to reach much size. 
Most of our whole course wus through the “burnt 
woods,” a large track of which nearly all the 
growing trees had been formerly killed and con- 
sumed by great fires in former times, 

Though the form of the juniper is well adapted 
to stand on its soit and yielding foundation of 
mire, still when large it is easily overthrown by 
winds—and perhaps as many such were lying be- 
neath the surface of the peat, as were standing 
erect. When thrown down, they are soon covegr- 
ed by water, and keeping wet, they never rot,except 
the sap wood, which is less than an inch thick. 
Much of the timber now got, is from trees long 
covered a foot or two deep under the surface soil, 
and which are found by the workmen by sound- 
ing, and then dug to and sawn off into shingle 
cuts, though half covered by water. Some of the 
great fires, in certain places, have brought to view 
and into use, more good timber than they injured, 
by burning the soil down to where numerous trees 
had fain perhaps for a century concealed, and 
theirexistence unsuspected. By the way—in dig- 
ging down into the swamp, charcoal, the plain ev- 
idence of the former fires, and of the height at 
which the surface had then stood, is often found at 
several feet below the present surface—thus giving 
practical proof of the growth of the soil in thick- 
ness by the operation of the natural causes before 
‘reasoned from. But [ get on slowly upon the 
canal, 

The canal, when perfectly straight for a long 
| course, with the trees on each side almost joining 
their branches across, presents a beautiful vista 
and perspective view—and with our singular boat 
and its equipage would have furnished a fine sub- 
ject for a painter. Still more striking were the 
same scenes when we returned at night, with the 
bright light of our fire partially displacing the 
general darkness. ‘The landscape painter would 
find many new subjects in this region, where eve- 
ry thing is strange and new—and so might the 
student of botany and other branches of natural 
history. A writer like Irving might here find 
enough interesting matter for description and narra- 
tive, to filla volume. ‘The land and the water— 
| the vegetables and the wild animals—the inhabit- 
‘ants in their habits and occupations—are all as 
| different from the surrounding country, as if the 
| traveller had suddenly passed into a far remote re- 
gion. 

I landed several times in the course of the day, 
at places of different appearance and growth, 
and of different levels, and walked far enough to 
see the smamp in all its various conditions. The 
parts most easy to walk through (and these are 
scarcely passable) are where the original gigantic 
forest growth has not been destroyed or hurt by 
fire, or where the reeds, forming a thick growth, 
have all died, and thus permit one, with some ef- 
fort, to break his way through such a brittle though 
, close barricade. ‘The getting of timber being con- 
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fined to the juniper trees, and these being of com- | prise that immediately follows. But a few yards 
nasomnpg small size, the original grandeur of the | more are traversed, when the boat passes, almoy 
forest is but little impaired by the labors of man. without warning of a change, from its narrow and 
The cypress is here the king of the furest—and | shaded channel upon the wide-spread surface of 
this, with the gums, and all other trees except ju-| the lake. ‘The boatmen, having exchanged thej, 
niper, are left untouched. The cypress grows on) poles for oars, rowed_nearly two miles toward the 
the same kind of land with the black gum—which, | centre of the lake. It is encompassed to its map. 
as before stated, is much firmer than the juniper! gin every where by a thick growth of tall tre 
lands. ‘The farmers here, who have given any | in which the cypresses, by their greater heiaht 
consideration to the subject, suppose that though | and singularly formed summits, show most cop. 
the juniper land, if drained, would sink and soon) spicuously. ‘The general level horizon presented tg 
fail, that the gum and cypress lands would be per-| the eve by the surroun:ing forest, is made lower 
manent. No doubt they would be more durable--| and irregular in two large places on opposite 
but the vegetable matter that will burn, will also} sides of the lake, plainly indicating the wide and 
rot, if placed in circumstances favorable to fermen-| desolating passage of the last great fire, which 
tation: and soon or late, all the excess of vegeta- | lett nothing alive in its track, nor any thing stand. 
ble matter in the soil, not combined with and fixed | ing, except some of the largest trunks of trees, 
by the earths, and especially by calcareous earth,| many of which still remain, though naked and 
must rot away, and disappear. scathed by fire to their summits. But so rapid is 
We passed through sundry such changes of} the growth on this swamp, that the burnt land js 
land, and of its vegetable cover, as have beeu de- | generally and closely covered by a young lorest of 
scribed—but still a general uniformity of appear- | considerable height, and among which are junipers 
ance prevailed, owing to the deep gloom and miry | of twelve inches through, which are already used 
surface of the surrounding swamp, the sluggish | for shingle timber. 
and dark water of the canal, and its scarcely vary-| It was a bright and clear day, and not a breath 
ing course. The only sign of life was seen at in- | of wind was felt before emerging from the canal. 
tervals in a camp” ofa pair of shingle-getters. | But though there imperceptible, there was enough 
Their houses, or shanties, are barely wide enough | wind to ruffle the surface of the lake. The ob- 
for five or six men to lie in, closely packed side by | server would at first suppose that the lake was in 
side—their heads to the back wall, and their feet, a great measure secured from the etlect of wind, 
stretched to the open front, close by a fire kept up| by its inland situation, and its close surrounding 
through the night. The roof is sloping, to shed | forest barrier. But high as is this barrier, it is low 
the rain, and where highest, not above four feet) in comparison to the elevation of high lands in 
from the floor. Of the shavings made in smooth-| general—and the low level of all the adjacent 
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ing the shingles, the thinnest make a bed for the | country, and the vicinity of the Atlantic, permit 
laborers, and the balance form the only dry and} to the winds such a sweep, that Lake Drummond 
pm for gh nes _ _— sane | . sige pi mg ace to einen. son the - 
stead, or working yard. et they live pientilully, | olence ol storms, is here about as commonly exii- 
and are pleased with their employment—and the | bited as on the sea. 
main objection to it with their masters, (they be-| The water, though clear and transparent, is so 
ing generally slaves,) and the community, is that} deeply colored by the extract of vegetable matter, 
the laborers have too much leisure time, and of) as to seem black when seen in the lake and ca- 
course spend it improperly. ‘Their heavy labors nals. When taken up in a glass, it is found that 
for the week are generally finished in five, and! this deepness of color is delusive—and that itis 
often in four days—and then the remainder of the ; about the color of pale rum or wine. It is every 
week is spent out of the swamp, and given to idle-| where through the swamp the same in quality, 
ness, and by many todrunkenness. All the work} though not always as deeply tinged. It is, by 
is done by tasks: and the employers have nothing | some, considered medicinal, and is preferred for 
to do except to pay for the labor executed. About | drinking by all the laborers and others most ac- 
500 men are thus employed in the whole swamp, | customed to its peculiar, and at first, disagreeable 
by the Land Company, and by numerous indivi-| flavor, to any other water whatever. Some 
dual land owners. With all their exposure, the | twenty-five years ago, invalids, and especially 
laborers are remarkably healthy, and almost en- those suffering under pulmonary affections, were 
tirely free from the autumnal! fevers that so severe- | in the habit of visiting the swamp in the erg 
ly scourge all the surrounding country. [tis said) to drink the swamp water for improvement 0 
> a) : ae ' . 5 E 7 
that no case has yet occurred of a shingle-getter | health ; and they often remained for weeks together 
ying of oreo! in the tiny did my in-| at a tavern on the Dismal Swamp Canal, beyond 
ormants know that any one had been so sick as! the opposite side of the lake. 
to require to be brought out. A young white wo-| The water in the lake, is now about 18 inches 
man lately died, whose father and his family have | below the usual level, and of course we inane 
lived ten years in the swamp—but she had just! swamp so much the drier, and more accessible, 
‘ J = © . y shy c a a 
returned from ae visit of some length to the open! near the borders of the lake. But notwithstanding 
country outside. It is well known that the bor-| this cause for the unusual dryness of the surlace 
ders of extensive peats in Britain are healthy, and! and notwithstanding also, the thick carpet of re 
in that respect are very different from the marshes! cently fallen leaves and other vegetable matter on 
of the same regions. | the surlace, sustaining the footsteps, I was me 
( 4 — ~ eae to erg oe canal, | ually reminded, by the yielding of i miry —_ 
the ok asiington iteh,”” vy entering| below, of the unsoundness of the suppor 
which a slight deviation was made from our pre- | Through the greater part of the year, the basin : 
. . A hl . . . ™ “4 , 
vious straight course. This turn obstructs the| the lake is full to the brim, and overfiowing © 
view, and thereby adds to the pleasure of’ the sur-| many places into the surrounding swamp. ‘The 
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water in the Land Company’s canal through | party, and by the boatmen, sundry accounts of 
which we passed, however, was then kept at its | such adventures—and enough could easily be had 
ordinary height, by means of a wooden stop-gate | to filla second volume of Davy Crockett. Indeed, 


placed across the mouth of the canal. 


the story of one remarkable adventure which kas 


The fish of the lake are of species similar to | been bestowed in print on Crockett, I believe, or 
those of the ponds and fresh water streams of the | if not, on some other western bear hunter, I found 


neighboring country—but of some, the sizes are | 
much greater. The gar is sometimes seen above | 


five feet long. Some kinds of the fish are highly 
valued, and dining on them is not the least enjoy- 
ment of the pleasure parties that often make ex- 
cursions insummer to the lake. 


had been pilfered from the honors of an old bor- 
derer of the Dismal Swamp: tor whether the 
story be true or false, (and itis fully believed here,) 
it had been told by the hero of it for forty years 
before his death. 

Some more formal testimony of the great num- 


. . | . 
Reeds, at remote intervals, bear seeds which | ber of bears in the swamp was presented at the 


have a considerable resemblance to wheat, and 
which will make tolerably good bread. ‘These 
seeds are so seldom borne and are usually so few, 
that most persons do not know of their existence. 
Whenever a reed brings seed, it dies the same 


autumn. A few years ago was a general and | 


recent meeting of the Land Company, in a writ- 


/ten proposal submitted to them by an individual 
lor getting up their oak timber. ‘This paper sta- 
;ted as a reason for their taking such measures, 


that the oaks were suflering, and many dying, un- 
der the efiects of the depredations of the bears. 


the 85 “of . . °. iE yes . >. 
reat “reed mast,’? as a full bearing of sced is | This statement which would otherwise have been 
here called—and all the reeds consequently died | to me impossible to conceive a meaning for, was ex- 


atonce. The present growth is in many places 
as thick and as beautilul as ever—varying howe- 
verin height in different places, as if of dillerent 
years’ sowing, from 18 feet to 9 or less. But it 
seems as if nature demands a change of crops in 
this as in many other cases. I infer this fromm 
walking into large pieces of ground covered by a 
former growth of reeds, of which all had died in 
the last great mast season, and not a single living 
reed had followed, or was seen on such places. 
[tis a vulgar error that the reeds bring seed once 
only in seven years. ‘There are few more beauti- 
ful single plants than a reed of large size—and 
their general appearance is as pleasing when in 


smaller size they stand so thick as to form an al- | 


most impenetrable undergrowth. 

Itis known to most persons that bears still in- 
habit the Dismal Swamp, though long ago driven 
from every other part of lower and middle Virginia. 
But probably most have thought, as I did before 
this visit, that they were so rarely met with, that 
the killing of a single one would be a matter for 
great exultation, and cause of some notoriety to 
the huntsman who was so lucky. But I now 
learned that they were so numerous, that there 
were but few men who resided near the margin of 
the swamp who had not killed one or more. A 
young gentleman of our party, had shot several 
dozens of these beasts. He told me that the lar- 
gest weighed, after being skinned and guited, 
more than 500 pounds. They do not usually 
weigh half as much. It is difficult to raise many 
cattle or hogs on the adjacent farms, though the 
swamp furnishes such abundant food for both, ow- 
ingto the slaughter committed on them by the 
bears. A bear will with ease kill a full grown 
cow, and has strength to drag away the carcass 
fo a suitable hiding place. No dogs will hunt 
these animals to much purpose, and therefore it is 
hot often attempted. The most numerous pack 
will seldom even bring them to bay, and will ne- 
ver attempt to seize on them. The bears are 
traced and found by the hunters, by listening for 
the noise of their nightly depredations in cora 
elds, or among live stock, or when breaking the 
limbs of the trees they climb in search of acorns 
or gum berries: or they are baited and killed by 
traps, or heavily loaded set muskets, the latter be- 
ug @ common and successful mode of destroying 
them. I heard related by the gentlemen of our 





plained by the account received of the habits of these 
animals. Heavy and apparently clumsy as they 
are, they are expert climbers, and in that manner 
seek the gum berries and acorns, which, in their 
season, form a favorite part of their food. To 


| 
| 
— the acorns on the extremities, they draw to 


them and break off the limbs, even when of Jarge 
size—and into these broken places worms of a 
particular kind enter, or eggs are laid, as in the 


‘case of the pine bug, and in time the trees are 
killed by their borings. 


| A still more ferocious animal found here is the 
larger of two species of what are called wild cats. 
|Phis name is certainly misapplied—but my ac- 
quaintanece with this branch of natural history is 
not sullicient to enable me to fix the kind of either 
animal, from the descriptions given. ‘The larger 
is brown, with a short tail, and is about as large 
as a middle sized orrather stout dog. The smaller 
ikind is mole-colored, and has a long tail. Pole 
|cats are also sometimes found in the borders of the 
swamp. 

The most singular recent fact with respect to 
beasts of prey, is the appearance here of a sol- 
itary wolf'a few years ago. Asno wolf has been 
heard of east of the mountains for many years, the 
kind of this destructive animal was not suspected 
until long after he had been committing his rava- 
ges on the sheep about Suffolk—and more than a 
year passed before he was at last killed. His 
howling had often been heard by the inhabitants 
of that town, so near did he forage—but as bis 
shelter in the swamp was perfectly secure from in- 
trusion, and he moved out only by night, and as 
no dog would pursue him, it seemed long impossi- 
ble to destroy him. He at last, like many warlike 
or predatory heroes, from Sampson down to Mac- 


celibacy, he was seeking a mate though ofa differ- 


suitors made so great an outcry over the foreign 
intruder, that his presence was discovered, and 
he was shot. 

Upon inquiring for some one who had witnessed 
and was able to describe the great fire of 1806, the 
boatmen referred me to old Toby Fisher, who 
was then, as he still is, and has continued to be, 


visited ‘Toby’s camp—and his account was readily 








heath, fell a prey to female attractions. Tired of 


ent race—a bitch at a farm house: and her other 


a shingle-getter in the swamp. Accordingly, we 


obtained. The first indication of the extent of the 
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fire was the uncommon prevalence of smoke, and | 
5 


———=——=—== 
rot, or otherwise add to the depth of the soil—ang 


its long continued increase. But ashiti of wind | the more earthy and heavy, serve to raise the bot. 
would remove it from the neighborhood of the la- | tom of the lake, and the more so where nearest tg 


borers, and for as much as a week together they | 
were free from it. At last, the fire approached so | 
near that the falling of the great trees was heard 
in rapid and continued succession, like the reports 
of guns heard at a distance—and when stil! nearer, 
bears and other “ varmunts’ were seen fleeing | 
from destruction, and some times singed and lam- 
ed from having been forced through the fire. At 
last the laborers nearest the approaching flames 
were driven in, and in such alarm, that all hastily 
embarked on the lake, and lefi the swamp. From 
30,000 to 50,000 shingles, ready for market, which 
were the wroperty of a single individual (the fa- | 
ther of one of our party,) had been previously 
thrown into the old canal—but without obtaining ! 
much of the expected efiect in saving them from 
the flames. ‘The upper layers, above the water, | 
having taken fire and been consumed, and their 
weight removed, the next layer would rise to the 
same height—and though wet, were soon dried 
enough, by so powerful a heat, to take fire also. 
Thus the shingles, which had been completely | 
submerged, continued to rise and to burn, until but 
a small part was left. The fire continued about a 
month, and passed over the greatest part of the | 
swamp. From other authority, [ learned that the 
soil was in many of the dryest places burnt down 
as deep as two feet, producing such ellects as | 
have been already mentioned. 
To such a fire, in former times, acting on a still. 
dryer state of the swamp, it seems probable that 
the lake owes its existence, by the soil being burnt 
so low as to allow water to be retained, and of 
depth too great for plants to grow therein, which | 
otherwise would have recommenced a growth of 
peat, and by it ultimately have filled again the | 
void. ‘That this vast basin was thus hollowed out 
by fire seems to be proved by stumps at the bot- 
tom being found charred on their surface—by the | 
perpendicularity of the banks—and the operation | 
is rendered probable, strange and great as the el- | 
fect may be, by the reasonableness of its taking | 
place, when the supposed existing circumstances 
are considered. [ do not suppose that the basin | 
was burnt to its present depth—and merely be- 
cause it is not likely that the earth could have 
been dry to the depth of fifteen feet, or even of half 
that depth. But if burnt to three feet only, and | 
then filled with water, the continued growth in 
thickness of the margin of the swamp generally, | 
in the course of ages would raise the surface to fii- 
teen feet above the present bottom of the lake. 
But if the swamp soil is growing in thickness, 
and (as I suppose) the lake in depth, it is also be- 
lieved, and with much appearance of trath, that 
the lake is likewise continually growing in super- | 
ficial extent. ‘That this is taking place along a | 
large partof its margin, is evident to present obser- 
vers, and still more to those who remember the} 
state of things many years ago, and have wit- 
nessed the gradual encroachments of the water. | 
Some however doubt whether other parts of the | 
shore may not be growing, by fillingup. Ido not 
see why the water may not be spreading on all 
sides. he violence of the waves, in hieh winds. 
must undermine and wash away the banks—and of 
the earth thus removed, the lightest parts are | 
dashed over upon the swamp, where they dry and | 


| 


the banks—and in this manner to cause the regy. 
lar deepening towards the centre that is found tp 
exist. Umilthe parts thus filled up shall rise neg, 
enough to the surface to support plants, and thys 


gradually grow to be high peat again, the lake 


must be widening on every side to which the 
waves are driven by violent winds. . 

The following results, showing the proportions 
of vegetable matter contained, were obtained py 
subjecting to trial diflerent soi!s of the Disma| 
Swamp. The method used was to measure the 
bulk of each specimen, by pressing it moderately 
and equally into a measuring glass, marked at 
equal portions of an ounce of water each. The 
measured portions of earth were then separately 


exposed, in an iron vessel, to a strong heat, for 


one or two hours, until each seemed as much re- 
duced by combustion as could be by such means, 
Coally matter still remained with all the ashes, 
showing that the burning was not completely fin- 
ished. All these soils have been before described, 
eitleg particularly, or generally. ‘The amounts 
lost may be supposed to show the comparative 
proportions contained of vegetable matter. 

1. OF the soil of the reed covered swamp land 


(Mr. Daniel Jordan’s) described page 517, taken 
about 1} or 2 feet from the surface, 3 parts (oz. 


measures, ) lost in bulk, by burning, 24 parts, or 


|75 per cent. 


2. Of the gum swamp soil, also Mr. Jordan’s, 


described page 517, taken from 1 to 2 feet be- 
low the surface, (but quite free from any mixture 


of the clay subsoil—) 3 parts lost, by exposure to 
heat equal to any used, only half’ a part—or 16 
percent. This became black by burning, butcould 
not be made tu take fire, as the other specimens 
did. So smail a loss was unlooked for. 

3. Of the gum and cypress swamp soil near the 
north-western side of the lake. ‘This was pre- 
sumed to be some of the highest and firmest land, 
as it had been ditched and cultivated by old Dra- 
per in turnips, the best of which were as large as 
musket builets, and had leaves 6 inches long. The 
specimen was free from unrotted vegetable mat- 
ter. Five parts lost by burning 45 paris, or 90 per 
cent. 

4. Of juniper soil, taken from 6 to 10 inches 
below the surface, and below all living roots or un- 
rotted vegetable matter. ‘The specimen was a 
black slimy mud, which gave no indication to the 
eye of having an excessive proportion of vegetable 
matter. Eight parts (half a pint) of the soil alier 
burning, left one third of a part—showing the ve- 
vetable matter destroyed by fire to be 96 per cent. 
‘This specimen and the next, only, burnt with flame 
for a short time. rc 

5. Soil of gum and cypress, under its original 


-growth—about 200 yards from the north-western 


side of the lake. The specimen taken {from siX 10 
ten inches below the surface, and free from living 
roots, or unrotted vegetable matter. Eight parts 
(half a pint) was reduced by burning to one third 


of a part, or lost about 96 per cent. ‘This specimen 


was burnt at a different time, and with more powW- 
erful heat than the others. ' 
Before closing these remarks, some speculations 
will be submitted as to the feasibility and policy ot 
draining this immense body of swamp, suppos!'s 
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it permitted by the laws, and not opposed by any 
existing rights or interests. 

Incomparison with the magnitude of the object, 
t would seem to be both a cheap and certain op- 
eration to drain this whole body of land. All the 
water, except the rain that falls directly on its sur- 
face, it may be supposed flows from the streams 
coming in within the extent of some 10 or 16 
miles of margin, from the highland on the western 
side. If a canal was dug through the western 
side of the swamp, its northern end emptying into 
the Shingle Yard Creek near Suffolk, and the 
southern end emptying into the head of Perqui- 
mans River, which rises in the swamp and flows 
southward into Albemarle Sound, this canal would 
divert from the swamp all the waters which now 
run in and continually flood it, and the level of the 
water would be sunk just as deep as the bottom 
of the canal might be made. Lake Drummond 
would be deprived of its supplying source, and 
would become dry, except the deepest central part. 
Nearly the same extent of land might be drained, 
and the same objects effected, by deepening the 
Land Company’s canal, and giving it a northern 
outlet to tide water, and by opening another cut 
from the Perquimans into the lake, and both parts 
so deep as tolower the water 7 or 8 feet. Either 
of these modes however would destroy the navi- 
gation of the Dismal Swamp Canal, for which 
such a vast amount has been spent. But probably 
the water might be enough reduced to lay the 
laud dry, without hurting the navigation, or ma- 
tevally diminishing the present extent of the sur- 
face of the lake. If lowering the water of the 
lake 5 feet only, would make the land dry enough, 
that reduction of level need not deprive the great 
canal of any of its present supply cf water, be- 
cause its feeder from the lake now hias 5 leet of de- 
scent, and of course might be as much deepened at 
the highest end. But if the middle section of the 
canal, between its highest locks, could be deepened 
so much as to dispense with those locks, every 
difficulty would be removed, and the navigation 
would be greatly improved and facilitated in future 
use, and the general drainage be made far more 
perfect. 

But there is a prior question of some importance. 
Ifa general plan of drainage is evcr so cheap in 
execution, and. certain in immediate results, would 
it be advantageous to so change the state of the 
swamp? The policy is at least doubtful, though 


the balance of advantages seem to be in favor of 


the drainage. An immense body of most fertile 
land would be brought into cultivation: but it 
would rapidly rot away, and while rotting, would 
probably be as unhealthy, as it now is remarkable 
for healthiness. 

But every thing on the subject of draining large 
swamps, held by many diflerent proprietors, in 

irginia, is mere matter for theoretical reasoning 
and of useless speculation. Nothing can be done 
In practice, no matter how great the promised ad- 
vantages, or the existing evils. ‘The laws, indi- 
rectly, yet completely, forbid the making of any 
such improvements on a large scale: and _ siill 
greater obstacles are presented in this case, where, 
in addition to the existence of separate rights of 
hundreds of individual proprietors, there would be 
the chartered and landed rights, and conflicting 
claims, of two great joint stock companies. Under 
these various circumstances, it may be safely pre- 
Vou. 1V—66 


: ginia, and partly in North Carolina. 


a 
——— 


dicted that the possible good or ijl effects of a gen- 
eral plan of draining the Dismal Swamp will ne- 
ver be practically known—at least, not during the 
continuance of the present legal policy of Virginia. 





PROPOSAL TO DRAIN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
By William Byrd of Westover. 
Written more than a hundred years ago. 


[It was after the preceding article on the Dismal 
Swamp had been written, and was partly in type, that 
we received and for the first time saw the manuscript 
from which the following article is printed, and also 
the full and minute journal of Col. Byrd, of the sur- 
vey of the line between Virginia and North Carolina, 
which he superintended as one of the Commissioners 
of the Colony of Virginia. For the use of this antique 
paper, we are indebted to the owner, George E. Harri- 
son Esq. of Brandon, and also for the original journal 
of his distinguished ancestor. This proposal, was 
founded on the information obtained by the survey, and 
recorded more fully in the journal—and upon these 
grounds and suggestions it is probable that the present 
Land Company was formed at a subsequent period, 
and in which Col. Byrd, or his son, was a partner, and 
his shares are still held by some of his descendants. 

The journal (written in 1728) is interesting not only 
for its antiquity, but for the early views, and then sup- 
posed facts, which it presents. In our next No. will 
probably be inserted the portion of the journal embra- 
cing the passage, probably the earliest made by man, 
of the Dismal Swamp 

The account of Col. Byrd given here, and in his 
journal, is erroneous as to several particulars which rest- 
ed then merely on report, and therefore could not be 
more correctly known by him. For example, as to the 
supposed pestilential effects of the air—the total absence 
of animals—and as to the general width of the swamp, 
which he greatly underrated. It will be also observed, 
both from this piece and still more from his journal, 
that there was then no suspicion of the existence of the 
lake; and yet according to the maps of highest author- 
ity, its southern margin is within less than a mile of 
the state line, which was so long in being traced and 
marked. by the surveying party which Col. Byrd in 
part directed and superintended. 

The manuscript, in our charge, is the original, in 
the hand writing of the author—and though time-worn, 
and requiring much care to handle without injury, is 
perfectly legible. It is here copied literaily—Ep. 
Far. ReG.] 


A Description of the Dismal. 


The Dismal is a very large swamp or bogg, 
extending from north to south near 30 miles in 
length, and in breadth, from east to west, at a 
medium about ten miles. It lyes partly in Vir- 
No lesg 
than 5 navigable rivers, besides creeks, rise out of 
it, whereof 2 run into Virginia, viz. the South 
Branch of Elizabeth, and the South Branch of 











'Nansimond Rivers—and 3 into North Carolina, 
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namely, North River, North-west River, and! ryd through it in the year 1728, by the order of hig 





-_— = 





Perquimonds. All these hide their heads, pro- | late majesty. Nor would it have been practicable 
perly speaking, in the Dismal, there being no | then, but by the benefit ofan exceeding dry season, 


sigus of them above ground. For this reason | as well as by the invincible vigour and industry of 
there must be plentilull subterranean stores of wa- | those that undertook it. .Some of the neighbours 
ter to feed so many rivers, or else the soil is so re- | have lost themselves here for some days, but never 
plete with this element, draind trom the higher | had either the courage or curiosity to advance very 
Jand that surrounds it, that it ean abundantly al- | far. Nor can the difficultys of passing this inhos. 
ford these supplys. ‘Phis is most probable—be- | pitable place be better conceivd, than by the 
cause the ground of this swamp is a meer quag- | long time that was spent in doing it, even by mey 
mire, trembleing under the feet of those that walk | who were not altogether without apprehentionsg of 
upon it, and every impression is instan ly filld | being starved—they being no less than ten whole 





with water. We coud run a long stick up to the 
head without resistance—and wherever a fire was 
made, so soon as the crust of leaves and trash 


days in pushing on the line 15 miles, tho’ they 
proceeded with all possible diligence and regoly- 
| tion, and besides, had no disaster to retard them, 


burnt through, the coals sunk down into a hole, and 
were exiinguishit. Theo skirts of the Dismal to- 
wards the east were overgrown with reeds ten or 
12 feet high, interlaced every where with strong) The foregoing being a true and faithful account 
bamboe-bryers, in which the men’s feet were per- | of the present condition of the Dismal, if any way 
petually intangled. Among these, grows here and | coud be found to drain it, the benefits both to his 
there a cypress, or a white cedar, which last is | majesty and these colonys, would be very consi- 
commonly mistaken for the juniper. ‘Towards | derable. 

the south end of it, is a very large tract of reeds,| 1. First, that vast extent of bogg, which is now 
without any trees at all growing amongst them, | of no value to the crown, nor ever can be, in the 
which being constantly green, and waving in the | condition it lyes at present, will come in time to 
wind, is called the Green Sea. [In many parts, es- | pay the same quit-rent that other Jands pay in 
pecially on the borders, grows an evergreen shrub | this colony, and employ a great number of peo- 


Advantages of Draining the Dismal. 





very plentifully, that gos by the name of a gall- 
bush. [t bears a berry which dyesa black colour, 
like the gall of an oak, from whence it borrows its 
name. Near the middle of the Dismal the trees 
grow much thicker—the cypresses as well as the 
cedars. ‘These being always green, and loaded 
with very large tops, are much exposed to the 
winds, and easily blown down in this bogey place 
where the soil is solt, and consequently affords but 
slender hold for the roots, that shoot into it. By 
these the passage is in most places interrupted, 


they lying piled in heaps, and horsing on one | 


another: nor is this all, for the snags left upon 
them point every way, and require the utmost 
caution to clamber over them. Tis remarquable 
that, towards the heart of this horrible desart, no 
beast or bird approaches, nor so much as an insect 
or a reptile. ‘This must happen, not so much 
from the moisture of the soil, as from the everlast- 
ing shade occationd by the thick shrubbs and 
bushes, so that the friendly beams of the sun can 
never penetrate them to warm the earth. Nor 
indeed do any birds care to fly over it, any more 
than they are said to do over the lake Avernus, 
for fear of the noisome exhalations that rise from 
this vast body of dirt and nastiness. "These noxious 
vapours infect the air round about, giving agues 
and other distempers to the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants. On the western border of the Dismal, is a 


pine swamp above a mile in breadth, great part of 


which is coverd with water knee-deep ; however, 
the bottom is firm, and though the pines crowing 
upon it are very tall, yet are they not easily blown 
down by the wind. So that the people waded 
through this part of it, without any other hin- 
drance bat what the depth of water wave them. 
With all these disadvantages the Dismal is in 
many places pleasant to the eye, though disagree- 
able to the other sences, because of’ the perpetual 
verdure, which makes every season look like the 
spring, and every month like May. This dread- 


full swamp was ever judgd impassable, ’til the line 
divideing Virginia fiom North Carolina wae car- 





‘ple. 

| 2. By draining the Dismal, it will make all the 
| adjacent country much more wholesome, and, 
‘consequently, preserve the lives of many of the 
king’s subjects; this will happen by correcting 
cand purifying the air, which is now infected by 
ithe malignant vapours rising continually from that 
large tract of mire and filthiness. 

| 3. After the Dismal comes to be drained, it will 
be the fittest soil in the world for producing of 
-hemp: the propagating of which, is with so much 
reason desired and encouraged in his majesty’s 
plantations. Besides, the hemp made in this place 
will have the advantage of being nearer to navi- 
gation than it can commonly be in this colony. 

4. Asthe Dismal must be draind by the help 
of canals, to be cut from the northern to the south- 
ern rivers, there will be a safe and easy communi- 
cation, by water, betwixt Virginia and North Ca- 
_rolina, to the manifest advantage of both. Virgi- 
/nia will have the benefit of being the port and pub- 
die mart, to which the inhabitants of North Caro- 
lina must bring their commoditys; and these, 
jagain, will have the convenience of shipping the 
effects of their industry, and receiving their returns 
from Great Britain, in good ships—there being 
no inlets into the hither part of that province, but 
what are dangerous even to the small vessels that 
can enter them. 





Conditions of Draining the Dismal. 


The Dismal then being so utterly useless to the 
crown, and such a nusance to the neighbouring 
‘country, and the advantages of’ draining it being 
'so many, there remains no difficulty but to find 
‘out a method of doing it without leading his ma- 
jesty into an expence, or laying a burthen on the 

people; and I humbly conceive that neither ot 
| these objections can be raised against the follow- 
ing scheme. 
It is therefore proposed that his majesty be gra- 
ciously pleasd to grant the Dismal, and all the land 
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not yet taken up, lying withia half a mile of any part | done, produce hemp and rice, as well as Indian 
of it, to the petitioners hereatter named ; and the | corn. 
better to encourage them to undergo the heavy | The next advance must be to build convenient 
charge of draining It, tis farther proposed, that | houses to receive the people necessary to be em- 
the said petitioners. may have such giant, free | plovd in the beginning, and to provide the proper 
from rights, and be also exempt from paying any i tools, bedding, cloaths, and provisions for them. 
yit-rent, for the space of 50 years, except one) When these are all ready, let 10 seasoned negros 
ound of hemp yearly, on St. George's day. ibe purchased, of both sexes, that their breed may 
[t is also proposed, that all the persons employ- | supply the loss. Let these be employd in clearing 
ed in draining the said Dismal shall be excused | and in trenching the e@round, in makeing of corn 
from paying any levys for the space of ten years | and other requisite improvements. F 
after the date of the said grant. | In the mean time, a moderate stock of cattle 
Nor can it fairly be objected,-that such exemp- | should be provided, which will winter on the edges 
tion from rights and quit-rents will be any loss to | of the Dismal with very little dry feeding. 
the crown, because nobody will ever take up any | It may be proper to teach two or more of your 
land inthe Dismal, but with intent to drain it— | negro men to saw, make shingles, burn tar, draw 
and the expence of that will be teo great to under- | clap-boards, and set up tight casks, that so all the 
take it without this encouragement at least. | timber cut down to clearthe ground, may be turnd 
Wherefore, since the king can get nothing for it; to the best advantage. And the mony to be 
as it now is, it woud be more to his majesty’s in- | raisd from all these improvements will help to 
terest to grant it on the prospect ofa future advan- | deiray the expences of the first settlement, and in 
tage, than to let it lye wast, and continue a nu- | some measure enable the work to carry on itself; 
sance to perpetuity. Nor woud the country bea that so the mony remaining in bank may be re- 
looser by indulging the undertakers of this great! servd for the purchase of negros, as fast as room 
work with a freedom from levys, because of the | can be made for them, and your work shall need 
advantages that woud happen to it from their in-!a greater number of hands to carry it on with vi- 
dustry—and because most of the hands employed | gour, 
therein, will be imported on purpose to carry on| When you have thus gota firm footing, a near 
this laudable design, and consequently woud ne-| computation may be made what increase of 
ver pay any levys without it. ‘strength will be wanting the second year—re- 
And to remove all suspicion of fraud, it is like- | membering to purchase no more negros than you 
wise proposed that a condiiion be inserted in the | have made provision for, and there is no doubt in 
royal grant, that in case the petitioners shall not | the world, but by the time the whole mony is ex- 
drain the said Dismal in the space of ten years, pended, the Dismal will be made us good land as 
they shall then be obliged to pay all arrears of jas any in the country, with at least 300 negros 
quit-rent from the date of the said grant, together | working upon it, and stockt with an incredible 
with the full value of the rights which. ought) number of cattle. From all whieh we may safe- 
otherwise to have been payed down in the begin- ly conclude, that each share will then be worth 
ning, proportionably to the quantity of land so} more than ten times the value of the original sub- 
granted. ‘The petitioners humbly relying on his | scription, besides the unspeakable benelit it will 
majesty’s goodness, to indulge them a longer time | prove to the publick. 
incase unforeseen difliculty shoud require it.* | 








| : 

| An Estimate of the First Expence. 
Proposals for Draining the Dismal. | , 
To the building a quarter, barn, and 





If this great undertakeing be managed prudent-| house for an overseer, £ 60 09 0 
ly, it may be completed in the forementioned time | To the purchase of 10 seasond ne- 
often years, for the summ of four thousand pound | gros, half men, half women, 300 00 0 
sterling, and perhaps for a great deal less. To cloaths, bedding, tools, and pro- 

Ttis therefore proposed, that this summ he di-| visions for the first year, 40 00 0 
vided into 20 shares, and they to be subscribd by | 'To 20 cows and calves, 9 steers, one 
as few persons as possible. ‘That the Karl of Ork-| — bel, and a horse, 50 00 0 
hey, Sir Charles Wager, Sir Jacob Acworth, and | To the wages of an overseer, and his 
Col. Bladen be invited to encourage this subscrip- | provisions, 25 00 0 
tion, being well wishers to these colonys, as well | To accidents and charges unforeseen, 25 00 0 
as to the propagateing of hemp in his majesty’s | To soliciting the grant in England, 50 00 0 
plantations, and the rather because their credit | ‘To surveying the Dismal, and the ex- 
may be necessary in obtaining the royal grant.| pence of the patent here, 50 00 0 
So soon as such grant shail be obtaind, the first —_—- 
step ought to be to procure a man that perfectly £600 00 0 
understands draining of land, at a moderate sala- | To 20 negros the 2d year, 400 00 0 
ry. and while that is transacting in England, the | To 25 negros the 3d year, 500 00 O 
Whole tract should be exactly surveyd here, and | ‘To 25 negros the 4th year, 500 00 0 
the levil of it tryd. After that, a proper picce of | To 25 negros the 5th year, 500 00 0 
land shoud be chosen on the skirts of the Dismal, | ‘To 25 negros the 6th year, 500 00 0 
Whereon to make the first settlement. Sufficient | To 25 negros the 7th year, 500 00 0 


land may be found out there that may be laid dry | To 25 negros the 8th year, 500 00 0 


y @ trench only, and with that improvement 
‘a £4000 00 0 
* This paragraph, in the manuscript, is marked 
across, by a single stroke of the pen.—Ep. | The foregoing account shows only how many 
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negros may be purchased for £4000, being the 
summ subscribed, to be employd in the Dismal ; 
but besides that mony, there is no question but 
the profits ariseing from the labour of the negros 
on the land, which will every year be laid dry, 
will be very considerable—insomuch that it will 
not only defray all incident charges, but also pur- 
chase many more people to finish this great work. 
And for those which happen to dye, ’tis probable 
that their place will be fully supplyd by their chil- 
dren, if care be taken to buy as many women as 
men. And because it will be some years betore 
such children grow up to a stature fit to work, it 
will be prudent to lay out part of the mony in 
boys and girls, which will not only season better 
than men and women, but will be very soon fit 
for labour, and supply the mortality that must hap- 
pen among so great anumber. Besides the ad- 
vantages of propagation, there is another benefit 
in provideing wives for the men: it will keep them 
at home, and prevent their rambling abroad 
anigkts, from which arise many great inconve- 
niences. By this practice they learn to be dishon- 
est, taxe cold, and lose their rest, whereby they 
are less fit to do their work the following day. 
Besides, when they have wives in other familys, 
they are frequently poisoned by the jealousy of 
their rivals, who think they have a much better 
right to the aflections of their fellow servarts, 
than any stranger. By this many lose their lives. 


(copy OF PETITION ANNEXED.] 


To the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 
The petition of 


Humbly sheweth : 

That whereas there is a large bogg, si- 
tuated partly in Virginia, and partly in North 
Carolina, which lyes wast by reason of’ the mire 
and water with which it is covered, and cor- 
rupts the air of all the neighbouring country by 
the noxious vapours that perpetually ascend trom 
it, to the great annoyance of your mayjesty’s sub- 
jects: and whereas, many considerable advanta- 
ges woud arise, both to your majesty and those 
colonys, from the effectual draining of it, which 
cannot be performed without a very great labor 
and expence— 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray, that 
your majesty will be graciously pleasd to grant to 
your petitioners the said bogg, and all the land not 
yet taken up, lying within half a mile of any part 
of it: and the better to enable them to support the 
heavy charge of draining it, your petitioners fur- 
ther pray, that your majesty will please to grant 
them the said bogg, free {rom rights, and also 
‘exempt them from paying any quit-rent for the 
space of 50 years, except one pound of hemp to be 
paid yearly. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


MASTY OBSERVATIONS ON THE AGRICULTURE 
OF TILE COUNTY OF NANSEMOND. 


By the Editor. 


The county of Nansemond, exclusive of the 
considerable portion embraced in the Dismal 





Swamp, and other smalier swamps and tide. 
marshes, is generally of sandy, and naturally poor 
soil, moderately high and undulating on and ver 
near Nansemond River and the tributary streams 
and very level in the larger remaining part of the 
county. The smaller portion of river lands, ang 
the larger body of the back lands, or “pine 
woods,” as called in distinction from the river 
lands, are very different in several important res. 
pects, besides that of the nature of the soil. 

From the very shert and limited opportunity 
which I had for making observations on tke agri. 
culture of Nansemond, it seemed, with a few ex. 
ceptions of spirited and profitable improvements 
to be in a very low state: lower indeed, consider. 
ing the great natural resources for making profita- 
ble improvements of the soil, and products from its 
cultivation, than any other part of Virginia, that | 
have yet seen. It is reported, however, that 
there is a still more rude and degraded state of 
agriculture, a still greater neglect of the advanta. 
ges offered by the soil and its locality, in the adja- 
cent counties of Norfolk and Princess Anne: as if 
the more that nature offers to man of her boun- 
ties, the less he is disposed to avail of their bene- 
fits, or indeed of any portion of them in a proper 
and profitable manner. It is indeed passing 
strange—and not sufficiently explained by all the 
reacons stated, that the country immediately sur- 
rounding the oldest, and Jong the most important 
commercial town in Virginia—having every advan- 
tage of markets—with much productive soil, and 
the most abundant resources for enriching the bal- 
ance—with waters offering nearly as rich pro- 
ducts as the lands—and in addition, with the long 
continued, and long to be continued annual expen- 
diture of vast sums from the national treasury on 
the great public works in this region—that not- 
withstanding all these and other advantages, that 
this oldest settled and longest cultivated part of 
Virginia, and of the United States, should be now 
the least removed from the wild state of nature, 
that the inhabitants generally seem to be losing, 
rather than gaining, in the general progress of im- 
provement, knowledge, and refinement. If, in 
addition, the mania for emigration to the west 
should rage hereabout as it is doing in the middle 
region of Virginia, the time may come when the 
howling of wolves will be heard from the suburbs 
of Nortolk. 

The most general rotation of crops in Nanse- 
mond, (if any deserve the name of rotation,) is 
Ist, Indian corn, 2nd, grazing—and so on, as long 
as the land will bring a crop that will pay half the 
cost of tillage. A still more scourging course 's 
not unfrequent, which is corn every year, as long 
as the land can bear it, or until the more extended 
clearings of the cultivator permit him to adopt 
the improvement of the two-shift rotation above | 
described, and to let his fields have “rest” every 
other year, under the close grazing of such natu- 
ral herbage as may attempt to grow. Upon the 
naturally high fertile shelly lands on Nansemond 
River, almost continual tillage under corn, as 4 
matter of choice, for many years together, and 
with little or no manure, was the general practice 
and such was the astonishing durability of the 
lands, that to the last they gave pretty good crops; 
and exhibited evidences of great power of resus¢!- 
tation in the soil, if allowed any chance by propet 





resting, or putrescent manure. On the poor back 
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jands, where under corn every year, field peas are | 


aiso raised in every intermediate row. Of these | 
hut part are gathered for seed, sale, or home con- | 
sumption, and the hogs are turned in to eat the | 
halance, as soon as the corn is fit to be gathered. 

This mixture of the pea crop is general, and in | 
come measure mitigates the severity of both the | 
two-shili and one-shilt rotations. But this kind of 

cultivation is by no means confined to this county. | 
It has been very general through lower Virginia, | 
and is still to be found in nearly all the lower coun- | 
ties. Nor is the improvement of soil less frequent | 


in Nansemond than in some other of these coun- | 
ties—it is only the more remarkable and condem- | 
nable there, because the marl and other manures | 
in that county offer such abundant means for im- 
proving the soil and increasing the products. In 
travelling on the railway, from Portsmouth to 
Roanoke, I saw not an acre of the numerous and 
extensive cornfields that seemed to have produced 
more than 15 bushels—and much the greater 
part would not have averaged more than 10 bush- 
els. Itis true, that the manured spots and best 
grounds were generally in cotton—but even of 
these, very few fields, if any, would have brought 
90 bushels of corn to the acre. I do not estimate 
the cost of tillage (at least in Virginia,) half as 
high as does the editor of the Cultivator, who has 
stated that 30 bushels of corn per acre is the 
smallest crop that will give any profit to the far- 
mer: but nevertheless, I think that not half of all 
the fields seen on this route can leave any clear 
profit on the cultivation. 

In Nansemond River are caught immense quan- 
tities of fine oysters—and the Indian banks of 
shells all along the river, furnish testimony that 
the river has for ages yielded, in abundance this 
valuable product. Oi every elevated point on 
the river, and indeed generally along its banks on 
doth sides, are found spread the prodigious depo- 
sites of decayed oyster shells which give the high 
and well deserved reputation to these lands for fer- 
tility, and durability of productiveness under long 
continued grain tillage of the most scourging 
kind. 1 could not learn any certain facts as to the 
exact length of time during which any particular 
shelly field had been kept in corn, without rest or 
manure, and what was its rate of productiveness 
after such hard treatment. But I found existing 
a general belief that but few of such lands had 
escaped 20 or more years of such continued crop- 
Enea on some, the cultivation for 200 years 

as been never lighter than the two-shilt rotation 
above mentioned, with no more manure than the 
proprietor could scarcely help making. fier all 
such treatment, these lands, however greatly re- 
duced from their first exuberant fertility, were 


still what was deemed good and productive soil— | 


and yielding crops that would have given the cha- 
racter of rich to any Jand producing such, in the 
south-eastern counties, away from tide water. 
_ Having no leisure for more extended observa- 
tions, I visited only Stockley, the farm and resi- 
dence of Wills Cowper, Esq. which was the site 
of the principal town of the Nansemond tribe of 
ndians, and of whose separate huts, the ground 
still affords testimony of the localities, in the 
greater abundance of the shells, swelling above 
the general level at each spot where the surface 
ad not been moved, otherwise than by ordinary 





(now called Dumplin) [slan:!, the former resi- 
dence of the kings of the Nansemond tribe of 
Indians. ‘This isiand contains about 14 acres of 
high lands, and a considerable body of marsh.* 





* This island, and the western shore, on which 
stood the Indian town, and the abundant preduct of the 
large corn fields thereon, are mentioned in the following 
passage in Smith’s History of Virginia. ‘The incidents 
occurred in Sept. 1608, during Captain Smith’s second 
expedition of discovery of the waters of Chesapeake 
Bay—in which adventure he was accompanied by 12 
m.nonly. See Trre Travels, Adventures, &c. ch. vi. 


“Ina fayre calme, rowing towards Poynt Comfort, 


‘we anchored in Gosnolls Bay, but such a suddaine 


gust surprised vs in the night with thunder and rayne, 
that we never thought more to haue seene lames 
Towne. Yet running before the wind, we sometimes 
saw the land by the flashes of fire from heaven, by 
which light onely we kept from the splitting shore, 
vntil it pleased God in that blacke darknesse to pre- 
serue vs by that light to finde Poynt Comfort: there 
refreshing ourselues, because we had conely but 
heard of the Chisapeacks and Nandsimunds, we 
thought it as fit to know all our neighbours neare 
home, as so many nations abroad. 

So setting sayle for the southerne shore, we sayled 
vp a narrow riuer vp the country of Chisapeack ;* it 





tillage. Just opposite in the river is Duplin 


hath a good channell, but many shoules about the en- 
trance. By that we had sayled six or seaven myles, 
we saw two or three little garden plots with their 
houses, the shores overgrown with the greatest pyne 
and firre trees we ever saw in the country. But not 
seeing nor hearing any people, and the riuer very nar- 
row, we returned to the great riuer, to see if we could 
finde any of them. Coasting the shore towards Nand- 
samund, which is most oyster-banks; at the mouth of 
that riuer, we espied six or seauen salvages making 
their wires, who presently fled: ashore we went, and 
where they wrought we threw diuers toyes, and so de- 
parted. J*arre we were not gone ere they came againe, 
and began to sing, and daunce, and recall vs: and thus 
we began our first acquaintance. At last one of them 
desired vs to goe to his house vp that riuer; into our 
boat voluntarily he came, the rest ran after vs by the 
shore with all shew of loue that could be. Seauen or 
eight myles we sayled vp this narrow river: at last on 
the westerne shore we saw large cornfields, in the 
midst a little isle, and in it was abundance of corne ; 
the people he told vs were all a hunting, but in the isle 
was his house, to which he inuited vs with much kind- 
nesse : to him, his wife, and children, we gaue such 
things as they seeme much contented them. The 
others being come, desired vs also to goe but a little 
higher to see their houses: here our host left vs, the 
rest rowed by vs jn a canow, till we were so far past 
the isle the riuer became very narrow. Here we de- 
sired some of them to come abora vs, whereat pausing 
a little, they told vs they would but fetch their bowes 
and arrowes and goe all with vs, but being a shore and 
thus armed, they perswaded vs to goe forward, but we 
could neither perswade them into their canow nor into 
‘our boat. This gaue vs cause to prouide for the worst. 
Farre we went not ere seauen or eight canowes full 
of nen armed appeared following vs, staying to see the 
conclusion. Presently from each side the riuer came 
arrowes so fast as two or taree hundred could shoot 
them, whereat we returned to get the open. They in 
| the canowes let fly also as fast, but amongst them we 
‘| bestowed so many shot, the most of them leaped over- 
board and swam ashore, but two or three escaped by 
rowing, being against their playnes: our muskets 
| they found shot further than their bowes, for wee made 
not twenty shot ere they all retyred behind the next 
| trees. Being thus got out of their trap, we seised on 


* Now Elizabeth River.—Ep. 
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These collections cf shells, all along the river, 
are from 2 to 3 feet deep nearest the river banks, 
and spread back, covering the whole surface, and 
gradually thinning, so as to form a large portion of 
all the fields on both sides ofthe Nansemond: and 
these orivinal artificial deposites make the celebra- 
ted fertile shelly lands. It is but within a few years 
back that Mr. Cowper and a few others have 
greatly extended the surface of this kind of soil, 


by digging down some of the thickest parts of the | 


bed, and carrying the shells, and the rich black 
earth with which they are always intermixed, to 
other lands, for manure. This is giving, at the 
same time, both calcareous and putrescent (or ali- 
mentary) manures—and the eflorts have been as 
good as might have been anticipated from such ap- 
plications, wheré both kinds of manure were 
wanting. 

It was this shelly soil, and others similar else- 
where, though but little known by personal exam- 
ination, that furnished to me Jong ago one of the 
strongest and earliest proofs of the value and 
manner of operation of calcareous manures. In 
investigating the subject ata later period, [ obtain- 
ed from Mr. Cowper specimens of the soil now 
first seen by me—all of which showed a remark- 
ably large proportion of calcareous matter, though 
most of it (fortunately) is still in the state of 
coarse shells, or their fragments. The following 
statement of the composition of one of them, 
lrom the £ssay on Calcareous Manures, (p. 20, 
2nd Ed.) will serve as a specimen of some of the 
best soil of the Indian Banks. 


“Oyster shell soil of the best quality from the 


farm of Wills Cowper, Esq. on Nansemond Ri- | 
per, | 
ver—never manured, and supposed to have been | 


cultivated in corn as often as three years in four, 
since the first setthkement of the country—now 
yields (by actual measurement) thirty bushels of 
corn to the acre—but is very unproductive in 
wheat. A specimen was taken from the surface 
to the depth of six inches, weighing altogether 
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all their canowes, and moored them in the midst of the 
open. More than an hundred arrowes siucke in our 
targets, and about the boat, yet none hurt, onely An- 
thony Bagnall was shot in his hat, and another in his 
sleeue. But seeing their multitudes, and suspecting 
as it was, that both the Nandsamunds and the Chisa- 
peacks were together, we thought it best to ryde by 
their canowes a while, to bethink if it were better to 
burne all in the isle, or draw them to composition, till 
we were prouided to take all they had, which was suf- 
ficient to feed all our colony: but to burne the isle at 
night it was concluded. In the interim we began to 
cut in peeces their canowes, and they presently to lay 
downe their bowes, making signes of peace: peace 
we told them we would accept it, would they bring vs 
their kings bowes and arrowes, with a chayne of pearle; 
and when we came againe giue-vs foure hundred bas- 
kets of full corne, otherwise we would breake all their 
boats, and burne their houses, and corne, and all they 
had. To performe all this, they alleged onely the 
want of a canow; so we put one a drift and bad them 
swim to fetch her: and till they performed their pro- 
mise, wee would but onely breake their canowes. 
They cryed to us to doe no more, all should be as we 
would: which presently they performed, away went 
their bowes and arrowes, and tagge and ragge came 
with their baskets: so much as we could carry we 
tooke, and so departing good friends, we returned to 


ee 
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242 dwt., which consisted of 





| 
| 126 — of shells and their fragments, separa. 
| ted by the sieve, 

116 — remaining finely divided soil. 
saat acmtainal \ 
Of the finely divided part, 500 grains consisted of 
18 grains of carbonate of lime, 


330 — _ silicious sand—none very coarse, 

94 — impalpable aluminous and silicioys 
earth, 

35 — putrescent vegetable matter—none 


coarse or unrotted, 


500” 

I refrain from stating more particulars of these 
interesting and valuable shelly lands, because jt 
has been promised that better information on this 
general subject, and more full details, shall be-tur- 
nished from a highly respectable source. It js 
enough hee to say that the value of the Indian 
shell banks as manure. as well as of the mar! 
found in various places, have been used to creat 
advantage on Stockley, as well as on some other 
river farms. 

W heat is scarcely grown at all in Nansemond, 
and the shell lands are decided!y unfavorable to 
that crop, but very friendly to clover—though this 
grass has but lately been tried, or even supposed 
capable of being bere made. On clover on this 
shell land, Mr. C. had tried gypsum without any 
profitable effect. This result is very different 
from what | had counted on. But there was also 
another diflerence in result—and one may serve to 
explain the strangeness of the other. Though 
perfectly satisfied that lime in soil, is essential to 
the sure and profitable growth of clover—and 
‘that shells or marl will insure its healthy growth 
on even sandy and poor land—I had not learned 
from experience, that calcareous manure alone 
would sustain luxuriant clover, on a sandy soil, 
even when aided by putrescent manure: though 
}supplying gypsum in such cases, another neces- 
‘sary or specific manure for clover, will gene- 
rally produce a heavy crop of this grass. But 

this made by Mr. C. was a very heavy and !uxu- 

-riant crop, without g@ypsum—and was no better 
where it was applied. I infer that nature had 
somehow supplied the soil with gypsum in suffi- 
cient quantity—which supposition will serve to ex- 
plain all the results. 

The farms on the banks of Nansemond River 
are in every respect, save one, most desirable as 
places of residence, as well as for agricultural pro- 
fit. That exception is their being very subject to 
‘the only disease that has peculiar or much power 
in lower Virginia—autumnal fevers, the effects of 
malaria. Iam loath to believe the cause of these 
diseases to be beyond human control. It is not pro- 

bable that the neighboring salt marshes are the 
source of this evil, because in other parts of low- 
er Virginia, in the neighborhood of other marshes 
‘apparently precisely similar, the country 1s com- 
paratively healthy. So far as malaria emanates 
‘from the dry land, (as no doubt it does wherever 
circumstances are favorable to its formation, ) there 
‘is little doubt but that this source may be close 





Iames Towne, where we safely arrived the 7. of Sep-|up by the general and sufficient application ol 


tember, 1608.”’ 


marl, or other calcareous manures. The great 
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eources of autumnal diseases in lower and middle | fine sweet potatoes; and on some of the low- 
Virginia, is more likely to be found in the mill/er river lands, water-melons are a considera- 
onds—and these are abundant along, at least, | ble and very profitable field crop. ‘They are 
part of the sickly borders of this river. Ii the isent by vessel loads to the northern cities. For 
meeting of salt and fresh water is a fruittul source such distant markets, they are cathered  be- 
of malaria, or the spreading of salt water over fore they are quite ripe, and therefore never can 
fesh marshes, (as stated in an article in the last | be of as fine flavor as when left to ripen on the 
number of the Farmer’s Register, ) then the dis- | vines. ‘The greater part of the sweet potatoes are 
charge of floods of accumulated water, afier hea- | sent to the northern markets, 
vy rains from these miH-ponds, may, by overtlow- ‘The former owners of farms on Nansemond 
ing the adjacent salt marshes. produce much of} River have generally lived in the exercise ol’ 
these deplorable results, in addition to the univer- | what has been so much lauded as “old Virginia 
cal extrication of malaria from the ponds them-_ hospitality’’—and which deserves more to be rep- 
selves, when lowered by summer droughts. The | robated, as the system or habits that have tended 
pestilential emanations thus produced trom mill- | more than any thing else to ruin the estates and 
ponds, and from the discharge of their floods upon ‘their owners, or their children, throughout lower 
salt marshes, may thus serve to produce much the | Virginia. IT speak not in condemnation of true 
greater part of the autumnal diseases so prevalent | hospitality, but of its excess and abuse. Accor- 
on the banks of this river. ‘The remedy tor this ding to the long established precedents in such 
great evil will only be found in the general abate- | cases, few of the lands on the Nansemond, are 
ment of the greatest physical nuisance in our now held by the children of former possessors— 
country, viz. mill-ponds on small or insufficient | and still fewer by the same individuals who held 
streams. As tothe smaller amount of such dis- | them twenty years ago. <A contrast to this state 
ease justly attributable to emanations from the iol things is exhibited by the people who cultivate 
general face of the country, it would be greatly | the poor lands of the “piney woods.” Deprived 
limited, if not annihilated, by that kind of manur- | of all the comforts and luxuries furnished by the 
ing which would most redound to the profit of the | river, and compelled by the difficulties of their si- 
farmers, in other respects as well as in preserv- | tuation to be laborious and frugal, they have 
ing health. Such has been the undoubted result} prospered in their estates, in spite of poor lands 
on farms and in neighborhoods in Prince George, | and a wretched system of agriculture, as much 
where marl has been extensively applied. But it) as their richer and more favored countymen have 
is evident, that to derive this benefit fully, all the done otherwise. ‘They live plainly, but comforta- 
lands of the neighborhood, whether in» wood, | bly, have no fear of the sheriff before their eyes, nor 
meadow or arable, should be made calcareous | anticipations of leaving their children in want, or 
on the surface. : | dependence—and are able to exercise, and doubt- 
The salt marshes in this neighborhood are gen- | less do exercise, true and kind hospitality, without 
erally high and firm, and rarely covered by tides. | ostentation, and without the waste of the enter- 
The growth is of different kinds of salt grasses, | tainers’ time and good habits, still more than of 
which are excellent food for cattle in the spring, | his victuals and drink, on idle loungers and dissipa- 
and beginning of summer, but which become un- | ted companions and visiters. 
fit afterwards. If this is (as is alleged) from the | — It was stated in the early part of these remarks 
older state of’ the grasses, it might be prevented that the low state of agriculture in this and the 
by mowing the marshes, and thus providing a/| counties lying to the east, was inexplicable. But 
young and tender growth in the latter part of | the reasons given for it will serve as a partial ex- 
summer. The kinds of grass which grow on/j| planation. ‘The main one is the inducements held 
these marshes affect that locality more because of’; out to capitalists, and still more to poor men and 
its saltness than its wetness. As a proof of this, | laborers, to get timber for market, rather than to 
I saw the same kind of grass, of good growth, | till the earth for slower-coming gains. The im- 
covering the lofty ramparts of the fortress at Old | mense quantity of excellent timber in these coun- 
Point Comfort, though the marsh mud which had | ties has afforded occupation, in getting it up for 
been used to construct them, had been for years | market, to any amount of labor: and the northern 
In this very dry situation. demand for shingles, and that of the navy yard in 
Marl has not been in use but a few years in| Portsmouth, and the works at Fortress Monroe, 
Nansemond county, nor is it now used to much | for every other kind of building and ship timber, 
extent, or by many persons, compared to the | have ollered ready and profitable markets for all 
great number who have it in their power to profit | the products of labor thus directed. Even though 
well by this manure. I saw, as well as heard of, | the general and average returns of this and agri- 
striking improvements made by marling, on the | cultural labor had been equal, the latter would be 
farms of Mr. J. T. Kilby, Mr. Mills Riddick, sen. received only alter a year’s time (at shortest, ) 
and Mr. J. Bunch, all in the neighborhood of while a load of timber could be cut and sold ina 
Suffolk, But still, the example of these gentle- | few weeks. But the profits of the timber busi- 
men has had but little effect in stimulating, or even | ness were the best. Besides—the great public 
awakening their torpid countymen. Some per- | works long carrying on at the navy yard and the 
sons went zealously, but not judiciously to work : | fortifications required a great number of ordinary 
they put rich marl on poor land in quantities far | hands, for which enormous hires have been al- 
too heavy ; and having thereby injured their land, | ways paid. This served to take away from agri- 
they have taken no means to correct the error. cultural labor much of its proper laboring forcee— 
hey are content to abandon marling, and to and induced the owners of labor and capital to 
stand by their first fruits of it, as full evidence of ‘look to other sources of profit than cultivating or 
its worthlessness, or the danger of using it. ‘improving the soil. These advantages, have had 
his county is celebrated for its crops of very | evil, instead of good effects. 
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THE PEAT SOILS OF SCOTLAND, COMPARED 
WITH THE JUNIPER SOIL OF THE DISMAL 
SWAMP. 


[The writer of the following answer, though in the | 


humble station of overseer of a farm, is an intelligent 


and well read agriculturist as well as a hard working 
and practical one. Supposing that he must be, from per- 


sonal observation, well acquainted with the peats and 


peat soils of his native country, Scotland, and tierefore | 
could correctly judge of the points of diflerence or of 


agreement between them and the soil of the Dismal 
Swamp, a large unbroken specimen was sent to hii for 
that purpose, of the juniper soil, including both super 
and sub-stratum, and also the cover of plants found 
growing thereon. It was from the sub-stratum of this 
parcel that the specimen No. 4, was taken, which was 
stated at page 520, to lose 96 per cent. in bulk of vege- 
table matter, by burning.—Ep ] 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Coggin’s Point, December 4th, 1836. 


I have examined the specimen of soil from the 
Dismal Swamp, which you sent to me, and shall 
endeavor to point out the very close resemblance 
which it bears to the peat soils of Scotland. To 
make myself more easily understord, [ shall de- 
scribe the dillerent varieties of peats, or peat spils, 
as they occur in Scotland, founded upon the prac- 
tical uses made of them, and the different degrees 
of decomposition in which the vegetable matter is 
generally found. 

The first kind is the solid true peat, or turf, a 
mass of decayed vegetable matter, sufficiently firm 
to cut easily with the spade into pieces, of the size 
and shape of common bricks, or larger, and which, 
when sun-dried, are ready for fuel. This solid 
mass often occurs of very considerable depth. I 
have often seen it upwards of four feet deep. 

The second kind is a similar mass of vegetable 
matter, only in a state of greater decomposition, 
and after being dug out, requires to be baked. or 
compressed with the hand into small cakes called 
‘neat pies,’’ before they are laid out to dry for fuel. 

The third is the more perfectly decayed vegeta- 
ble matter, entirely unfit for fuel; this generally un- 
derlies the two former, and often occurs of very great 
depths. In most of the peat mosses, (swamps, ) 
it is in nearly a fluid state—and a person walking 
on the comparatively firm surface, even in dry sea- 
sons, will cause the earth around him for a consi- 
derable distance, to vibrate at every step. This, 
very nearly pure vegetable matter when deprived 
of its superabundant water, is frequently used in a 
compost with lime as a top-dressing on pasture 
fields, and is also much used in composts by nur- 
serymen and horticulturists in raising many 
plants, particularly heath from the south of Africa, 


and many plants from this country, such as kal- | 


mias, azaleas, rododendrons, &c.; some deposites 
of this contain a considerable portion of ferruginous 
matter. 

This specimen of soil from the Dismal Swamp 
resembles all the kinds in color, but can hardly be 
said to present any other resemblance to the first. 
Decomposition in this country, [ presume, takes 
place too rapidly to admit of such a formation. But 
all of the specimen of surface soil (about six 


a 
1) 4 , Be - 

inches deep, ) above the slimy mud, presents a vepy 
‘close, if not identical resemblance to the second 
‘kind above described, and in Scotland, would be 
|termed peat earth. In burning, it presents the very 





same appearances, and emits while burning the 
same strong, but not disagreeable sme!l—a smelj 
distinct from that of any other among vegetable 
matter with which I am acquainted, and which ad. 
heres tenaciously toevery thing with which it comes 
incontact. When used as a tuel in the distillation 
of spirits, it imparis to the spirits the same peculiar 
flavor, and itis generally much esteemed. 

The specimens of cryptogamous plants accom. 
panying the soil, pariicularly the mosses < Musci) 
are the same, or at farthest, only diflerent varieties 

of the same species, as are indigenous to every 
/peat moss in Scotiand.- In the specimen of these 
were a few dried leaves of fern, (filices,) and 
which from its appearance, I judge to be the ne- 
phrodium lobaium, which though net growing ex- 
tensively in the peat mosses of Scotland, is to be 
‘found in the neighborhood of springs in sheltered 
situations on soils of this nature. In wet and 
swampy situations in this country, I have seen 
‘many plants of the sweet gale (myrica gali) grow- 
‘ing, and which also are plentiful on some of the 
'peat soils of Scotland—with this diflerence, that in 
this country they are indeciduous, in Scotland they 
‘are deciduous; and I presume, the same plaut 
abounds in the Dismal Swamp. 
The masses of vegetable matter in the peat 
mosses of Scotland consist principally of a great 
variety of mosses—-a few only of the fern tribe, 
which require more silex for their growth than is 
| generally to be found in the real peat mosses— 
large quantities of coarse grasses also abound, 
these decaying more rapidly than the other species 
of plants, appear to form the principal earthy in- 
'gredient found in the true peat. The heath which 
principally abounds in such situations, is the erica 
vulgaris. Altogether these peat mosses presenta 
barren, naked and cheerless aspect. 

These. peat mosses though generally considered 
as resting on a gravel bottom, are not without man 
exceptions: the bottoms of some of them, whic 
have been reached, rest on a stiff tenacious clay. 
An extensive peat moss near Sterling, from which 
a great portion of' tiie peat soil has been removed, 
presents this latter appearance, and is now becom- 
ing a rich and productive soil. The agent employed 
in removing this soil was water, aided by having 
ditches or canals cut where necessary. The almost 
incredible masses of this species of soil thus remov- 
ed and carried by streams of water into the river 
Forth, and becoming united with other alluvion, 
has been the means of forming some rich alluvial 
deposites on the shores at the head of the estuary 
of the same name, into which that river empties 
‘itself. In one place, a farm of considerable extent 
has thus, with the aid of embankment (so formed 
‘as to admit the flow of the tide, and to retain the 
alluvial matter contained in the water, ) been form- 
ed; and what was less than twenty vears ago 4 
bay covered by the waters of the German Ocean, 
is now arich and fertile soil. In some instances, 
these peat inosses cover soils to a great depth, 
which at an early period, appear to have been co- 
vered with forest trees of large size, many of which 
are frequently found, and some oaks in a state o! 
excellent preservation. 
| The soil of the greater part of the heath-covered 
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n Scotland, is generally termed peat earth, | 


land l 


hut which differs considerably from the peat moss. 
i: is much less spongy, and much more mixed with 
the other common soils, and fewer of the mosses 

row on this soil, than on the peat mosses. ’erns 

row abundantly: the most common are the poly- 
podium vulgare, pieus aquilina, or brake, scolopen- 
drum oficinarum, &c. Heaths in this soil grow 
juxurianily, principally the erica vulgaris, herbacea, 
dumosa, with many sub-varieties. Some of the 
Myrtle family are also plentiful, such as the vacer- 
num myrtillus, or black berry, vaccinum vitis idea, 
or crowberry, &c. the grasses un this soil are also | 
ofa coarse quality, but afford tolerably good sheep 

asture. This soil in some situations is compara- 
tively easily improved, by paring. burning, and the | 
use of lime, &e. and which speedily makes the soil 
undergo an entire change. 

From what I know of the difierent peat soils in 
Scotland, and from a carelul examination of this 
specimen fromm the Dismal Swamp, [ believe my- 
self warranted in saying, that it is what in that 
country, is termed peat soil, earth, or moss. I have 
never before seen any such soil in this country. 

A. NICOL. 








From the (British) Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


ON MOSS IMPROVEMENTS. 


By Mr. 4. Blackadder, Land-valuator and Sur- 
veyor, Allan Park, Stirling. 


Much has been written upon Moss as an agri- 
enliural soil, and many will be ready to conclude 
that nothing farther can be brought forward worthy 
of attention. Men of the first-rate talents and of 
extensive acquirements have studied its chemical | 
qualities, and with every opportunity for observae | 
tion and investigation, have, without prejudice, re- 
corded facts. Agriculturists of enterprise and 
skill have made experiments with a view to re- 
claiming or improving mosses; yet, afier all, on 
no subject are opinions more at variance. ‘Theory 
is opposed to theory, facts opposed to facts, and ex- 
periments present the most opposite results. It is 
natural to ask, how is this? [ am disposed to re- | 
ply, that the true and only cause is, that little or | 
no attention has been paid to the different kinds of’ 








moss; and this seems evident from the circum- | 


stance that none of the writers on the cultivation 
of moss give a full description of the nature and 
quality of the moss treated of, as if all mosses 
were the same; than which there cannot be a more 
fatal mistake, owing to which much money has 
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senual to be kept in view before entering upon 
moss improvement, viz. ‘The subsoil—the order of 
the super-position—the comparative thickness of 
the subordinate moss strata, and their diversified 
composition—the state in point of humidity and 
capacities for drainage—proportion of commixed 
earthy matiers—superficial alluvial depesitations— 
substances acting as decomposing applications 
the nature and uses of the adjaceut rocks and their 
earthy covers—and the prospects of improvement. 

Subsoils of Jfoss.—These formed the common 
surtace soil prior to the growth of the moss, and 
are as diversified as can be supposed. If they are 
deep and rich, and the superincumbent moss of a 
moderate depth, the most lucrative course, where 
other circumstances concur, is to float off the moss 
entirely, and cultivate the subsoil, as has been 
done to the extent of some thousand of acres in 
the Vale of Forth, in Scotland; but if it cannot be 
floated off, and is only one or two feet in depth, a 
similar permanent improvement may be etlected 
by ploughing and burning, until the subsoil is 
reached. Again, if the moss is shallow, and the 
subsoil sand, or such like inferior soil, the best im- 
provement is a top-dressing of one or more inches, 
to be obtained by casting out the subsoil from pa- 
rallel ditches, and, however poor the quality, it 
will decompose the moss, and produce a good pas- 
ture. But another reason for examining the sub- 
soil is, that the richer it is, other things being 
equal, the richer the nature of the plants which it 
originally produced, and also that of the subsequent 
peat earth. Nor should it be forgotten, that not 
unfrequenily the subsoil of moss is a valuable shell 
marl, 

Composition of Moss Proper.—Every one at all 
conversant with mosa, knows the worth!essness of 
“flow moss” (the produce of Sphagnum, Hypnam, 
&c.) either as a soil or for fuel, and it is indeed the 
most indecomposible of plants of'so soft a texture ; 
unhappily it is of all others the most prevalent in 
the less elevated mossy grounds. If, therefore, it 
forms the surface cover, any prospect of a high 
degree of fertility must necessarily be distant; but 
if it be covered by a stratum of decayed heath, 
bent, cotton grass, &c. the quality of the moss soil 
is mach better. Oiher mosses are chiefly composed 
of reeds (arundo.) horse tail (equisetum,) trefoil 
(menyanihes trifoliata,) sedge (iris, ) rushes (jun- 
cus,) &e. such more readily decompose, and form 
a much richer soil than either of the former. 
Nothing so well determines the quality of moss as 
the plants which it spontaneously produces; for 
the noss soil and its products are nearly of the 





most unprofitably been expended, and on account 
of these manifold failures, many have been deter- 
red from attempting moss improvements, where 
the result would have been highly advantageous, 

his is a consequence not less to be deplored when 
We consider what a vast extent of the suriace of 
the three kingdoms is under moss, and that iis 
baneful effects are severely felt on the adjacent 


crops, from the cold and humid atmosphere which | 


is presence engenders; for who does not know 
that in very few seasons wiil even oats or potatoes 
come to maturity in the vicinity of moss; and that, 
in our best seasons, they are inferior, owing to the 
early frosts rendered more intense by copious eva- 
poration, 


It is therefore proposed to state some things es- 
Vou. [V—67 


same substance, and the crop of the preceding 
| years is the soil in which the next crop vegetates. 
| Again, the moss plants now vegetating, indicate 
ithe degree of moisture; for s0 soon as a perma- 
‘nent saturation is effected, the sphagnum, &e. is 
| produced to the almost total exclusion of the other 
'plauts; but on the water being drawn off its dies, 
and is succeeded by heath and sundry coarse aqua- 
‘tie grasses; or, if rendered sufficiently dry, bent 
| grass prevails. If decomposition is by any means 
effected, then rushes, and also the finer pasture- 
grasses, supplant the latter. While moss plants 
continue still to grow, it is evident that the depth 
of moss must be still on the increase, and this by 
reason of the antiseptic qualities of its products; 
but where by any means pasture-grasses, or even 
rushes, abound, it is manifest that the proper moss 
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is in a state of decay, decomposition has commen- 


ced, and a very different soil is presented, and of 


course a different treatment is called for. Had 
these circumstances been brought under notice by 
writers on moss improvement, not only would their 
conflicting statements have been avoided, but im- 
mense sums saved, or applied usefully and to per- 
manent advantage, which oftentimes have been 
worse than thrown away. 

Depth, Humidity, and Draining.—Mosses of 
great depth, or vertical thickness, and having a 
nearly level surface, are generally more elevated, | 
softer, and more fluid towards their central portion. | 
It is a common practice to encircle them with a 
main drain, which indeed prevents flooding from 
higher grounds, but has little or no effect in drain- | 
ing the area of the moss field. The main drain | 
should invariably pass through the centre of the | 
softest or deepest part of the moss; and although 
that should be the highest, it will very soon be- | 
come the lowest, and produce a subsidence and 
inclination towards it, on all sides. It iscommonly 
objected to this course, that the moss is too soft to 
admit of it; and, indeed, if the drain is at the out- 
set made more than one foot in depth, the matter 
thrown out will soon press the sides together, or 
even cause the bottom to swell up. This difficulty 
is, however, not insurmountable, if operations are 
carried gradually, and if at the same time with the 
main drain, smaller ones are Jed off from it, at 
right angles, in parallel straight lines, and only 
made deeper as the moss consolidates. In the 
vicinity of a large river, or of the sea, the whole 
excavated moss of the principal drains may better 
be floated off; and where too elevated to admit of 
a stream of water being brought over it for that 
purpose, the main drain may be deepened for a 
time, merely by the rain water collected on the sur- 
face. This course was effectually employed in a 
drain a mile and a half in length, in Blair Drum- 
mond moss, in Pertshire, under the eye of the wri- 
ter, and under the direction of his father. The 
moss was eighteen feet deep, and so soft that 
boards were necessary even in the dryest season 
to support the feet from sinking when only walk- 
ing over it; and indeed on one occasion it burst 
out and covered many acres of the adjoining ara- 
ble plain, and surrounded several houses, sur- 
mounting every obstacle adopted to obstruct its 
course. Whatever be the nature of moss, it is on 
all hands agreed that no improvement can be 
made without draining. Yet it must bea primary 
consideration, whether, under all circumstances, 
the expense cven of draining would be well be- 
stowed, although, were even the pernicious etlects 
on vegetation and animal life included in the esti- 
mate; yet on the latter account, it is most desira- 
ble that all mosses were eflectually drained. The 
facilities for this purpose ought indeed to be among 
the first ‘inquiries, and that not merely whether 
there is a superficial inclination, such as might be 
sufficient for draining other soils, but also making 
allowance for the subsidence of the moss, conse- 
quent on draining, which may average one-fifth of 
its depth. Ifthere be a permanent stream through 
the main drain, liable to occasional increase, allow- 
ance must be made co as it may be sufficient to 
contain the whole, and thereby avoid all flooding ; 
but otherwise no drain in any kind of moss need 
exceed four or five feet in depth, and for covered 





—————————— 
These being straight, and parallel fo each other. 
and discharging into larger subdivisional drain, 


and being distant from each other from tWenty-four 


There is no danger of over-drying moss by dra 





drains a depth of three feet is quite sufficient. . 


to forty-eight feet, accord:ng to the nature of the 


moss, will in general be found quite Sufficient, 


; . in- 
ing; but there is much danger of this being done 


by trenching; moss should never be stirred [or erpp. 
ping to a greater depth than eight or nine inches. 
Manures, &c. for Decomposing Moss.—A¢is. 
cent rock strata ouglit to be carefully explored, as 
in general they have each their corresponding 
earthy covering more or less adapted to the purpo. 
ses of vegetation. Where the rocks are of the 


primitive class, or of the coal formation, their dis. 


integrated portions, and oli-times their superficial 
covers, are of inferior value as a soil; but even the 
rock earth of the latter, as also of clay-slate, lime, 
or even the old red sandstone, though not previ- 
ously mingled nor superimposed in the moss, are 
yet valuable as ingredients ef composts for top- 
dressing; as are also those of the purer sandstone, 
greenstone, and sea sand, containing calcareous 
matters in a state of decomposition, or even when 
these are absent. While sand laid over moss pro- 
duces rapid decomposition, and consequent vege- 
tation, no such effect is produced by the purer 
clays. Putrescent matters, whether animal or 
vegetabie, possess the most powerful influence, 
Lime, unless in compost, seems to have no such 
effect on simple mosses; and its effects on mixed 
mosses, or those in a state of partial decomposition, 
must depend on the quantum of foreign matter and 
other circumstances. Examples might be given 
in illustration, and also of numerous failures in 
moss improvements, which have nevertheless been 
lauded as if attended with complete success. Re- 
garding these and some other matters, a fitture op- 
pertunity may perhaps be afforded for offering fur- 
ther remarks. 

Prospects of Advantage by Improvement.—The 
value of moss greatly depends on local circum- 
stances; and particularly with regard to the sup- 
ply of operatives at the commencement of im- 
provements; access to putrescent manures ; mar- 
kets for the sale of the produce ; soils affording 
materials for top-dressing; and turf suitable for 
wedge-drains; or for drain tile, or stone for drains, 
or clean gravel if found preferable; the expense 
at which these can be laid down at the moss must 
enter into the calculation. Or, again, if the moss 
is to be entirely removed, whether an adequate 
supply of water can be obtained with access to a 
river or to the sea into which it may be floated off. 
Nothing adds more to the intrinsic value of moss 
than mixtures of other soils during the progress of 
its formation, either by means of the winds carry- 
ing drift sand, or by water transporting earthy 
particles. When, again, a considerable quantity 
is thus superimposed, the soil ceases to be a moss; 
properly so called, and is an alluvial soil upon 4 
moss subsoil. In either case little more is required 
than thorough draining, in order to the production 
by ordinary means of the best crops ; and such Is 
the description of the greater part of the mosses 
hitherto successfully improved in Scotland. There 
are, however, more of this description of mosses 
than is generally supposed, for the commixton 0 
foreign materials is not easily detected by the ey¢s 
excepting by the inspection of dried portions 10 a 
strong light after being recently broken acrorr, 
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when the minute siliceous particles become sufli- |in the open air, and abstain from wynds. We 
ciently apparent. are no enemies to poor soils, far less to rich ones, 


vy. B.—The obvious results, merely, of the ad- 
jiion of siliceous sands to mosses, have been 
brought under notice in the preceding semarks. 
Were the principle upon which the sand operates 


ignorantly and stupidly called poor, which under 
proper treatment efluse riches; but to extract from 
paupers a return for the expenditure squandered 
by miserly greed on their reluctant bottoms cold 
catisinctorily determined, it would doubtless furm | and bare, is the insanity of speculation, and such 
: valuable acquisition to agricultural science. schemes deserve being buried along with their 

4 Cultivated Moor.—The following is a sketch | capital in quagmires. Lord! how they—the quag- 
ofan attempt to cultivate a moor, dashed off by a | mires—suck in dung! You say they don’t suck it 
hand, the productions of which can never be mis- | in—well then, they spew it out—it evaporates— 
taxen. ‘The moral of this graphic picture is, that | and what is the worth of weeds? Lime whitens 
there is a Wrong as well as aright way of improv- | a moss; that is true, but so does snow. Snow 
‘na 1 MOOT. | melts—what becomes of lime no mortal knows but 

“The Moor.—It was then ever so many miles | the powheads—them it poisons, and they give up 
long, and ever so many miles abroad, and nobody | the ghost. Drains are dug deep now-a-days— 
thought of guessing how many miles round ; but sand we respect Mr. Johnstone. So are gold mines. 
some dozen years ago it was absolutely measured | But from gold mines that precious metal—at a 
toa rood, by a land-louper of a surveyor—distri- | great expense, witness its price--is exterred; in 
huted—drained—enclosed—utterly ruined forever. | drains that precious metal, witness wages, is inter- 
No—not forever. Nature laughs to scorn acts of red, and then it becomes squash. Stirks starve— 
parliament, and we predict that, in a quarter of a | heifers are hove with windy nothing—-with oxen 








century, she will resume the management of that | 
moor. = 
already to take lots of it into her own hands, 
Wheat has no business there—and should keep to 
thecarses. In spring, she takes him by the braird 
till he looks yellow in the face long before his time 





frogs compete in bulk, with every prospect of a 
We rejoice to hear that she is beginning | successiul issue; and on such pasturage where 
would be the virility of the bulls of Basham ? 


| MODE OF EXACTLY REPRESENTING LEAVES. 


—in summer, by the cuff of the neck till he lies | T’o the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


down on his back and rots in the rain—in autumn, 
hy the ears, and rubs him against the grain till he 
exnires, as fashionless as the winnle-straes with 
which he is interlaced—in winter, she shakes him | 
in the stook till he is left but a shadow, which 
pigeons despise. See him in stack at Christmas, 
and you pity the poor straw. Here and there bits 
of bear or bigg, and barley, she permits to flourish ; 
nor is she loath to see the flowers and shaws and 
apples on the poor man’s plant—the life-sustaining 
potato—which none but political economists hate, 
and all Christians love. She is not so sure about 
turnips, but as they are a green crop, she leaves 
them to the care of the fly. But where are our 
gowans gone? ‘There they still are, in flocks 
which no cultivation can scatter or eradicate—inex- 
tinguishable by all the lime that was ever brought 
unslokened from all the kilns that ever glowed— 
by all the dung that was ever heaped, fresh and 
fuming from the Augean stables in the land. Yet 
her heart burns within her to behold, even in the 
midst of what she abhors, the large dew-loved 
heads of clover whitening or reddening, or with 
their rival colors amicably intermingled, a new 
birth, glorious in the place of reedy marish or fen, 
where the cat’s-paw noddcd—and them she will 
retain into herself when once more she rejoices in 
her Wilderness Restored. And would we be so 
barbarous as to seek to impede the progress of 
improvement, and to render agriculture a dead let- 
ter? We are not so barbarous—nor yet so savage. 
We love civilized life, of which we have long been 
one of the smallest, but sincerest ornaments. But 
agriculture, like education, has its bounds. It is, 
like it, a science, and woe to the country that en- 
courages all kinds of quacks. Cultivate a moor! 





educate a boor! First, understand the character | 
of clods and clodhoppers. To say nothing now of 
the urbans and suburbans—a perilous people—yet | 
of great capabilities; for to discuss that question 


would lead us into lanes; and_as it is a long lane | any other, because it gives the very fac simile of 
that has never a turning, for the present we keep | 


Petersburg, Nov. 28, 1836. 


Dear Sir,—In a note in the introductory part of 
Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, there is a recipe for taking 
the impressions of leaves. It is to smoke a sheet 
of oiled writing paper over a candle, until a sort of 
unctuous ink is formed—to apply this ink to the 
interior suriace of the leaf; and then to press this 
inked surlace on a clean sheet of thin letter paper. 
[ tried this plan, and found it successful, but it was 
tedious and troublesome—since one blackening of 
a sheet would answer only for a very few leaves, 
and the repeated oiling of the paper jeopardized 
one’s dress. 

It occurred to me, that printer’s ink would an- 
swer the purpose. [I procured a small quamity of 
this article from the office of the Register, and had 
two small dads, as [ call them, made of cotton, co- 
vered with an old glove, the handle being a small 
wooden thread-spool sewed in. With this appara- 
tus, I applied the ink to the leaf, and pressed it 
with a book, and [ found the impression exact and 
beautiful. My next step in improvement, was to 
fasten two pieces of thick board together, by means 
of leather hinges—a primitive printing press. 

A more complete and elegant machine, however, 
would be a merchant’s letter press—-which, when 
used in printing leaves, might be called the leaf 
press. 

In towns, however, I agree with you, a print- 
ing press would be the best, and ready to the hand. 
By means of this machine, filty leaves might be 
printed at once, and by inking both sides of the 
leaves, duplicate impressions might be made each 
time—one of the upper, and the other of the un- 
der side, which would make the number of im- 
pressions a hundred, and the same leaves from one 
inking, might be printed a number of times; and 
by re-inking, might be struck off “ad infinitum.” 

This mode of delineating leaves is preferable to 


nature—the veins, the outline, the very grain and 
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texture of the leaf—and, perhaps, by coloring the 
ink, the image of the leaf might be exactly given. 

In this way, students of botany, may preserve 
impressions of the many thousand species of leaves, 
and travellers may adorn their porte feuii/es with 
the foliage of the prairie, and the forest; and the 
daughters of our country-gentlemen may thus 
agreeably occupy the leisure of a summer morn- 
ing in copying the beauties of nature, by a mode 
the least expensive or Jaborious, and the most ex- 
act and faithful, that can possibly be used. 

{ forgot to mention, that the outside quires of let- 
ter paper will answer perfectly well, and that when 
aren ps a number of sheets stitched, make a leaf- 

ook—a pretiy ornament of the parlor; and, also, 
your suggestion-that the paper ought to be damp- 
ened, by dipping the whole quire into a vessel of 
water, that it may the better absorb the ink; to 
which [ will add, that, perhaps, printing paper 
would be the most suituble for this purpose—and, 


- - 


————— 
| Both these two great railways cross the Meher 
rinand Nottoway rivers below their falls, and the 
| Portsmouth road also crosses the Blackwater river 
}—and this last, and that only below the railway 
is alone made any use of for navigation to brine 
| country produce to be put on the railway, for mar. 
ket. And it is probable that no such use would 
have been made of the Blackwater, for boats bring. 
|ing crops made in the neighborhood, but for thei; 
being shown the way, by this being made a reay. 
lar steamboat route from Edenton, and by which 
‘much cotten is brought from North Carolina, to be 
sent by the railway to Norfolk. The almost total 
| disuse of these three easily navigated rivers, is one 
of the ost remarkable instances of the inveteracy 
of long established habits in our countrymen, and 
the slowness with which they adopt improved fa- 
cilities, when offered to their acceptance. These 
three rivers, though small, flow over very level 





beds, and would require but litde labor and expense 


lastly, that what it takes so long to detail, isa per- | to be made navigable for fiat boats for distances 


fectly simple process, and may be done in a mi- 
nute. 


Your obedient servant c. C. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


THE PORTSMOUTH AND ROANOKE RAILWAY. 
THE NAVIGATION OF THE MEHERRIN, NOT- 
TOWAY, AND BLACKWATER RIVERS. 


By the Editor. 


The Portsmouth and Roanoke Railway route, 
as far westward asthe Meherrin, is remarkably 
level—and of course the trains are propelled with 
proporticnable facility, and diminished expenditure 
of power. It is, indeed, an admirable track for 
ite general straightness, no less than its level 
course. But still there were great causes of diffi- 
culty and expense in the first construction, and so 
will there continue to be in future repairs. The 
country is low, aud the streams passed are border- 
ed by swamps or Jow-grounds, which required 
long bridges elevated on sustaining posts and 
framed timbers. All these bridges remain un- 
covered, except the one across the Blackwater, 
and o! course their decay will be rapid, and very 
costly repairs will soon be necessary. After pas- 
sing the Meherrin, the route is quite undulating. 
and generally ascending to where it crosses the 
Petersburg railway, less than two miles {rom the 


southern termination of the latter, at Blakely on | navication. 


the Roanoke. 

I took my seat in the train at Suffolk, for the 
intersection near the Roanoke, there to take the 
Petersburg train, as the shortest way to reach the 
Jatter town. And circuitous as is the whole route 
thus passed over, I travelled the 118 miles from 
Suffolk to Petersburg in 9 howirs—including all the 
stoppages, except one, of half an hour, between 
Jeaving the Portsmouth train and the arrival of the 
one for Petersburg. If the two companies would 
agree in their hours of arrival and departure, so as 
to permit euch a journey always on stated days, 

as might be done without inconvenience,) and 
the arrangement was made known, there would 
be many persons who would come by the two rail: 


{ 
| 


which combined, would make at least 120 miles, 
without including the Chowan, formed by the junc. 
tion of the Meherrin and Nottoway, which is now 
used for navigation. The length of the Meherrin, 
from the lowest fal!s to where it unites with the 
Nottoway, to form the Chowan, is more than 60 
miles, as measured on the map. The Nottoway, 
from its lower falls above the Petersburg railway, 
to the point of junction just named, is more than 
40 miles—and the Blackwater from the southern 
line of Surry county, to where that river joins the 
Nottoway, is 80 miles. 

From above the Petersburg railway, there are 
no falls, or rocks, in either the Meherrin or Notto- 
way—nor, indeed, any obstruction to downward 
navigation, except trees fallen by accident, or more 
generally by design, into the streams, and which, 
if sawed into pieces at low water, would all 
he swept away, together with the rafis and sand 
bars which they have served to form, by the first 
freshet. It is true, that these streams are very low 
in summer droughts: but the crops of the country 
(cotton and corn,) are seldom ready for market 
before the streams are full—and the timber which 
this navigation would bring into use, and make 
valuable for market, might wait until the water 
was sufficiently deep for its transportation. The 
Nottoway lands are among the most productive in 
the counties of Sussex and Southampton—and its 
passing through the heaviest producing region, 18 
another reason why this river should be used for 
But because these waters led to no 
suitable market before, and because every farmer 
has always been in the habit of sending his crops 
to market by his carts or wagon, no one thinks yet 
of taking the far cheaper way of' boats to either 
of the railways. Meherrin and Nottoway might 
doubtless be’ profitably improved and navigated 
far above their falls, as routes to the upper railway: 


| hut it would he idle to urge that, while the advan- 


tages offered by their far better waters below the 
falls are overlooked, and almost totally neglected. 





It has been a long time since the attention of the 


‘writer of these remarks was attracted to the pecu- 
liar cirenmstances of these waters, and the advan- 
‘tages that might be derived from bringing them 
| into use. To induce others more interested, and 


ways from Norfolk to Petersburg, rather than wait | having more local information, to think upon that 
one, and sometimes two days, for a passage by the | and other kindred subjects, the subjoined “Hints 


steamboats. 


and Queries,” were published in 1825; which may 
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now furnish some amusement, if nothing more, by 
the strong contrast displayed of the condition of 
things, and of prospects, then and now. If the rea- 
der, at this time, should condemn the scheme then 

roposed for bringing these natural canals into use, 
as altogether absurd and ridiculous, (as it certainly 
would have been, if the present state of improve- 
ment could have been anticipated,) let it be re- 
membered, that at that time no one had thought of 
constructing rail roads in this region—nor estab- 
lishing the now prosperous cotton and other lacto- 
ries, which will be so increased -in time, as to re- 
quire as much of the water of the Annomattox, as 
then ran in waste down the falls. For these two 
great improvements, the country owes much to 
the enterprising spirit of Petersburg—and to the 
fortunate results of these bold but judicious adven- 
tures, Petersburg owes her present and fast grow- 
ing prosperity, which stand is such marked con- 
trast to the state of decline which seemed progres- 
sive as late as when this piece was published. But 
the writer was not more in the dark then, as to the 
near approaching revival of the prosperity of Pe- 
tersburg, from the railway and the factories then 
not planned, than he was in supposing that furnish- | 
ing a proper outlet to the three rivers would bring} 
them into use. They have now better outlets than 
he then supposed possible to obtain—being inter- 
sected, in five different places, by rail roads furnish- 
ing speedy and cheap conveyance to two different 
market towns: and yet these rivers are almost as 
little used now, as before the construction of these 
great works. 


ON THE WANT OF UNIFORMITY IN THE STATED 
VALUES OF FRENCH AND OTHER WEIGIITS 
AND MEASURES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Columbia, South Carolina, Nov. 23, 1€36. 


Dear Sir,—I should have replied to your letter be- 
fore, but have been confined by violent indisposition 
and unable to work. I had mustered about twenty 
books of authority, for the purpose of drawing up 
a paper on the discrepancies of the system of 
weights and measures, published in our elementary 
books, deemed of authority on the question: but 
as you seemed to decline my offer, by taking no 
notice of it, | took no further trouble, and distribu- 
ted my authorities, which I fear I shall not find lei- 
sure to collect again and compare.* 

As aspecimen, however. of the necessity of such 
a paper, I send you the following memoranda. 

According to Dr. Redman Coxe, Dr. Gregory, 

Ir. Renwick and others, the French gramme is 
stated at 15444 troy grains, and the kilogramme 
at 15444 grains, whereas, the true number is 
15434 grains. See the mistake explained in 1 
Kelly’s Cambist, p. 140, (2nd edit. 1821.) I won- 
der Mr, Renwick, whose usefil little book, “Com- 
pendium of Mechanics,” was published in 1830, 
should not have been aware of’ this mistake. 


T . . . 

None of these popular compilations give you 
the barometrical and thermometrical degrees, at 
which the numbers are taken. 


Again—A cubic inch of water, barometer at 29.5, 
thermometer at 60° of Fahrenheit, will weigh, ac- 
cording to Dr. Geo. Shuckburgh, 252.506 yrs. 








By Dr. Henry, of Manchester, 252.52 
By Dr. Paris, 252.72 
By act of Parliameut, 5, Geo. 4, ch. 
74, at 62° Fuhrenheit, 252.458 
By Mr. Hasler, (Report, 1832,) at 40 
(Fahrenheit, ) 252.7 
Average 252.5916 





So, Mr. Hasler, in his report to our Secretary of 
State, 18382, makes the metre 39.380, instead of 
39.371. I suspect this is a typographical mistake 
for 39.370, at 32 of Fahrenheit. 

By law (of all the old thirteen states, New 
York excepted,) the standard bushel is the Win- 
chester bushel of 183 inches diameter, by 8 inches 
deep, containing 2,150.42 cubic inches. The half 
bushel will, therefore, be 18} by 4 inches. The 


imodel bushel kept in the Department of’ State, at 


Washington, holds (according to Hasler) 467,681.6 
grains at 39.83 of Fahrenheit by actual measure- 
ment, and is therefore less than the legal Winches- 
ter bushel, by 75,294.4 grains, or 156.8 ounces, 
neglecting allowance for difference of temperature. 
The Winchester bushel at 62 Fahrenheit, contains 
1131.89 ounces. 

The present imperial bushel of England, con- 
tains (5 Geo. 4, ch. 74,) 2218.192 cubic inches, 
and holds exactly 80 Ibs. avoirdupois of distilled 
water: that is, 560,000 grains; the troy pound be- 
ing 5,760 grains, and the aveirdupois pound, 7,000 
grains. So thatthe present imperial bushel, is to 
the Winchester, as 1.031 to 1. 

It appears from the reports of Mr. J. Q. Adams, 
and Mr. Hasler, that the whole system of weights 
and measures throughout the United States, is 
irregular and inaccurate. The specimens kept at 
the custom houses of the seaport towns, and in 
the office of the Department of State, disagree with 
each other, and with the legal weights and mea- 
sures. By legal, meaning those in use in England, 
before 5 Geo. 4, ch. 74, and adopted by the statu- 
tory enactment in all the old states. The alteration 
made by New York, has no merit of any kind. 
Had New York adopted the present imperial 
weights and measures of Great Britain, which 
possess all necessary practical accuracy and con- 
venience, (Capt. Sabine’s objections notwithstand- 
ing,) the weights and measures of England and 
America would coincide. This I recommended in 
a tract distributed at Congress, in 1824. I have 
now neither time nor the necessary collection of 
authorities, fo pursue this subject farther. I send 
you a newspaper article on the subject, which 
shows the inconvenience the public submit to, for 
wantofa regular system of weights and measures. 
The two commercial nations of the world are 
eminently Great Britain and the United States, 





—— 





* This seeming neglect or rejection of Dr. Cooper’s | 


offer, was far from being designed, as a subsequent let- 
ter has explained to him. Any contributions from his 
pen, that his leisure and convenience may permit to be 


and the advantages arising from their adopting 
one and the same system, would be very great in- 
deed. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your obedient servant, 





offered, will always be highly acceptable.—Ep. 


| THOMAS COOPER, M. D. 
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From the Columbia Times and Gazette. | 74, altered all the old weights and measures of that 
kingdom, and established what are called the jm. 

perial weights and measures. The old Winches. 
ter gallon (our legal gallon at this moment for ¢y 
measure,) contained 268:8 inches, which multi. 
plied by eight gives 2150.4 for the bushel. ‘The 











BUSHEL AND HALF BUSIIEL. 


Sir,—Some time ago, 1 bought in this town a 
half bushel measure, branded 8. B. 1835. It mea- 
sured eleven inches and a quarter in diameter (in- imperial gallon now contains 277.274 cubic inche 
side measure, ) and seven inches and three-quarters | 4 she “imperial bushel 2218.192 cubic ow 
. . . ~~ ° ° , . , a8 

‘pi sontaine fore ches | tehes, 
ir) eer ani reaien, cove comaheat But no state in the union has adopted the Impe- 
+ oD c c 


rial measure, or changed its old Winchester bushe 
wi-4 ; . ; . a) ‘ TOS >» » , > ¢ | > ? . © vy y s iel 
iy ee er aren therefore, more than | 6¢ 9159 cubic inches--New York excepted, B 
ne-tourth Geticient in size. -_ , . rot & \. ing 17 of | ; 
To any person acquainted with figures, this is | act of Assembl; of South Carolina, of 17 of Mareh, 
any person acqui ~~ 1785, the several justices of the county courts of 


« : yy . ae F ; . , > ii >f , is 1]2 ° . é 
ero I ~ rt - a a h oe a J. ws i. | this state, shall have full power and authority to 
. s* ’ . > 7 2 = | . . . _ = “ 
Inches, 1s 99.4 Inches; which mullphee By 4-9 IS | regulate weights and measures within each of their 


~~ ° ° i . 
—. ' a. To ‘respective jurisdictions, and shall enforce the ob. 
ay express statutory enactmen 'servance thereof under such penalties as are pro- 


thirteen States, New York excepted, the dry mea- | vided by law for that purpose. As the Circuit 
oat — celg ye a — as and a oer | Judges have succeeded to the power and jurisdic- 
Inside diameter, And erg inches ceeps any s| tion of the County Court Justices, application may 
shall contain 2150.42 cubic inches: hence, the hali be made to the Circuit Court by the town authori 
bushel must contain by law 1075 cubic inches, |j-0.° Op. as every corporation may make a by 

' . alf yi ‘ ? “te er’ : i 
pe a the half bushel in meth et a- \law in harmony with ard in support of the laws 
ae —T gees: [a omen aia ame — of the land, the Intendant and Town Council, I 

sprcadunty ‘dl sg ' seihapeeetig a aad y “| apprehend, may lawfully enforce the existing acts 
same measure, so that they are out of the ques: | of assembly, by a by-law prescribing the most 
tion: but it is surely a public grievance which the | (oj .venient means of doing so - 
public authorities ought to rectily, if the inhabi- | “The nearest approximation to the legal contents 
tants receive the bulk of 770 instead of 1075. of tee El inientes tall tesa. oll ten o aaa 
Ought not ihe intendant and town council to put) measure thirteen inches and one sixteenth of an 
this to rights? They possess, I believe, a copper inch inside diameter, and 8 inches ceep. This 
bushel, but for what purpose I know not. The) Wi) be within about a cubic inch of 1075. 
matter complained of is surely worth their atten- yy 
tion. " 

I have said that, by the law of England, the 
only measure for corn and grain was the Win- 
chester bushel of 184 inches in diameter by eight 
inches deep, containing 2150 cubic inches. ‘The HINTS AND QUERIES 
acts of Parliament enforcing the use of the Win-| , , . ‘ : 
chester bushel, and prohibiting every other mea- age ee ee Sn 
sure for corn, are 22 Ch. 2, ch. 8,22 and 23, Ch. 2 Publiched | 1895 . § 
ch. 12. In4'Term Rep. 750 and 5 Term Rep. 353, | ?4@¢¢—4 Wished in , 
it is decided that no local usage will justify the sell- . —_ 

; ° ; Does the commercial prosperity of a town in- 
ing of grain by any other measure than the Win- crease in full sasiudan te the Se of pro- 
chester bushel, or its aliquot parts. ‘The colonies cntinis: tl thn aaih-deel tien uuaiite of the 
adopted the same measure, and the old thirteen Aa a country? nail ie ee the coun- 
states also by express law have done the same. try interested in a similar ond equal degree, in the 
About seven or eight years ago, New York chose prosperity of its market town? Can the one pos- 
to have its own peculiar weights and measures, sibly derive profit from its ‘aN enterprise, oF 
and altered the old corn bushel, but no other state aie dius: dition a aahaae adie: tee other 
followed her example , “8 ; 

~ a f . sharing largely in the benefit? 

By Sect. 1. of Act of Assem. of South Carolina, Slave er eee been kept in view by us—or 
of April 8, 1710, the standard of all measures used have we not (both of town ww country) nourish- 
re anne ag oe - a to the measuire* |ed a ridiculous hostility to each other, and opposed 
i nt ye nf a Ae et rs wd en a ho = our own future profits, for the pleasure of neglect- 

p Se a, TOS Smee CELE | ine or therasting the present interest of our neigh- 
as are marked by the public officer, shall forfeit cal S 
ten pounds. ‘The mark is direct b : 

P directed to be Has not our want of concert and good feeling 
§ §§ hitherto prevented our obtaining any portion ol 

o the Fund for Internal Improvement? though that 
fund has drawn an enormous sum from this, tor 
the exclusive benefit of other parts of the state? 

Does not our section present valuable and profit- 
able objects for improvements in water carriage— 
and if we will only look to our own interest, and 





~~ 
Sy 


From the Petersburg Intelligencer. 
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ee Eh EL NT “8 er 
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x 

By Act of Assembly of South Carolina, 12 
April, 1768, made perpetual by Section 1, of act 
of Assembly, of 12 March, 1783, it is ordained, 
that the bushel measure, the half bushel, peck, 


and half peck, shall be made according to the | will unite for its promotion, have we not both the 
standard of London, that is, the Winchester mea- | right and the power to divert a due proportion of 











sure ordained by act of Parliament. Also, that | the improvement fund, for our benefit 2 
each measure shall be made of cedar wood, neatly | Have not the improvements of the Upper Ap- 
shaped, and handled with iron. 


ped, and | ( _pomattox been carried on directly contrary to the 
The English Parliament in 1825, 5 Geo. 4, ch. {opinions of the best modern enginecrs? By 
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ésluicing,” or removing shallows and obstructions, | 4. Provided the commercial enterprise of Nor- 
in a rapid stream, the still and deep waters are | folk continues torpid, and provided the merchants @ 

drawn off, and other obstructions are uncovered’ Petersburg give prices us high as those of Rich- 
or caused to form: shoals of sand and gravel, ifcut) mond, the rich produce of the Roanoke would take 
through, are again formed by the action of whate- | this as the cheapest course to a good market, and 
ver first caused them ; and even if the labor is not | perhaps this may be greatly reduced hereafter, by 
endiess—it’ the bottom remains regularly gradua- | a cut from Roanoke to Meherrin. But this creat 
ted thoushout—the certain consequence is, that! object cannot be gained—nor will the present 
the unobstructed stream will be more rapid, of trade of Petersburg be saved—if it does not com- 
course shallower, and perhaps as unfit for naviga- | pete in prices with Richmond. 

tion, as When in a state of nature. ‘The bestand| Cannot commodities be exported from Peters- 
cheapest mode for improving streams like the Up- | burg as cheaply as from Richmond? And if so, 
per Appomattox, Is by “Jocks and dams,” by | why are not equal prices given, and equal profits 
which still water of any required depth is obtain- | made? 

el. Willis’s River has been improved on this| The trade of the back country of Petersburg is 
plan—and boats can easily navigate that inconsi- | taking the course to Richmond, higher prices serv- 
derable stream, which cannot be carried thence | ing to more thancompensate the diflerence between 
down James River. ‘land carriage and the present bad navigation of 








The lower parts of the Meherrin, Nottoway and | 
Blackwater, (without including any part of Chow- 
an,) together form good and uninterrupted naviga- 
ble water for from 100 to 130 miles; and if desirable, 
it would be easy to remove the obstructions still 
higher up the Mcherrin and Nottoway. Almost 
no use is made of this extensive means of transpor- 
tation, because it does not lead to Petersburg, the 
nearest (and as yet the best) market for that 
country. ‘Though navigable water continues 
thence to Norfolk, yet the low prices there, and 
the circuitous and difficult passage, have caused 
most of the produce to be brought to Petersburg, 
by from 40 to 70 miles of land carriage. Like 
causes have drawn to the same market the pro- | 
ducts of the Roanoke, contrary to their natural des- | 
tination: but of that hereafier. | 

The circumstances which have hitherto made | 
Petersburg the market for the waters of the Chow- 
an cannot long continue, and the trade must take 
another direction, unless this extensive and now) 
useless water-way is connected by a navigable 
canal with the Appomattox ; and this seems quite 
practicable, and.in proportion to the expense, no 
other improvement promises more profit to both 
town and country. The head of Blackwater is 
within two miles of the Appomattox Canal Basin, 
and the latter is on a higher level. ‘The present 
canal, enlarged throughout, and continued through 
Petersburg to the head of Blackwater, would 
empty all the water brought, down the Chowan: 
and the canal continued through Blackwater 
Sivamp to where its own water would become na- 
vigable, would join, and bring into immediate and 
profitable use, the upper (and perhaps the lower) 
Waters ofthe Chowan. It would be equal to add- 
ing to the canal upwards of 100 miles more, made 
almost free of expense. 

If this scheme were completed, it would have 
the following beneficial effects : 





the Appomattox. Wheat and tobacco are carried 
from south of the Appomattox, and sometimes 
through Petersburg, to the Richmond market. It 
is even apprehended by many, that the new Man- 
chester ‘Turnpike, (which ought to be highly ben- 
eficial,) will injure Petersburg, by facilitating this 
passage: but, if equal prices are not given, it re- 
quires no prophet to foresee that Petersburg will be 
ruined, and every farmer of its back country be (in 
effect) removed twenty miles further from market, 
even without the aid of the Manchester Turn- 
pike. ; 

In offering these hints, I have no inducement 
which ought not equally to operate on every man 
in this part of the state. I have no concern in 
commerce, or town property—and if every pro- 
posed improvement was completed, they could 
not increase the product of my land, nor give me 
a better passage to mar‘et. Neither do I profess 
to be particularly informed on any of the subjects 
of improvements now proposed. ‘The purpose of 
these hasty and loose hints will be answered if the 
thoughts of those interested are directed to this 
subject-——and the exertions of the people and the 
intelligence of their representatives be engaged 
heartily in promoting the hitherto neglected inte- 
rests of the 

SOUTH SIDE. 


From the Silk Culturist. 


PROSPECTS OF SILK CULTURE IN WESTERN 
VIRGINIA. 


By the following letter from one of our corres- 
pondents, we are pleased to learn that the culture 
of silk is progressing in Western Virginia. Though 
every section of the United States may be truly 
said to be adapted to the cultivation of the tree and 
the rearing of the worm; yet we have ever con- 





1. The rich and very extensive swamp lands 
of Blackwater might be drained by digging the 
canal through their lowest part; and property to an 
immense amount would be formed from what 
otherwise must continue a worthless nuisance. 

2. The expense of transporting produce would 
be reduced far below land carriage. ‘The expense 
Saved would operate as a high premium for in- 
creased cultivation and improvement of the soil. 

3. The whole of this increased product would 
add to the trade of Petersburg, and by that means 
every part of its back country would be indirectly 
benefited. 


sidered the climate of Virginia as being peculiarly 
'so, especially for the propagation and growth of 
‘the Morus multicaulis. ‘The native mulberry, 
‘also, which is found in great abundance and luxu- 
'riance in that region, gives that State, at present, 
a decided advantage over that part of the country 
‘where it is not indigenous. ‘They can commence 
operations immediately with a full supply of food, 
| while others must delay until they can procure it 
‘from cultivated trees. ‘The more we hear of the 

results of experiments in feeding with the foliage 
‘of the native mulberry, the more are we convinced 


\of its value; and we would advise all, having it 
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ie 
within their reach, to feed upon it the coming sea- | The gentleman says the trees have ripened much 
son; and we have no doubt of their producing | better this season, than any season previous, He 
silk of a good quality, and in quantities which | thinks they may stand the winter, unless it shou! 
will afford them a large profit. | be uncommonly cold. Although our climate is ugy. 
In recommending this course, however, Jet us | ally much milder than theclimate of New England 
not be understood as advising them to neglect the | we sometimes have severe cold weather here, 
cultivation of the white mulberry, and especially | think we have, in few instances, a week or two a 
the Morus multicaulis. The former, should it not | a time, as cold weather here as | ever experienced 
be wanted for foliage, is valuable for timber and jin Massachusetts—being a native of Franklin 
fuel, and the latter is, in our opinion, decidedly the county, Massachusetts, and a resident in New 
best variety for the silk worm. In order to insure | England about thirty years ago. I have resided 
the complete triumph of the silk enterprise, all in Virginia about sixteen years, and have had an 
species and varieties of the mulberry should be | opportunity of knowing the climate of the two sec. 
sought out aad cultivated, and experience will ulti- | tions of country. 
mately teach us their respective values.—En. Amos Brooks, Esq. of French Creek, Lewis 
S.C. County, Virginia, has about seventy Chinese trees, 
on their two or three years’ growth, and has been 
Polsleys Mills, Monongalia County, Va. 2 multiplying them as fast as he could by means of 
October 11, 1836. § layers, and expecis to have “we to 6,000 cut- 
tings from them for sale this fall. Messrs. Franci 
F. G. Comstock, Esq. Pierpont & Sons, have fed 6,000 wornis this a. 
Sir,—In the course of February last, I read | son, from which they obtained 373 pounds of ¢o- 
many encouraging accounts of the culture and |coons; and Mrs. Pierpont made several skeins of 
manufacture of silk in the United States; and | white sewing silk of an excellent quality ; but the 
about the 15th of February last, I received a pros- | remainder of the cocoons she reeled suitable for 
pectus of the Silk Culturist, and the next day I | stockings. The above worms were of the white 
obtained five subscribers, (including myself,) and | kind that commenced spinning at about thirty days 
have since ordered four copies more for my neigh- | old; the eves were obtained at Meadville, Penn- 
bors, and are pleased to see many of them taking | sylvama. The worms were, when at their full 
quite a lively interest in the culture of silk. I sowed | growth, three inches long. ‘They made most of 
one-fourth of a pound of the white Italian mulber- | their cocoons white, but many of them were yel- 
ry seed last April, and three of my neighbors sow- |low. John S. Barns, Esq. obtained 1,000 eggs 
ed the same quantity; but owing to the season | from Harttord, Connecticut, last spring, and they 
being dry, our seed did not vegetate very well, as | were about six weeks old when they commenced 
we did not obtain more than from 5 to 7,000 plants | spinning; but did not do very well, as many of 
from the one-fourth pound of seed each—and | them died before they commenced spinning, owing, 
there are many others that have sowed several | probably, to its being a very cool, rainy time for 
ounces of seed in this place and vicinity. [ have | about ten or twelve days, commencing about a 
contracted for 200 Chinese cuttings for myself, and | week before they commenced spinning. What 
550 for my neighbors. I intend to adopt Gideon | cocoons they made were of a large size. The 
B. Smith’s, Esq. plan in cultivating the Chinese | worms were of the large brown kind. 
mulberry, as may be seen in the Silk Manual, pub-; Henry Morgan, Esq. fed a few thousand worms 
lished by Sinclair & Moore, of Baltimore, the first | of the same kind, with about the same success 
ear, and Mr. Cheney’s plan the second year—by | that Esquire Barns had, under the same circum- 
Cane down in a furrow the roots and branches as | stances, it being at the same time. All of the 
described by him in the Jast number of the Silk | above gentlemen fed on the native mulberry, which 
Culturist. I intend to transplant my white mul- | is very plenty in this section of the country. 
berry trees next spring, or fal, in the hedgerow | Yours respectiully, 
form, on two acres of land, and in the course of two E. NEWCOMB, P. M. 
years time, I am in hopes that I shall be able to 
stock one acre with Chinese mulberry trees. Next 
summer I intend to build a cocoonery about 20 by Extracts from the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
30 feet, two stories high, and feed a few thousand 
worms the same season, as an experiment, for in- 
formation, although I have full faith in the culture | 
of silk. I shall commence in a small way, and 
extend the business as my foliage will admit of. In 
Wilton, Eaqen-are preparing to caguae inthe eat, | ith Temarke, by the Editor of the Journal ofthe 
»? Pi, R= het, Deselect Franklin Institute. 
ture of silk. Lam informed they have from 10 to 


15,000 White ftalian mulberry trees from two to| For Cutting and forming heads of Barrels, §¢.; 
four years old, and intend feeding as many worms | Hiram Andrews, Canaan, Litchfield county, Con- 
next summer as their foliage will admit of. They | necticut, March 2. 

intend cultivating the Chinese mulberry next spring | Various machines are in use for cutting head- 
also. ‘Iwo gentlemen in this vicinity have about | ing for casks, &c., but that described in the speci- 
100 Chinese plants on their second years’ growth; | fication of this patent appears to be sufficiently 
and one gentleman has three trees on their third | new to justify a claim to invention. ‘The heading 
years’ growth, which have been killed to the | is to be cut rounding by means of a concave, Cil- 
ground for the two winters past; but they have ‘cular saw on a revolving shaft, within which saw 
grown from the root, this season, to the height of there is a circular cutter, of somewhat less diameter 
74 feet by the Ist of August, when I last saw them. | than the saw, and in contact with it, furnished with 








LIST OF PATENTS ISSUED In MARCH, 1836, 
FOR IMPROVEMENTS OF MACHINES, &c. TO 
BE USED IN AGRICULTURE, OR DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 
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ait so formed as to give the proper bevel to one | 


side of the head. A similar cutter on another shafi 
pevels the opposite side of the head, the latter | 
being properly secured on a revolving platform, | 
operating as achuck. The drawing is very in- 
jiferently executed, affording but a general idea 
of the machinery, and is, therefore, not such as 
the law requires. ‘The specification affords a good 
woneral description, but no more; and the claim 
;to “the combination of the several parts of the 
machine, and the placing them in the position 





which effects the object of cutting and forming 
heads for any casks of any dimensions.” 


nate any particular combinations, as characteris- 
‘ic of the machine, whilst several of the things 
combined, have been similarly arranged in other 
machines, for the same, or other purposes. 


For an improvement in the zles of Wagons, 
Carriages, §&c. ; Spencer Coleman, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Spottsylvania county, Virginia, March 2. 

These axles are called rolling axles, and from 
the description it appears that they are so denom- 
inated from the whole axle being allowed to re- 
volve in boxes fixed on the bolster, or other suita- 
ble part, of the frame of the carnage ; whether 
the wheels are also to revolve freely on the axles 
we are not told, but suppose that they are, other- 
wise there would be a difficulty in turning the car- 
riage. There is not any claim made, and the pa- 
tentee is in error in supposing, as he must, that 
the revolution of whole axle is a novelty. 


For a Churn; Amos Hanson, Windham, 
Cumberland county, Maine, March 2. 

The cream is to be put into a square box with a 
curved bottom, ard to be agitated by means of re- 
volving ladle boards, or dashers, which are to be 
moved by a cog wheel and pinion. ‘The claim is 
to “the gearing that is attached, and that operate 
said machine”’! ! 


Foran improvement in the Bar-share Plough ; 
William P. Cannon, Monroe county, Tennessee, 
March 4. 

Claim.—“ What 1 claim as my invention, and 
hot previously known, in the above described 


plough, is the mortise, heel plate, and screw, on | 


the horizontal bar, allowing the plough to be reg- 
uated in the depth by turning on the heel screw, 
instead of the eye or ratchet, which rendered the 
plough stationary as to depth, unless througf the 
alteration of the horses’ hames. 
ering the property, and first making of the mor- 


ice in the upright, or perpendicular bar, so ag to. 


tix the plough at any depth desirable by the move- 
able rivet.” 


Kor Cotton Gin Grates ; Edwin Keith, Bridge- 
Water, co. of Plymouth, Massachusetts, March 4. 
his patent is taken for making the grates of 
cotton gins of’ chilled cast-iron. The method gen- 


erally preferred, is to form the slots in the grates | and leaching ashes, as above, without the use of 


y laying plates of iron in the flasks when casting, 
which chills the parts where the saws operate ; 
‘ometimes, however, the whole fice of the grate 
'3 to be chilled. The claim is to “the making of 
erates for cotton gins of cast-iron, or other fusible 


metal suitable for the purpose, in sheets of two, or 


Such a | the plane of the share. 


claim we do not think good, as it does not desig- | 


—_——-— 


more, connected at the end; and of chilling them 


either in the whole or in part, as described.” 


What “other fusible metal” is suitable for the 
purpose, we do not know; these words, it is true, 
will do no harm, but they are unmeaning, and in- 
tended to guard against some airy nothing. 


For an improvement in the Plough ; David 
Prouty, and John Mears, Boston, Massachusetts, 
March 4. 

The claims made consist, “First, in the inclining 
the land-side, so as to form an acute angle with 
Second, the placing the 
beam on a line parallel to the land side, within the 
body of the plough, and its centre nearly in the 
perpendicular of the centre of resistance. ‘Third, 
the forming of the top of the standard for brace 
and draught.”? ‘These points, it is stated, are not 
claimed separately, but in combination with each 
other. ‘This plough, we are inlormed, has been 
highly approved by those farmers who have used 
it. 


For a Smut Machine; Marcus P. Spafford, 
Gainsville, Genesee county, New York, March 8. 

A conical body is to revolve within a conical 
case, as in many other smut machines. Both 
the exterior of the runner, and the interior of the 
case are to be first covered with sheet-iron, and 
then with sole leather, and through these cover- 
ings iron teeth are to be driven, cut nails answer- 
‘ing the purpose. A fin-wheel is empleyed to 
blow through between the runner and the case, so 
as to drive the separated smut, &c., entirely away. 
A second fan-wheel below the machine is to effect 











And in discov: | 


the final cleaning. ‘The patentee says that he 
does not claim any part of the above construc- 
‘tion otherthan the combination of the leather and 
sheet-iron, to retain the teeth, and in separating 
smut from grain, so as that they shall be immovea- 
ble; and also the adaptation of the fan on the top 
of the cone to produce a current of air downwards 
‘through the teeth.’ 


| For Leaching Ashes, and making salts for 
Pearlash ; Elijah Williams, Erie, Erie county, 
Pennsylvania, March 8. 

The instructions are to boil crude ashes in 
weak lye, or water, over a brisk fire, for about 
‘twenty minutes, the weak lye, or water, and the 
ashes, being in about equal proportions; this is to 
‘be let into the leach during the effervescence. 
The boiled ashes to be leached about eight inches 
in depth in the trough, boiling hot weak lye to be 
first used, and then boiling hot water. ‘The lye 
is then to be boiled down in the usual manner, 
| The boiler should be made of sheet-iron, or 
copper, with a flat bottom, about three feet wide, 
‘and eight long, and twenty inches deep. The 
‘leaches to be of wood, with a flat bottom, and 
| having a straw strainer, with a tube below for let- 
‘ting off the lye. Lye obtained by this process, 
‘and put through a lime strainer, will make good 
salts for melting. The claim isto ‘the boiling 





‘lime, and making salts suitable for pearlash.”? 

| The above is the whole substance of the specifi- 
‘cation, if substance ithave. ‘To us, however, it is 
altogether obscure and indefinite. 





| 
! 
| 


| Foran improvement in the method of Making 
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New Holland, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
March 8. 

This is an apparatus for passing the wicks into 
the moulds, giving them the proper twist, and 
drawing the candles simultaneously from the 
moulds. The machine appears to be well adapt- 
ed to. the purpose, but would require more than a 
verbal description. The whole arrangement is 
claimed. 


For the Application of latent heat to Cooking, 
§&c.; Peter Wenn, an alien, who has declared his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States. 
Philadelphia, March 8. 


It is a little surprising. that a patent should be | 


obtained for a contrivance so manilestly useless in 
an economical point of view, as it is scarcely to be 
expected that any number of persons would pur- 
chase what few would receive as a gift, on the 
condition that they should use it. Passing over 
the false philosophy of boiling, &e. by latent heat, 


we proceed to state that the apparatus consists of 


a tin case, into the lower part of which quick lime 
is to be put, and upon this cold water is to be al- 
lowed to ran, when, by the slacking of the lime, a 
sufficient degree of heat is to be disengaged to boil, 
stew, Ke. &e. 


paratus, without the aid of fire, flame, or radiant 
heat; and the manner in which the apparatus is 
to be used as aforesaid.” 

As a mere article of curiosity the thing was 
well enough, though scarcely fit for a “nine days’ 
wonder.” The idea of laving in quick line 
enough for fuel, of discharging and vending the 


slacked lime, with all their coneomitants, is one | 


which no person, possessing judgment upon the 
subject, would entertain for a moment; and we 
dare aver that the patentee would not continue to 
use his own apparatus in his family, were the lime 
sent to him gratis. 


For a Washing Machine; Albion P. Arnold, 
Readfield, Kennebec county, Maine, March 12. 
A double headed beater is made to vibrate ina 


trough in just the same way as in many other 


washing machines; and after giving the exact 
measures of the individual paris, the patentee 


claims “the fluted ends of the chest, the covering, | 


the iron shaft and boxes, the stee! spring and the 


lever on which it acts,” to which might have been | 


added “the washerwoman,” if not previously 
claimed. 


For a Bed-bug Destroyer; Brittain Garrard, | 


Maysville, Blount county, Tennessee. 

Although three or four patents have been ob- 
tained for scalding bugs to death by steam, and 
although the kind of thing used for the purpose 
was well known prior to the obtaining of the first 

atent, it seems that there are yet some which 
lave escaped destruction. The present-patentee 


makes some change in the arrangement of his | 


steam kettle, or boiler, renderiny it somewhat 
more complex, but we do not think more conve- 
nient, than heretofore. We shall not describe, as 
the patentee has not claimed, the alterations, or 
improvements, made in ‘ the family safety scald- 
ing pot and steam engine.” 


Mould Candles; Jefferson Donlap, Village of 


The claim “is to boil water, to | 
bake, heat, cook, and to dry substances by means | 
of latent heat, evolved in the before described ap- | 


: ———=. 
' For a Mantle and Fender for Fire Placos. 
| Elijah Skinner, Sandwich, Stafford county, Noy 
|Hampshire. First patented April 19th, 1599 
| Patent surrendered and re-issued March 12, 
| Neither the original, nor the renewed, specif. 
cation presents any claim, and the principal, ye 
believe the only, difference between them, is tha 
the description in the latter is less full and clea; 
than that of the former. The mantle is to be oy 
sheet, or of cast-iron, and projects out hke a shelf; 
having a facing descending at right angles fiom 
it. "Ihe fender is to be a thing of sheet-iron, bent 
thus |~; one edge of i! going against the back of 
the chimney, and the other resting on the hearth, 
'so as to cover the fuel and form a close stove. 
These affairs appear to be independent of each 
other, and ought, in this case, to have been the 
subject of two patents; we do not think, however, 





| 
} : ; 
| that the point is worth disputing. 


For a Cooking Stove; John Liddle, Schoha. 
rie, county of Schoharie, New York, March 12, 
| A furnace is to be surrounded by a rectangular 
‘chamber furnished with doors, and intended either 
for baking, or boiling, having openings in its lower 
‘side, over the fire, to receive boilers; when used 
for baking, these openings are to be closed bya 
cast-iron slide. Each end of this chamber forms 
a flat flue, communicating with flues surrounding 
an oven which surmounts the chamber first 
named. As we are left to discover the novelties 
‘in this contrivance, by the entire omission of a 
claim, we shall transfer the task to the reader. 


For a Cast-iron Fire Place ; William Burgess, 

Middleborough, Plymouth county, Massachusetts, 
| March 12. 
An open cast-iron fire place is to have two or 
/more ovens, at the back of it. ‘The fire place 
/Must project out into the room, as the openings 
into the oven are at each end. ‘There are also to be 
openings between, and at the back of the ovens, 
forming flues around which the heated air may 
pass. The claim is to “the application of the 
oven and cooking apparatus, to the common open 
fire place, or frame, as above described.” The 
‘contrivance here reclaimed, resembles many 
others, and is not distinguished from them by any 
thing presented in the specification. 





For a Cotton Baling Press; James C. Mit- 
ichell, Madison county, Mississippi, March 12. _ 
 Inghis press there are two followers, which, in 
“pressing, are made to approach each other, by 
two shalis, each having a right handed screw cut 
‘on one end, and a left handed screw upon the 
other. ‘The screws stand vertically, their upper 
ends revolving in collars in the cap of the press, 
‘and having spur wheels upon them above the cap. - 
Their lower ends work in steps in the side o! the 
press. ‘The two followers have nuts let into them 
adapted to the screws. As this press Is intended 
for baling cotton, there is a portion of each screw 
shaft, in the middle, which is left square, for near- 
ly the thickness of a bale. A large spur wheel, 
on a vertical axis, turned by horse, or other pow- 
er, mashes into the wheels on the upper ends 0 
the screw shafis, the right and left handed screws 
then cause the followers to approach, or recede, 
= eiae to the direction in which they are turn- 
ed. 
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The dimensions of the respective parts, and | Robert Willis, of Orange, the other by Mr. 
the appendages necessary for the packing of cot- | W heaily of Culpeper; and think them both of 
ton, are sufficiently described in the specification. | good quatitv—bat ; award the premium to Mr. 
The construction of the press, with the exception | Willis; it being the unanimous opinion of the 
of the wheels for working it, is claimed as entirely | committee, that his was of superior quality. 


ne W. 














WM. RoTHROCK, Chairman. 


| he premium was awarded to Robert Wallace, 
of King George, for the four best contizuous acres 
of Indian corn, each acre having produced a little 
‘less than 60 bushels, 

‘Phe Committee on stallions and jacks report— 
That the premium for the best bred stallion be 
‘awarded to Mr. Dickinson, of Louisa, for his 

The Society was called to order by the Secreta- | horse Falconi, by Sir Charles—also a premium to 
ry, when the rule requiring the officers to be elect- | Mr. Marshall, of Culpepper, for his horse Young 
ed by ballot was suspended, and the Society pro- Macedonian, being a large, strong stallion, and 
ceeded to the election of their officers for the en- | calculated to improve our carriage and saddle 
suing year: Whereupon the following named stock, FRANCIS W. TALIAFERRO, Chairman. 
gentlemen Were unanimously elected : | On motion, Resolved, that George Hamilton 

JAMES M. GARNETT, President. | Francis W. Taliaferro, and Win. J. Rothrock, be 

GEORGE HAMILTON, Ist Vice President. ‘appointed to form a scheme of premiums, and re- 

FRANCIS W. TALIAFERRO, 2d Vice Pres’t. | port to-morrow. 

R. B. SEMPLE, Secretary and Zreasurer. ‘Phe Society then adjourned to 9 o’clock to-mor- 


Many persons having petitioned to become | TO: 
embers of this Society, they were severally ad- | 
mre 9 ee Pens mn Unde MPNSFORY, PH | Saturday, Nov. 12th,—2nd Day. 

Allen W. Morton having, through the Secreta- | The Society met persuant to adjournment—the 
ry, presented to this Society two volumes—one a | President in the chair. 

“Geological Reconnoissance of the state of Vir-| Oa motion of James Richards, 

ginia :” the other, “ Memoirs of the Agricultural | — Pesofved, that hereafter all premiums awarded 
Society of Virginia’”—on motion of Major James | shall be paid in money to the suecessfil compet- 
tichards— itor, who is under a pledge of honor to lay the 

It was Resolved, That the thanks of the Soci-! same out in plate, with some inscription engraved 
ety be tendered to Mr. Morton, through. the Se-| showing it was obtained from the A ericultural So- 
crelury. clety of Fredericksburg. 

The Society then adjourned to attend the exhi- After the adoption of some preliminary mea- 
hition, and to meet again at 3 P. M. sures, the society then adjourned to the court house 
to attend the Exhibition of Domestic Manufac- 
tures, &e., and to hear the President’s Annual 
Address. 


pROCEEDINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY OF FREDERICKSBURG. 


Communicated for publication in the Farmers’ Register. 


Annual Meeting, Nov. 11, 1836. 





Evening Session. 





The Ist Vice President in the Chair 

The Committee on mares, colis and riding 
horses, report—That the exhibition of this year is 
not equal to the last; and furthermore report— 
That Mrs. Maria Taliaferro is, in their opinion, | 
entitled to the premium for the best brood mare in| 
ronsequence of the snperiority of two fine colts by | fine butter than they have ever scen exhibited, do 
frufle, which were exhibited with her—and that . 
Mr. Rothrock exhibited the best colt. Their at- | 
tention was called to riding horses--tivo were shown | 
—one by John H. Lee, the other by Charles Tay- | 


ovening Session. 


Persnant to appointment, the Society met—the 
President in the chair. 
The Committee on Butter report—that after 


a) 
‘ 


jaward the premium to Sirs. Jean Morton, for the 
best lot of fresh butter. 

WM. JACKSON, Chairman. 
loe—neither of which is considered as entitled toa| The Committee on Domestic Manufactures have 
premium, but are of opinion that Mr. Lee’s horse | awarded the following pike tele yt Mh adh 
is the finest. JAMES RICHARDS, Chairman. For the best carpet, #5, to Mrs. Thomas Scott, 


The Committee on bulls award the premium of Orange. 
Aa ig 1D, » best counterpane of wool, 83, to Mrs. Lu- 
to John H. Lee’s young Durham bull, Preston. | | Quiitles oe Crake f wool, 89, Lu 
ROBERT, T. WIELLIs, Chairman. x Second be st litto 2, to Mrs. John C. Browne 
. IV ‘ Cc Ss { 3 + De et Fe d 6 
The Committee on milch cows award the pre-| + ar 


The 2d best ditto of cotton, $3, to Mrs. Wm. 
: ‘ ae . b) Ian cs ' 
mium to Thomas Scott’s Alderney cow Red Rose. | p oihroek. 
R, T. WILLIS. 


" | Second best ditto, $2, to Mrs. William Skinker, 
rhe Committee on beef, sheep and mutton, | of Fauquier. 
award to John F. Taliaferro, of Orange, the pre-| Phe best pair of wool stockings, $1, to Miss 
ium for the best grass-fatted beef—to John Glas- | Jutiq BE. ill. 
cell, for the best work ox—to John Gray, of Stal) ‘Phe best piece of fannel, £5, to Mrs. Li V. 
lord, for the best mutton—and Wm. Pollock, of Stevens. 
Statford, for the best ram and ewe. ‘The best piece of negro clothi 
GEORGE ROWE. | |. V. Stevens. . 
The Coramittee on flour report—That they have, They have also awarded disere‘ionary premiums 
examined two lots of flour, one exhibited by’ Mr. . as follows: 





we, £5, to Mrs, 


imaking an examination of a lorger quantity of 
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For one piece of matting, $2, to Mrs. Aaron, | 
C. White, of Caroline. 

Two embroidered shawls, $2, to Miss Skinker | 
of Fauquier. 

One piece of jeans, $2, to Mrs. Cole Dickin- 
son, of Caroline. | 

One bed quilt, octagon figure, $1, to Miss Ber- | 
ryman, of King George. 

One cap of down, $1, to Miss Richards of Cul- | 
peper. | 

A piece of carpeting, $3, to Mrs. Vass, for the | 
Female Orphan Asylum of Fredericksburg. 

JOHN SCREW, C. C. 

The Committee on Premiums report, That they 
have made the following changes in the scheme of 
premiums of the last year, viz: 

For the best “ thorough or full bred” stallion, 
20. 

For the best stallion without regard to blood, 
$10, 

For the best colt or filly without regard to 
blood, not exceeding 3 years old the past spring 
$5. 

For the best colt or filly “thorough or full 
bred,” not exceeding 3 years old last spring, $10. 

For the best contiguous 10 acres of wheat, to be 
measured (as heretofore) in the presence of one 
person, not less then 15 bushels to the acre, $10. 

For the best ten contiguous acres of Indian 
Corn, to measnre not less than 50 bushels to the 
acre, and to be measured as heretofore save in the 
presence of one disinterested person, $10. 

For the best 2 or 3 year old mule, $5. 

On motion, it was Resolved, ‘That the proceed- 
ings of this meeting, and the Annual Address of 
the President, be published in the Arena, Herald, 
and Farmers’ Register. The Society then ad- 
journed. 




































































































































JAMES M. GARNETT, 
President. 














ROBERT B. SEMPLE, 
Secretary and 7'reasurer. 




















ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY OF FREDERICKSBURG, 

















Communicated for publication in the Farmers’ Register, 


By James M. Garnett, President. 














We meet, my friends, to commemorate this, 
our 19th anniversary, under circumstances pecu- 
liarly discouraging to our profession. Almost in- 
numerable enemies, some of which have never 
assailed us before, have contributed nearly to un- 
seed us, (if T may coin a word) as to wheat and 
rye, whilst our chief staple, Indian Corn, has been 
s0 extensively injured to reduce the present crop 
below the average, in many parts of this and 
other corn-growing states. The cotton crop too, 
has been so late in ripening, that much will be in- 
jured by frost. [ mention not, however, these 
thing, by way of uttering Jeremiads, for which 
I never had any fancy, but to urge upon you, 



















































































ee, 
and gallant sons, gloriously through every prego; 
and impending danger—provided only, that the, 


will be true to the last. 

To doubt this, would be to inflict a deeper pang 
on my heart than it has ever felt on public a¢. 
count; and, therefore, I will hasten to more cheer. 
ing views of the prospect before us; a Prospect 
which nothing, I think, can prevent the presen; 
generation, especially the younger portion of ther 
from realizing, but their abuse or misuse of tie 
blessings so amply bestowed on us by an all boun. 
teous Providence. 

But before [I present these views, permit me, in 
conformity to a practice commenced last year, to 
detail briefly the few experiments which J have 
made since our last meeting. Three were mate 
with corn. The first was to ascertain the differ. 
ence (if any) in its produce, when planted in land 
ploughed up late in the fall, or in that prepared 
just before planting. Six or eight beds only were 
thus prepared—the others, on each side, for a con- 
siderable distance, having been ploughed in No- 
vember last. The soil was dry and of a medium 
texture, between light and stiff, with a slight cover 
of weeds, crab-grass, and some scattering spots 
of white clover, ‘few and far between.” The 
culture was the same, in every respect; but no 
difference whatever has ever been perceptible in 
the growth or condition of the corn. 

The second experiment in the same field and 
soil, with the same working, as to time, was 
to ascertain the difference, if any, between corn 
worked entirely, afier coming up, with the culti- 
vator for which you honored me last year witha 
premium, and that which was cultivated with the 
plough, the hand-hoeing of each being the same. 
My eye cannot discover the least difference, al- 
though some have said they thought the corn 
made with the cultivator was best. In regard, 
however, to the saving of labor by the cultivator, 
there can be no variation of opinion—for it is cer- 
tainly in the proportion of two to five and a half 
orsix. The third experiment was to determine, 
whether corn planted in high land, as late as the 
30th of June, would ripen thoroughly. It was 
made with a few grains of yellow flint corn, 
brought by our old friend and secretary, Col. Gray, 
from Galveston Bay, in Texas, there called Span- 
ish Corn. It was planted among some pumpkins, 
in land of very inferior quality, but manured in 
the hill with drawn ashes and plaster of Paris, in 
the proportion of three pecks of ashes to one ol 
plaster; the quantity in each hill a small spadelt!. 
Most of the silks on this corn were dry on the 86th 
day from the day of planting ; but the hard, and 
unusually early frosts, prevented its ripening per- 
fectly. From this single trial, made under such 
circumstances, I could form no conclusive epin- 
ion of its productiveness, in comparison with other 
varieties of corn; but its early maturity might 
render it valuable in difficult and backward 
springs. Perhaps, however, some of the varie- 
ties already in use among us might ripen quite as 
early, if planted as late as this was. But my pre- 





most anxiously, the necessity for greatly increased 
exertion on the part of all who have patriotically 
resolved never to give up our good old ship, Vir- 
ginia--she, who has weathered so many storms—_ 
she, who has carried us and our forefathers through 
so many perils; and who has yet soundness and 
































sent year’s trial, which is the third with the Ma- 


ryland twin-corn, (improperly so called, unless 


from 3 to 8 and 9 at a birth, can be called {wins,) 
has so thoroughly satisfied me of its superiorly; 


‘in all the most desirable qualities, to all the kinds 


heretofore tried in this part of the country, that l 


strength of timber enough to bear all her faithful | do not, at present, expect ever to plant any other ; 
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aihough I shall not ceaseyon that account, tocan- | 


vines grew erect to the full height of 4 feet in the 


tinue my comparative experiments with every va- | best gound, having uncommonly large and’succu- 
ety that comes highly recommended by compe- | lent stalks and leaves. The first and only gath- 
tent pudges; for however fantastical and hobby- | ering from only half a pint of seed produced so 


jorsical some of my agricultural notions may be | 
thought, L confidently hope never to mount an ear | 


large a gathering as to justily the conclusion that 
they are very productive—for a {ar greater quan- 


of corn a3 a@ hobby; at least durmg my president- tity was left on the vines. These were given 
ship of your society, Deem it not, [ beg you, an} to milch cows and hogs, which eat them very 


extravagant supposition ; for [ myself have seen 


greedily. 
several redoubtable riders thus mounted, as 1. 


_ As a green dressing for land they 
must be far preferable to other varieties, for this is 


could prove, if’ necessary, by a host of witnesses. | the only kind known to me which does not run, al- 


Every year, for many past, has contributed to | 


convince me, that we shall have to rely more and 

more on the corn crop, as our chief staple, in all 

the tide water portion of Virginia. ‘The impor- 

tance therefore, of ascertaining which kind is most 

valuable, in every respect, is so greatly enhanced, 

as to require, on the part of every corn-planter, 

much increased care and attention in prosecuting 

his efforts to ascertain the fact. In the three years’ 

trials made by myself, I have established beyond 

a doubt, that there is a difference of not less than 

J5 or 20 per cent, in favor of the twin corn, over 
two or three of the most popular kinds cultivated ia 

those parts of Virginia with which I am best ac- 

quainted; but T would thank any gentleman, 

(whether hobbyhorsical or not,) if he believes 

that he has a preferable kind, to send me a few 

grains, and I will promise him a faithful and a fair 
trial, so far as T can possibly make it so. Permit 
me to invite all corn-planters to co-operate in ma- 
king this trial next year, and so long as our society 

holds together. ‘The labor and expense will be a 
trile not worth estimating, while the gain may 
exceed all ordinary calculation: for none, I think, 
can now doubt, that Indian corn must be our 
chief source of revenue, in all the tide-water por- 
tion of Virginia, unless some other crop, yet to be 
tried, should prove its superiority. But, strange 
tosay, although the fact is well known to most, 
perhaps to all of us corn planters—the majority 
seem content to go on, in the same humdrum way 
pursued by our great-great-grand-fathers—con- 
tent, as it would seem, ) to act as if we had arrived 
at the “ne plus ultra,” of perfection in our parti- 
cular calling. ‘To address those who have adopt- 
ed this creed would be quite as great a proof of 
hallucination in the preachers as in their audi- 
ence ; it would truly be preaching to deaf adders ; 
but | have persuaded myself to believe, that there 
are a goodly number still among us, who have 
“eyes to see, ears to hear, and understanding to 
comprehend,” all that most conduces to their own, 
and the general good, and therefore I earnestly re- 
peat the vital invitation, ‘* hasten to rescue ;’’ for 
our dearest interests are in jeopardy. 

Another of my experiments was with a variety 
of Indian pea sent to me by that very zealous 
and intelligent friend to agriculture and all its in- 
terests, Mr. Herbemont, of South Carolina. It is 
the same kind which he has so highly recom- 
mended in the Farmers’ Register, 3d vol. page, 93 
under the name of the Chickasaw pea; and as 
faras | can judge by my single trial, well deserves 
the recommendation there given of it. My peas 
Were planted in hills, about three feet apart each 
Way ; from 2 to 4 ina hill, and nearly or quite 3 
Weeks afler our first planting of other varieties. 
This [ found to be too late to escape early frost. 
‘The ground was a spot of poor Jane marled last 
Ssuimmer twelve months, for turnips. 


though growing very luxuriantly. ‘This quality 
renders them best also, as long forage tor farming 
stock, to which use Mr. Herbemont has applied 
them, and says that his “horses preferred them to 
all other fodder.” 

My experiment with the Guinea grass is still 
contined, although with less sanguine hopes of 
acclimating it, than I had at first. This is my 
third year of trial. ‘The last unparallelied wiuter 
killed a large portion of the roots ; but I collected 
the hardy survivors, and set them in rows 2 feet 
apart, near my stable. These have been worked 
three times with the hand-hoe, and cut five times, 
at an average height of fully three feet. My con- 
clusion from this 3 years experiment is, that the 
Guinea grass, if planted where it is convenient 
to give it a slight covering, belore hard frost, with 
straw or coarse litter, will prove a valuable auxil- 
iary to lucerne, clover and other green food ; and 


where natural grasses are so scarce as to render 
artificial ones necessary. 

I have now given you the sum and substance of 
my experiments since we last met; and they are 
of so little ostensible value, that [ should not have 
detailed them, but to comply with a determination 
made last year, to set the example of such a prac- 
tice, in the hope of tempting others to pursue it, 
who would prove more capable than myself of 
thereby benefiting our society and the vital cause to 
which it is devoted. My failures, (by the way,) 
should have been stated, and I will now give 
them ; for a fair detail of an unsuccessful experi- 
ment is often as instructive as that of the most for- 
tunate a mancan make. ‘The trial of the skinless 
oat was continued—but produced little more than 
the seed. This, however, was not adulterated, as 
Mr. Prince has reported of his, in the Farmers’ 
Register, but was quite as pure as the quart I 
purchased of one his agents, at the rate of sixteen 
dollars a bushel: of course, profit and loss must 
be charged with this failure. ‘The reputation of 
the experiment of the drilled-wheat, in regard to 
which I reported so favorably, at our last meeting, 
proved to be nearly a total failure, as it fell some- 
what short of two for one. Eight other bushels, 
which I sowed broad-cast, produced about the 
same meager increase of seed, and that utterly 
unfit either to grind or tosow. I have therefore 
bid farewell to wheat, as a staple crop, until some 
more adventurous farmer shall prove, that it may, 


Virginia. 





The pea- | 





the prospect before us Virginian agriculturists, 
\from which I confidently believe, that all true 
i friends of our good old state may rationally con- 
clude that they ought not yet to desert her, as they 
| would a ship stranded upon a desert shore. 

There are yet means vast in power, if not in va- 


therefore is still worthy of cultivation in a country . 


once more, be made to advantage, in our part of 


Let me now endeavor to present those views of 
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riety, to improve our husbandry—increase our ag- 
ricultaral wealth—and strengthen our security 
against desolating emigration ; and nothing more 
is required to render them eflectual for all these 
vital purposes, but that public spirit, untiring indus- 
try, activity and perseverence which characterize 
our northern and eastern brethren. ‘Thousands 
of these are making fortunes—i!’ not as rapidly 
as the cotton and sugar planters of the south, yet 
with all reasonable speed, and moreover, in peace 
and safety; while the latter are making them at 
the daily hazard of their lives ; hazards inevitably 
produced by climate, or incidentally, but not the 
less certainly, by such universal laxity—nay, total 
inefficiency of legal restraints as most unquestion- 
ably renders the three great blesings of free go- 
vernment, life, liberty, and property, far less se- 
cure than in any of the o'd thirteen United States. 
I say not this from any invidious motive towards 
our younger sister states; no, God forbid; but 
simply to urge what I believe to be an undeniable 
fact as an inducement to prefer an old toa new- 
settled country ; in other words, to Jive in and die 
by old Virginia. Without doubt there are thou- 
sands of as good moral men in the new states, as 


ey 
an atmosphere wherein he is daily and hourly ex. 
posed to contract it, (as almost every settler in oy, 
new states does) can hardly expect to escape, nor 
does he merit exemption. The worst consequence 
of this all-absorbing passion is, that, in the uni. 
versal scramble for dollars and cents which it jp. 
evitably produces, public spirit is paralyzed—oyp 
benevolent and social feelings are blunted, if not 
annihilated, our regard for the preservation of or. 
der and the inviolability of law is either lost of 
forgotten, and the moral condition of society crows 
worse and worse, until it becomes so intolerable as 
to end in civil commotion and bloodshed. Men 
know not themselves while living under a govern. 
ment of laws, where justice is regularly adminis. 
tered, and crimes ceriainly punished. But let 
them once get beyond these salutary restraints, 
and many of them soon become as different ani- 
mais as if they belonged to an entirely diflerent 
race of beings. ‘To what other causes, but such 
as I have enumerated, can we ascribe the noto- 
rious facts, that in some of our new states, it has 
not unfrequently happened that citizens, in broad 
| day-light, shoot, and assassinate each other with 
entire impunity, in their own houses, and in the 








mn the old; but the truth, I think, cannot be de-| public streets of their towns and villages; that the 
nied, that there is far less power—TI will not say | civil magistrate, in attempting the execution of his 
inclination—in the former, te restrain and punish | duty, has been mobbed and _ his life endangered ; 
the immoral portion of their population; and hence | and that large bodies of men have, on some oc- 
the perpetration of a much greater number of} casions, constituted themselves the judges, jurors, 
. those outrages and crimes that mar the peace and | and executioners of several individuals, either by 


happiness of every community wherein they are 
committed. ‘The appetite for making money in 
the new states would be quite as strong in the old, 
if constantly stimulated and provoked by the 
same powerlul incentives: for man is much the 
sume in his passions every where. 
less of that demoralizing spirit of speculation, en- 
gendered by the inordinate lust for wealth, be- 
cause there are much fewer subjects and opportu- 
nities to gratily it. Our goveruments being much 
older, all the dillerent trades, professions and call- 
ings, essential to a regularly organized society, 
have long existed among us, in a numerical ratio 
duly proportioned, or nearly so, to each other. 
‘The necessary consequence of this state of things 
is, that a systematic, uniform course of business is 


established foreach, which, in a great measure, | 


precludes speculation: labor, food, clothing, and 
all which constitutes the material for the internal 
trade and commerce of the country, possess an in- 
terchangeable value approaching much nearer to 
a certainty, and therefore affording far less chance 
for those inordinate gains so frequently made in 
new countries, and which form the sole temptation 
with most persons to seek them. ‘The new set- 
tlers there, (with very few exceptions,) soon be- 
come, fo the citizens of old countries, what the 


| 
But we have | 


hanging them without any process of law whate- 
ver, or murdering them in a jail to which they 
had been legally committed? ‘The creed and 
practice of such men might be given ina lew 
words, and thus catechetieally stated. 

“Who made you? I don’t know. For what 
/purpose where you made? ‘To do what I please, 
if strong enough, and to make money. What is 
‘the use of making it? To make more. What 
are the means? Any which you believe you can 
practice successfully. Are health, and life, and 
reputation worth risking for such a purpose? Aye, 
verily, and much more, since the command of 
-money enables you to command every thing else 
_in this world, except the three trifles just mention- 
ied.” 

If it. be asked, “why such remarks, in an agri- 
cultural address?” The’ answer is, that one of 
the most essential means to improve our husban- 
dry will be to stop the emigration of our farmers 
and planters; and that such statements as I have 
given, founded upon notorious facts, must have a 
tendency, at least, to check the desertion of our 
' state. ; 

| Another very eflective means of improving our 
husbandry in general, and our agriculture in pat- 
ticular, would be to secure legis!ative aid for It; 


lottery brokers and dealers in that species of gam- | and this might certainly be done, if’ we could only 
bling are to the regular tradesmen and yeomanry | prevail upon our agricultural brethren, one and all, 
in every country. ‘The first cannot exist content forever to abandon the ruinous practice of making 
with small, or even moderate profits ; but live ina}a man’s political partyism, the chief, if not the 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
j 


constant state of feverish excitement, and with an/sole test of his fitness to legislate for us. Rely 
omnivorous appetite for gain, whose cravings in- | on it, my friends, we never shall obtain any thing 
crease with every new supply of food, however | from our legislatures, constituted as they now are, 
enormous in quantity that may be. This appe- | and long have been—never indeed, until we send 
tite by frequent indulgence, soon becomes a dis- | firm, well known, devoted friends of the landed in-, 
ease—not less destructive, both to moral and! terest to represent us, instead of men whose chiet 
physical health, than drunkenness; and he who| employment it has been, for years, to waste theit | 
voluntarily, and with no better motive than to in-!own time and the public money, in utterly fruit- 
crease wealth already sufficient, places himself’ in | less party quarrels, and vain boastings about their 
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own state, which these quarrels are ruining as 
fst as if that were their real and sole object. 
Banish all such men forever from your public 
counciis—no matter to what party they belong, 
and we should find oar agricultural interest’ cher- 
ished and treated as the great prolific germ, the 
vital food, of every other legitimate interest in the 
community. This has been, and all history con- 
firms it, a cardinal article in the creed of every | 
great siatesman in every civilized country in the | 
world, and their practice has most nobly proved it. | 
In our own country, Virginia stands alone, I be-| 
lieve, in having done nothing—nay wosse than | 
nothing, for her agriculture ; yet such is the inor- | 
dinate pride and vanity with which the worthless | 
demagogues have inspired her peeple, that they | 
are continually exulting in her ereat national im- | 
portance, while the husbandry, the chief} the only | 
true source of that importance, may be figurative-_ 
ly said, to be actually bleeding to death for want! 
of a skilful doctor. Look at New York, now de- | 
cidedly at the head of the union, both in agricul- | 
tural and commercial prosperity; and to what) 
other cause is this attributable but to her wisdom 
and patriotism in fostering, by legislative means, 
these two great sources of national wealth, pow- 
er and influence? She has not only a State Agrti- 
cultural Society, encouraged by large appropria- 
tions of public money, and diffusing its benefits 
throughout her territory ; but several of her most | 
wealthy citizens, among whom the patriotic Ste- | 
phen Van Rensellaer stands conspicuous, have | 
contributed large sums towards the improvement | 
of her husbandry. Yet we Virginiars—citizens | 
of a state, once the first in our contederacy, but. 
now, (with shame, deep and bitter shame, do [ 
say it,) among the last in relative importance, can | 
fold our arms, apparently in perfect apathy, and | 
look on with entire composure, at the rapid pro- | 
gress of other states in every good work; while. 
our legislatures are making themselves laughing- | 
stocks for the rest, by the eternal intermeddling with 
federal matters, over which they can exercise no 
control, to the utter neglect of those numerous le- 
gitimate means by which they might do much to- 
wards regaining, in a great degree, our former 
standing in the union. 

Another effectual step towards improving our 
agriculture—a step by no means difficult to take— 
would be to economize our labor by improving 
our implements of husbandry and modes of cul- 
ture, to the utmost attainable degree. Much 
remains to be done in both these particulars, as 
regards our great staple Indian corn. I can well 
remember the time, when it was cultivated at 
nearly four times the expense, that it is now ; and 
scarcely a year passes in which I do not witness 
some, often great, improvement in the process. 
It would certainly be still more rapid among our 
members, if each would make it an invariable rule 
to report, at every annual fall meeting, any thing 
hew to him,on this subject, which he might deem 
beneficial. Such a practice, I am sure, would be- 
come more common, if we would only divest our- 
selves of the idea, that, when we begin to make 
a written communication to our society, we are, 
in fact, preparing an article for a newspaper, in- 
Stead of a plain, brief statement of facts for our 
Members, which, although useful to ourselves, 
would not necessarily be published. 

Ihave reserved for the last, the suggestion of 
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two other modes—the one direct, the other indi- 


rect, of improving our husbandry, and rendering 
it so productive as to convince even the most scep- 


tical that there is no necessity for abandoning 
our native lands to the wild animals of the forest. 
The latter plan ts, to establish a State Agriculiural 
Society, to be composed of members selected from 
all the other agricultural societies, to meet annually 


in Richmond, tor the purpose of devising the best 
ways and means to promote those interests which 
our own legislators, whose especial business and 
duty it should be, have so long and so utterly neg- 
lected. Concert and co-operation, as a class, is 
what we most want, and this plan, if any, would 
secure it. Should our Society approve it, (and 
the vote will be taken this evening,) it may be 
published in time to be considered by the Agricul- 
tural Convention, which will probably meet in 
Richmond, either at the time appointed by the last, 
or at an earlier day. ‘The members of that body 
may also have time to ascertain the wishes of their 
constituents on the subject, and come prepared to 
act accordingly. 

The other suggestion, if adopted, will furnish 
“another string lo our bow,” by adding a new ar- 
ticle to our staple-crops—new as a staple, but long 
and well known as a garden vegetable ; but whe- 
ther to call it long or short ** sass,” I do not know. 


‘I mean the sugar beet, so successtully cultivated 


in France that its culture is rapidly spreading over 
all Europe. ft cannot admit even of a doubt that 
it will succed quite as well with us as in France, 
and probably better: for experiments have alrea- 
dy been made which prove that the American 
beet yields more saccharine matter than’ the 
French beet, in the proportion of about 10 to 7; 
and in regard to the quantity that our soil is capa- 
ble of producing, I will state a well authenticated 
fact, which, although single, ought to satisty us 
that no fears need be entertained on that score. 
Mr. Lawrence Muse, for many years past a resi- 


dent of Tappahannock, in Mssex, and who was a 


centleman of unquestionable veracity, once raised 
in his garden two beets of the long red kind, 
which he himself informed me were weighed in 
the presence of several other gentlemen, and that 
the largest weighed eighteen pounds four ounces, 
the smallest seventeen pounds eight ounces. I 
urged him several times, to publish the a¢count in 
the newspapers as a match for some of the state- 
ments then going the rounds in all of them, during 
an unusual dearth of party-politics, of marvellous 
big pumpkins, squashes, ruta-bagi, and mangel- 
wurtzel, raised in the ungenial soil of Yankee 
Land; but his publication never appeared, although 
often promised ; ior my friend, unluckily, was one 
of that very numerous family called ‘* Procrasti- 
nators,”’ a family, by the way, which, T fear, has 
more members in our own dear state, than in any 
other that can be named. I speak wnderstanding- 
ly, (as congress-men say, ) on this subject, being at 
least cousin german to some who rank very high 
among the brotherhood ; aithough I must confess 
that [do not pride myself much on the relation- 


‘ship. Among planters and farmers this family 


does quite as much mischief as the Hessian 
flv, the wheat worm, the chinch-bug and all the 
other flies, worms, and bugs put together, that war 
upon their crops; and the man who could devise 


an effectual cure for their besetting sin, would pate 
lv merit the highest civic honors which could be 
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conferred on him. Cure this, and we should no 
longer “ postpone to a more convenient season,” 
(as unbelievers do the consideration of religion, ) 
matters that imperatively require our immediate 
attention. We should never ‘Jose, as now fre- 
quently happens, a subordinate and subsidiary, 
but still important crop, by delaying to s’cure it at 
a critical time, merely because, (as we say,) “it 
would be working out of turn.” We should do 
every thing at the right season, but the particular 
order in which they were done, would ‘always be 
varied according to the changes of the weather, 
and the condition of our arable lands. There 
would be no interference in our agricultural oper- 
ations, and of course, all would be perlormed with- 
out loss or misapplication of labor. ‘Thus to act, 
at all times, is the great art to secure success in 
all the branches of husbandry ; and none who 
practice it cunstantly, will ever be under any ne- 
cessity to abandon their native homes, their friends 


and their kindred, for strange lands, in pursuit of 


riches. 

In connexion with the subjects heretofore no- 
ticed, permit me to sav a few words more; to 
which f invite the attention, not only of our mem- 
bers, but of all my auditors who may not have 
‘oined us. There are among you some very fa- 
vorable symptoms of the spirit of internal improve- 
ment. But take care—take special care—that, in 
the exuberance and ebullition of your newly ex- 
cited zeal, you do not overshoot the mark—you do 
not burst your boilers—by undertaking to do some- 
thing or other, which nature has forbid. ‘Take 
care, my good friends, that, where wealth is cer- 
tainly to be obtained by managing properly the 
surface of our mother earth, you do not dig too 
deep into her bowels after it, merely because cer- 


tain parts of this said surface exhibit indications, | 


which many take for positive proofs, that there are 
beds of gold, copper, or other precious metals, 
some two, three, four, or five hundred feet below, 
which will soon make all the diggers after them 
as rich as Creesus—that is, if such beds be cer- 
tainly found; and also, if their veins (as they are 
called) be certainly very extensive, and if they 
will yield an abundance of ore that is very 
rich. 

In striking contrast with the foregoing ifs, suf- 
fer me to add one, in regard to which, I think, 
there cannot be even a shadow of doubt. Jf you 
will improve your certain advantages, advantages 
which the dullest man may see and comprehend, 
such as the navigation of your river--your great 
water-power for manufactures--your public roads 
leading directly to this town—roads whese condi- 
tion, at some seasons, would diserace a communi- 
ty even of Hottentots ; then as surely as the sun 
rises and sets, Fredericksburg, and the whole 
country connected with her, will rapidly increase 
in wealth and commercial importance, until she 
becomes one of the first towns in the state: for 
Nature, herself; has placed the means in sight of 


—————— 
| gestion, and this [ address particularly to the ladies 
and gentlemen of this town and its vicinity, 7 is, 


‘that they will immediately form a Horticultural 
‘Society here. ‘The advantages and benefits dey. 
_vable from such associations, is no longer a mat. 
ter of doubt or vague speculation. Wherever es. 
tablished, either in other countries or our yy) 
| they have certainly led, not only to vast improve. 
ment in the quality and quantity of supplies fi, 
the table, but to many important discoveries in re. 
gard to the multiplication and perfection of ojq 
and new varieties of garden fruits and Vegetables 
_as weil as to the introduction of’ many practices jn 
the tillage and manuring of land, which are high. 
ly beneficial to the general interests of agriculture. 
‘Horticultural Societies, therefore, have nearly ag 
high claims to the encouragement of all the true 
triends of husbandry, as agricultural societies 
themselves have. One of the strongest of these 
claims is founded on the fiict, that we should haye 
ithe ladies as our most efficient associates ; the Ja- 
dies, who are always friends to every thing which 
can meliorate and improve society. Horticulture 
is an employment in which they take a delight, 
almost insunctive, an employment for which a 
_very great portion of them manifest a natural taste, 
and in which therefore, they are peculiarfy fitted 
toexcel. In truth, the virtuous and intelligent por- 
tion of their sex are to the moral world what flow- 
ers and fruits are to the natural—they beautily, 
adorn and embellish it, with its most attractive 
charms. Their aid is essential to the prosperity 
of all our pursuits; their co-operation to the stic- 
cess of every domestic concern ; they call forth 
all the best affections of our nature, by encoura- 
ging us in every good word and work ; while the 
greatest blessings ol life cannot be half enjoyed 
without their participation. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


APPLES FOR FATTENING HOGS 





Although the attention of our readers has been 
before called to this subject, we believe its impor- 
‘tance is too little appreciated generally; and as 
the present is the season for action, we shall lay a 
few facts before them, showing the advantages ol 
employing apples as food for fattening hogs, over 
other substances. We shall first endeavor to 
show that they are a valuable kind of food, and 
secondly, that they are a cheap one. 

First, with regard to their value. A corres- 
pondent of the Maine farmer in 1834 made the 
following experiment. Hecommenced feeding his 
hogs on apples in August. A pig four months 
old and weighing 95 pounds, was fed 18 days as 
follows:—first, two bushels of sour apples, boil- 
ed with six quarts of oats and pea meal, weigh- 





‘ng four and a half pounds, were given him. At 
‘the end of six days he had gained six pounds.— 


every one who will open his eyes to see them. So | He was then kept six days on the same quantity, 
much by way of advice—a thing so frequently of. | of boiled sweet apples and meal, at the end ol 


fered—so rarely accepted. But being confident 
that you will not mistake my motive, and that you 
will ascribe what I have said to the deep and sin- 
cere interest I feel in your weltare, [ will make no 
apology, since [ am sure it can do no harm and 
hope that it possibly may effect some good. 


which time he had gained six pounds more. He 
was next fed on an equal quantity of boiled pota- 
toes and meal, and at the end of’ six days he had 
gained only five pounds. Here the superiority of 
both sweet and sour apples over potatoes was de- 





In conclusion, permit mc to make one more sug: | 


cisively shown. 
A correspondent of this paper at Lockport, in @ 
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Ss 
communication last winter, states that he shut up 
<even hogs about fourteen months old on the first 
ot October; they were in poor condition, and esti- 
mated to weigh about 159 Ibs. each, and worth in| 
the market 12 1-2 cents per pound. ‘They were | 
od filty days on apples, mostly sour, boiled with a | 
small quantity of water, with the addition of a 

hushel of bran anda pint of salt, to three bushels | 
of apples. At the end of filly days they were fed | 
with twelve and a half bushels of soft corn in the | 
ear, and afterwards slaughtered. ‘The average | 
weight of each was 272 pounds. Nstimating the | 
apples at 95 cents a bushel, the bran at 6 cents, | 
ant corn at 62 1-2 cents, the whole expense was | 








677.55, and the pork at 86.12 1-2 per ewt. $116, | 
having a clear profit of $41.45. See whole ex- | 
periment detailed, in Genesee Farmer, current vol- | 
ume, p. 61. 

These experiments it will be observed, were 
with cooked apples. The practice has also suceed- | 
ed when they have been fed in a Taw state; 
though the latter is not as profitable, except ona 
very small scale, when the trouble and expense of 
cooking would be comparatively greater. In the 
following experiments, the apples were given un- 
cooked. A correspondent in Onondaga county 
turned thirty hogs and from thirty to forty shoats 
and pigs in an orchard of 409 trees about the 15th 
of September, and they remained there until the 
latter part of November when they were slaught- 











One acre of land £50 00 
Seventy trees, 18 75 
Planting, 7 00 

875 75 


The anual interest on this sum at seven per 
cent. would be $5.30, which would be the aciual 
expense of each crop, as the pasture of the ground 
would pay for gathering. If each tree bears on 
an average five bushels a year, (this is low esti- 
mate if the most productive varieties are selected.) 
the annual crop would be three hundred and filty 
bushels, which according to the preceeding caleu- 


‘lation would be at the rate of one cent and a half 


abushel. Estimating the cost at double this, the 


iclear profit in the second experiment before stated, 


instead of being $41,45, would actually be S74,45. 

One of our neighbors, last year, made forty 
dollars from a small orchard of about an acre, by 
fattening hows, and reserved a large supply ior 
winter and other use. 

If instead of feeding potatoes to their hogs, 
farmers would sell their potatoes, and purchase 
apples for this purpose, they would find it to their 
advantage. In ordinary seasons, applies suita- 


‘ble for feeding may be had at one quarter the 


price of potatoes, or even less, and their superior 
value has been already shown. I[t would be far 
preferable, however, if they would raise their 





ered, with the exception of twelve dollars worth 
sold alive, and about a dozen retained as store 
pigs. They yielded about 5,459 Ibs. of first rate 
pork, fattened on apples wholly, without any grain. 
This was the fourth experiment of the kind made 
by the writer, all of which were attended with 
compete success, 

[n the 5th volume, pave 324, of the Genesee 
Farmer, S. P. Rhoades of Skaneateles save, “a 
rend trom Massachusetts informs me that he shut 
up a hog by himself, and fed him  entire!y on ap- 
ples and water, last fall, and that he became very 
fat, was well filled, andthe pork was hard and 
sweet as that fed oncorn,’ He also states that 
when turned into an orchard where there are both 


sweet and sour apples, hogs will eat about as | 


much of one as of the other. 

In the Brattleborough Messenger, a correspon- 
dent says, ‘A man in Guilford, conversing on this 
subject, said to me, “Phere isa hog that will weigh 
over two hundred; I brought him home in July on 
my back. I have given it nothing butapples, and 
alittle slop for drink.” 

Secondly, with regard tothe cheapness of this 
kind of food. This may perhaps be best deter- 
mined by calculation. We will suppose that an 
orchard is planted on an acre of ground, and that 
the trees stand ata distance of twenty five feet 
asunder, which would not be too near when thev 
are merely intended for this purpose. ‘Th's would 


five about seventy trees tothe acre. The trees | 


at twenty five cents cach would cost 818.75; and 


the expense of planting, supposing each tree to. 


— ten cents each, would be 7 dollars. While 
the trees are smna'l, the land may be tilled and will 


rowaee as much as before; and from the time 


State, would cost as follows: 


Vor. IV—69 


ley begin to bear, they may he considered as | 
paying for the ground they occupy, by their fruit. | 
uch an orchard, therefore, in a good bearing | 


own apples, of kinds expressly for this purpose. 





Extracts from Travels of a Philosopher. 


CHINESE AGRICULTURE. 


[ arvive at Canton, where new objects of admi- 
‘ration arise; the noise, the motion, the crowd 
‘angment, the water, as well as land, being every 
i'where covered with multitudes. Astonished at 
) the amazing appearance, 1 inquire into the num- 
ibers of the inhabitants of this city and suburbs ; 
‘and afier comparing different accounts, find that 
‘they must amount at least to eight hundred thou- 
sand souls. My surprise, however, is greatly in- 
creased, when T learn, that to the northward of 
Canton, about five leagues up the river, is a vil- 
Inge named Vachan, which contains a million of 
inhabitants ; and that every part of this great em- 
pire, extending about six hundred leagues from 
north to south, and as much from east to west, is 
peopled in the same proportion. 

By what art can the earth produce subsistence 
for such numbers? Do the Chinese possess any 
secret art of multiplying the grain and provisions 
necessary forthe nourishment of mankind? To 
solve mv doubts, I traversed the fields, I introduc- 
ed myself among the laborers, who are in general 
‘easy. polite and affable, with some share of learn- 
‘ing, and knowledge of the world. Lexamine, and 
‘pursue them through all ther operations ; and ob- 
serve that their secret consists simply in manuring 
their fields judiciously, ploughing them to a consi- 
-derable depth, sowing them in the proper season, 
'turaie to advantage every inch of vround which 
ean produce the most inconsider:ble cron, and 
preferring to every species of culture that of grain, 
as by far the most important. 

This system of culture, the las! ariicle excepted, 
appears to be the same that is recommended 1n all 
/our best authors, ancient and modern, who have 
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wrote on this subject; our common laborers are 
acquainted with it; but how much must our Eu- 
ropean farmers be surprised, when they are in- 
formed that the Chinese have no meadows, natu- 
ral or artificial, and have not the least conception 
of fallowing, never allowing their lands the siight- 
est repose. 

The Chinese laborer would consider meadows, 
of every denomination, as lands in a state of na- 
ture: they sow their lands all with grain, and give 
the preference to such grounds as we generally 
lay out in meadows, which, lying low and being 
properly situated with respect to water, are conse- 
quently by far the most fertile. They aflirm that 
a field sown with grain, will yield as much straw 
for the nourishment of cattle, as it would have pro- 
duced of hay, besides the additional advantage of 
grain for the sustenance of man, of which they ean 
spare too, in plentiful seasons, a small portion for 
the animal creation. 

Such is the system adhered to from one extrem- 
ity of the empire to the other, and confirmed by 
the experience of four thousand years, amongst a 
people, of all the nations of the world, the most at- 
tentive to their interest. 
this plan of agriculture the more inconceivable to 
Europeans, is the idea of their never allowing 
their lands to lie one season unlabored. Those 
who for some years have endeavored, with such 
public spirited zeal, to re-animate amongst us this 
neglected art, have considered as the first and 
most important object, the multiplication ot artifi- 
cial meadows, to supply the defect of natural ones, 
for the fattening of cattle ; without once venturing 
to think of suppressing the mode of fallowing the 


grounds, however far they carried their system of 


increasing the number of artificial pastures. 
This system, which appears the most plausible 
of any they have projected, and is received with 


the greatest partiality by our farmers, is, neverthe- | 


less, contradicted by the experience of the greatest 
and the most ancient land-laboring nation in the 
world, who regard the practice of meadows, and 
fallowing grounds, as an abuse, destructive of 
plenty and population, which are the only import- 
ant objects of agriculture. 

A Chinese laborer could not but smile, if you 
informed him that the earth has occasion for re- 
pose at a certain fixed period of time ; he certainly 
would say, that we deviated greatly from the point 
in view, could he read our treatises, ancient and 
modern—our marvellous speculations on agricul- 
ture. What would he say, if he saw our lands, 
part of them fallow, part of them employed in use- 
less cultures, and the remainder wretchedly labor- 
ed. What would he say, what must be his feel- 
ings, if, in traveliiag over our fields, he observed 
the extreme misery and barbarism of their wretch- 
ed cultivators ? 

The Chinese lands, in general, are not superior 
to ours; you see there, as with us, some excellent 
grounds, others middling, the rest bad ; some soils 
strong, others light; lands where clay, and lands 
where sand, gravel, and flints every where pre- 
dominate. 

All these grounds, even in the northern provin- 
ces, yield annually two crops, and in those towards 
the south, often five in two years, without one sin- 
gie fallow season, during the many thousands of 
years that they have been converted to the pur- 
poses of agriculture. 


That which must render | 


—=—=. 
The Chinese use the same manures as we do 
|in order to restore to their grounds those salts and 
Juices, which an unintermitting production js per- 
petually consuming. ‘They are acquainted With 
'marl; they employ also common salt, lime, ashes 
and all sorts of animal dung, but above all that 
'which we throw into the rivers ; they make creat 
use of urine, which is carefully preserved in every 
house, and sold to advantage. Ina word, every 
thing produced by the earth is re-conveyed to jt 
with ihe greatest care, into whatever shape the 
operations of mature or art may have translormed it, 
When their manures are at any time scarce 
they supply the deficiency, by turning up the 
ground with the spade, to a great depth, which 
brings up to the surlace of the field a new soil, en- 
| riched with the juices of that which descends in 
its room. 
| W ithout meadows, the Chinese maintain a num- 
ber of horses, buflaloes, and other animals of eve- 
| ry species necessary for labor, for sustenance and 
for manure. These animals are fed, some with 
straw, some with roots, beans, and grain of every 
kind. It is true they have fewer horses, and horn- 
ed cattle, in proportion, than we have, yet it is not 
necessary they should have more. 

The whole country is cut into canals, dug by 
the industry of the habitants, extending trom 
river to river, which divide and water this vast 
empire, like a garden. ‘Travelling, transporting 
of goods, almost every species of carriage, is per- 
formed on these canals, with great ease and small 
expense ; they do not even use horses to drag their 
boats; every thing is done by the sail or the oar, 
} which they manage with singular dexterity, even 
in going up the rivers. Where any kind of labor 

can be performed at a moderate price by men, it is 
‘a maxim with them never toemploy animals. In 
‘corsequence of this the banks of their canals are 
cultivated almost to the water's edge, they lose 
not an inch of ground: thejr public roads resem- 
ble our foot paths; their canals, however, are in- 
finitely more useful than highways; they con- 
vey fertility every where, and furnish the people 
creat part of their subsistence in fich. There is no 
comparison between the weight which can be 
transported in a boat, and that which can be con- 
veyed in any kind of land carriage ; no proportion 
between the expense. 

The Chinese are still less acquainted with the 
use, or rather the luxury of chariots, and equipa- 
ges of every kind, which crowd the principal cities 
of Europe. The horses necessary for these, as- 
sembled in thousands in our capitals, consume the 
produce of numberless acres of our best grounds, 
which, if cultivated with grain, would aflord sub- 
sistence for multitudes, who are dying of hunger. 
The Chinese wish rather to maintain men than 
horses. 

The emperor and chief magistrates are carried 
‘through the cities by men, with safety and with 
‘dignity; their march is sedate and majestic, It 
threatens not with danger those who walk on foot; 
they travel in a kind of galleys, safer, more com- 
modious, equally magnificent and less expensive 
than our land equipages. 

I have before observed that the Chinese lose not 
an inch of ground. They are very far, therefore, 
from allotting immense parks, of the finest ground, 
for the maintainance alone of deer, in contempt ol 











the human race. The emperors, even those 0 
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the Tartar line, have never hitherto dreamed of | two modes of saving corn by topping, or cutting 
forming these parks, still less the grandees, that is, | up by the bottom, respecting which some diversi- 
che magistrates and the learned: such an idea | ty still appears to exist among those who are the 
could never find place in the mind of a Chinese. | mostinterested. The frost of the fiith of Septem- 
Even their country houses, and boxes of pleasure, ber was widely and severely felt ; and while some 
present nothing to the eye all around, but useful adopted the old method of topping, others resorted 
cultures agreeably diversified. That which con- | to cutting up by the ground, and when dried, set- 
ctitutes their principal beauty, is their delightful | ting up in small stacks. Either course was un- 
situation, judiciously improved ,; where, in the dis- ‘doubtedly preferable to letting the corn stand with 
saition of the various parts which constitute the |the dead tops adhering; but we think experience 
whole. there every where reigns a happy imitation will convince ail who are éaretial observers, that 
of that beautiful order of nature, from whence art | cutting at the eround, is greatty to be preferred by 
has borrowed all her charms. ithe farmer who wishes to make as much as pos- 

The most rocky hills, which, in France and) sible of his frost-bitten field of corn. We knew 
other parts of Europe, they turn into vineyards, | of two pieces of corn, owned by the same individ- 
or totally neglect, are there compelled, by dint of | uals, planted nearly at the same time, and both 
industry, to produce grain. ‘Phe Chinese are in- | equa'ly promising, when their progress was stop- 
deed acquainted with the vine, which here and ped by the frost of the fifth. One of the pieces was 
there they plant in arbors ; but they consider it as | immediately topped, and the other was, as soon as 
a luxury, and the wine it produces as an un- | possible, cut up by the bottom and stacked. They 
necessary superfluity. ‘They would imagine it a! were both husked ashorttime since, and the own- 
sin against humanity, to endeavor to procure, by | ers assured us, that contrary to the expectation of 
cultivation, an agreeable liquor, whilst, from the many who witnessed the different modes of cur- 
want of that grain which the vineyard might have | ing, they should get at least one-third more sound 
produced, some individual, perhaps, might be in| corn from that eut up, than from that which was 
danger of perishing of hunger. ‘topped and left on the hull. 

The steepest mountains, even, are rendered ac- | O. 
cessible. At Canton, and from one extremity of 
the empire to the other, you observe mountains | 
cut into terraces, representing at a disfance im- | 
mense pyramids, divided into different stages, AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE AGRI- 
which seem to rear theirheadsto heaven. Every| CULTURAL SOCIRTY OF ROCKBRIDGE, AT 
one of these terraces yields annually a crop of | THEIR ANNUAL MEDTING AT FANCY HILL, 
} 
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some kind of grain, even of rice; and youcannot! ocroper 13th, 1836. 
withhold your admiration, when you behold the) oa 
water ares river, the canal, é the fountain, | By Afred Leyburn, M. D. 

which glides by the foot of the mountain, raised | Fellow Citizens and Farmers of Rockbridge : 
from terrace to terrace, even to the summit, by | To-day [ feel myself called to the discharge 
means of a simple portable machine, which two ofa duty not a little embarrassing, and the more 
men with ease transport and put in motion. ;so to me, because [ address many of riper years 


* # * # # # # * ithan myself} and whose experimental knowledge 
* * 4 * * . « * * of farming far exceeds mine. The office, howe- 


The Chinese nation is capable of the most stu- iver, which T now surrender into your hands, was 
pendous works ; in point of labor, I never observ- | Hot of my seeking. With a full knowledge of cir- 
ed their equals in the world. Every day in the | CUmstances, It was your pleasure, on your last an- 

. ‘ . ” . > < ? 3s ing . >] Ye} ‘s 
year is a working day, except the first, destined | "iversary, to elect me your President. As such I 
% . ny. . | "yy wa VU he ‘ ' Say 
lor paying and receiving visits; and the last, | now fd a ata A nd waet oe ms sn win 
which is consecrated to the ceremonial duties they | CC¢@sion Iie this, an occasion of Hsell well caicu- 
pay to their ancestors. An idle man would be | lated to generate kindly feeting, and enkindle gen- 

' . ; : * : lo > “ati 2 ‘ j a » & - 
treated with the most sovereign contempt, and re- | efous emulation? — Shall begin a = te 
garded as a paralytic member—a load to the body | ™a@n in the forest, and follow him from the clear- 
of which he made a part ; the government would | ing of his land to the seeding thereof, through his 
inno manner permit it. How opposite from the | Various crops, and ettempt to discuss the different 
ideas of other Asiaties, where none are admitted methods of cultivating the same, the time for reap- 
to any degree of estimation but those who, from | ing, #athering or curing, as the case may be—in a 

4 . >, . <4 . . . sas : . ’ ' , ’ o } «me 
their situation in life, have nothing to do! An | word, through the various aes _ a 

: + . . . . > ve ‘ » 4 Te 2 
ancient emperor of China, in a public instruction, | the art of farming ramifies’ No, gentlemen, 


exhorting the people to labor, observed that if in | t!me, and much more the presence here of veteran 
one corner of the empire there was one man who | farmers, admonish me to abstain from an underta- 
did nothing, there must in some other quarter, be | king at once so tedious and difficult, 

another who suffers on that account, deprived of’ Permit me then, during the few moments I oc- 
the necessaries of life. This wise maxim is fixed | CUPY; to call your attention to one principal point, 
inthe breast of every Chinese; and, with this peo- | to Wit: the use of clover as the sheet anchor ot 





’ 


ple, so open to reason, he who pronounces a wise | the farmer, and as forming the basis generally ot 


(whatever beautiful and comfortable he may have 
i have reared for himself, 

Scepticism has lad its place in all ages, in mo- 
‘ral as well as ia physical sciences, in history, poli- 
‘tics, medicine, and theology ; therefore whatever 
Farmers the preseni year have hal a fine op- | evidence there may be to sustain a position, and 


Portunity of testing the respective merits of the ; however full and clear that evidence may be as to 


Maxim, pronounces a law. 


From the Genesee Parner. 


CURING CORN. 
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the correctness of it; nay, T may say that howe- 
ver self-evident a truth may be, there will never- 
theless be unbelief in the minds of some. and an 
attempt to coatrovert. It is still however, not a 
little surprising to hear the clovering of lands de- 
nounced by some as a useless, and worse than 
useless expense—and moreover, a crop of St. 
John’s weed, or a crop of marrow leafed plantain, 
considered not less desirable than one of clover. 
For the honor of Rockbridge, however, this seuti- 
ment, I have no reason to believe, belones to her; 
nor dol believe that such a sentiment can ever 


find a lodyment any where, to be nursed into more | 


than an ephemeral existence. 
Having before me to-day, many who are exper- 
imentally acquainted with clover and its benetits, 


they are doub'less realy to respond to the trath of 


the adave, as old as true, thatthe best proof! of the 
pudding is in the eating; and many both present 
and absent, will sustain me in the assertion, that 
it is every man’s interest, in this region of country, 
to clover for the sake of his land and its immedi- 


ate benefit to his crops, as well as on account of 


the many and great collateral advantages derived 
from such a system. Clover seed, it is true, is an 
expensive article, but is, to some extent, within 
the reach of every man. Seldom is any important 
revolution of any sort, effected except by some ef- 
fort and expense, and never was a change so im- 
portant to the farming interests of a country, as 
that produced by clovering, eflected at a less ex- 
pense. Kvery man can buy some seed—il he 
cannot get much, he can get a little, and with that 
little, work his way gradually into more. As he 
sows, so shall he reap, and after one proper sow- 
ing, and an occasional visit from his hand-maid 
plaster, taking care that we do not subject it to 
the too free operation of teeth and hoofs, the differ- 
ent parts of a farm will have soon swallowed seed 
enough to perpetuate the clover, provided that a 
system of farming judicious in other respects, be 

ursued. With such asystem we shall, by and 

y, have turned under clover ard enriched our 
land so that we may, with propriety, pasture some, 
whilst the land is still in a state of progressive im- 


provement. The great misfortune is however,. 


that few can resist the powerful temptation to pas- 
ture prematurely, a luxuriant clover field. Hav- 
ing undertaken to improve thin land by clovering, 
and well aware that the earth cries out for a full 
share of the growth to be returned to her by 
ploughing in, we would fain yield to a request so 
reasonable, thus modifying and improving our 
soil. We resolve with ull manliness not to yield 
to the temptation to eat it down, but will plough 
itdown. Our resolution holds out well fora few 
weeks, when lo! on coming out in the morning, 


we see in the corner of yonder fence, a breathing | 


skeleton of a cow, scarcely able to maintain her 


legs, while her scanty yield of milk is extracted 


from her—and, on going a little farther, our ears | 
are saluted with the wailings and lamentations of 


some half famished hogs whose every look and 
motion bespeaks our kind attention. Our feelings 
of humanity are thus taxed, and that to a degree 
more than we can well bear, so that our good pre- 
vious resolution softly gives place to the more be- 
nevolent feelings of the heart. The cows and 
hogs are mustered, and in due form the attack is 
made upon the clover field, the stock of horses 
bringing up the rear, and thus ends the clover sys- 


——————— 
tem. Not having pursued it long enough to gp. 
rive its many benefits, it is let go and we rela 
into our former state. No more common error ex. 
ists, than that of pasturing prematurely, and the 
plan most likely to relieve us from this difficulty. 
is in my opinion, to reduce our stock to a numbe, 
| barely sufficient for present purposes, and remoye 
hese division fences. We may pasture still, it js 
} 
| 


pse 





true, but it will not then be clover alone that js 
pastured, When, however, the farmer's fice jg 
pset hike a flint for the improvement of his land, in 
| rotation clovering and plastering his fields, leay. 
ing them undisturbed by his stock, things soon as. 
‘sume a new and fresh aspect. ‘Those gullied hilis 
so long clad in their habiliments of mourning, and 


valleys where desolaiion had so long reigned, are 
now clad in verdant green, and wear the aspect 
of joy and giadness—thorns and briers having 
given place to “grass with 1eeds and rushes,” 
The stock of cows no longer resemble Pharoah’s 
lean kine, but are fat and fruitful, and the milk- 
maid bends her cautious footsteps homeward la. 
den with her delicious treasure. Now the faithful 
horse, when released from his toils, regales him- 
sclfupon the sweet and tender clover, and is nery- 
ed afresh for his accustomed task, asking nothing 
_more of his master in winter, when not at work, 
‘than clover hay. Now the wailings of the poor 
neglected hog are no longer heard, but he finds 
in the florid clover heads a remedy for all his 
cares, and hastens on to that rotundity which fits 
him for the knife. 

To my mind, it is perfectly clear that it is the 
interest of every man, in a region of country like 
this, fo adopt a system of clovering for the benefit 
of his land, and of his more prominent crops; and 
‘it is certainly equally clear, that with this system 
| generally in practice, the country will, with entire 

ease, raise its own pork. Here, indeed, lies one 
of the most striking benefits of clovering, and one 
to which the experience of the Jast year or two in 
ithe pork market, should steadfastly direct our at- 
itention. The attention once directed to it, and 
the experiment fully made, my word for it, there 
will be no looking back, or sighing for former hab- 
its. In the spring season the hogs enter the clover 
field and there remain until alter harvest, at which 
time they are introduced, in good order, to the 
stubbles, fattening fast upon the shattered grain, 
and, when done with this, return again for a short 
season, to the clover. The hogs for the slaugh- 
ter, being already in good order, have a speedy 
transition from the clover field to the pen, and a 
comparative easy one, as regards the owners corn 
crib, from the pen to the hands of the butcher. 
The stock hogs, after having used up the shattered 
grain, and whatever mast may be in our enclosure, 
(the frost having now closed the clover season, 











are assembled in or near the farm yard, and thus 
entering the winter in good order, will be carried 
through it with very little expense, provided the 
stock of hogs be judiciously selected. I have rea- 
son to believe, moreover, that for hogs close'y 
penned, clover hay cut somewhat green and salt- 


ed, will of itself be sufficient to sustain them pretly 


well through the winter. 
There are those present to day, who have tast- 
ed and tried the various streams of comfort flow- 


ing out of this system, and where is the man who 


alter having fairly tried it, is ready to give It Up + 





As soon almost would the right hand of that man 
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« {orget its cunning”’ as that he should abandon a | 
evstem Which makes his barns to overflow, his’ 
jorses, cows and hogs, to multiply and be fat, and | 
the whole face of nature to smile around him. | 

Permit an humble individual, therelore, to urge | 
those who have not already done so, to at once | 
adopt this system, so delightful as well as profita- | 


hie; and endeavor by the use of clover, with plas- | 
terand manure, to mace their lands progressively | 
better. producing irom thirty to sixty and even a 


| 
| 
' 


hundred fold.” 

Ror some years past, tha wheat crop, on which 
we principally depend for profit, has suffered 
ereatly from two causes, viz: the Hessian fly, and 
hard freezing. As a means of resistance to the 
fly, | believe that nothing can be relied upon but 
sirengih of soil, and that but imperfectly. Here 
then should be a poweriul additional incentive to 
clover, and to the use of all means at all likely to 
give vigor to the soil, and thus fortify, to some ex- 


inches long, having two buds on each cuttinge— 


“amounting in all to upwards of five thousand cut- 


tings. ‘These were stuck in prepared ground to 
one half their length—one bud in the earth, and 
one bud out—and IT am sure | have not lost five 
per cent. of them, and many of these cuttings are 
now six feet tall, and an inch in diameter at the 
butt. 

But the 75 stocks which were eut to the eround 
have attained the averave height of eight feet, and 
a dozen branches somewhat lower, und are bend- 
ing beneath the heaviest erowth of foliage | ever 
saw. Thad, the other day, a few moments con- 
versation with a gentleman just returned from Ku- 
rope, and he informed me that it is the practice of 
the farmers in the mulberry countries, through 
which he travelled, to cut the trees down annually, 


| not for the purpose of acclimating, (which [T have 
no doubt will serve a good purpose in New En- 
gland for that object,) but for the purpose of pro- 


tent at least, against the ravages of this fell de-.| ducing a tender and abundant foliage. 


stroyer and stealthy robber. 


[t can, however, | 
affurd no sort of protection against the evils of hard | with which the multicaulis can be propagated 


To sum up, the reader will notice the facility 


freezing ; to this case human witand reason are | From 75—5,009 in 18 months—one fourth acre of 


inadequate. ‘To bim, and to him alone, “ who | 


holds the winds in his hanas” are we to look for 
relief. 

Your calling, gentlemen, is pleasant, honest, 
honorable, and when properly pursued, profitable. 


| . ° . 
stowed in cultivation. 


land—S$ 12.50 first cost, and 85 worth of labor be- 
Iam fully persuaded that 
the multicaulis is decidedly the best tree for feed- 
ing the silk worm; and that 8 or 10 by 2 or 3 feet, 


‘is the most convenient distance, and that the trees 


Let me then, ia conclusion, beseech each one of | should be cut down every year to within a few 


you to use every exertion to make it still more | 
pleasant, honorable and profitable, by giving to it | 
| 


| 
| 


an enlightened attention—-by a free, frequent and 
generous interchange of opinions—by zealously 
advocating, and carefully cherishing sueh publica- 
tions and institutions as are likely thus to renovate 
and make happy our beloved country. 





From the Silk Culturist. 


GREAT INCREASE, AND VALUE, OF CHINESE 
MULBERRY. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia, October 10, 1836. 
F. G. Comstock, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—In your September number, you 
have “hit the nail on the head” in your editorial on 
the acclitnation of the Morus multicaulis, from the 
testimony of the Secretary of the Horticultural 
Society of Antwerp. The method to which I re- 
fer is cutting down the tree, every year, in the fall, 
to within a few inches of the ground. I have had 
experience on that point, this year, though my ob- 
ject was not to acclimate the tree. We have none, 
or but little winter to contend with here. Whilst 
on this subject, I will detail all my experience ‘vith 
the multicaulis—for you know that if I lived in 
Maine, I would not give you a fig for all the white 
and other mulberry trees, for the purpose of feed- 
ing silk worm, in Christendom. 

In April, 1835, [ purchased of an agent of the 

essrs. Prince, 75 trees of the morus multicaulis, 
which I set out, about two feet apart each way, in 
a moist loamy soil. They averaged about two feet 
in height, and half inch in diameter at the butt. 
By this fall they had put up, on an average, six 


branches about five feet high. In the spring of 


36, as soon as T could find a bud swollen, [cut all 
the branches down to within six inches of the 
ground. These I cut up into pieces about eight 


inches of the ground. 
Respectfully, 
Je B. GRAY, 


Notes by the £Editor.—1. We hope our friends 


‘in Maine, will not be deterred from prosecuting the 
jeulture of silk by the remark of Mr. Gray. It 


/must be remembered that he is a Virginians enjoy- 
ing a climate peculiarly mild, and an air remarka- 
bly congenial to the growth and labor of the silk 
worm. [tis also probable that he has no personal 
knowledge of the climate of Maine, and, like all 
others who have not visited that state, supposes it 
to be a region as cold and dreary as Lapland or 
Iceland. irom personal observation, we are con- 
vinced that the growth of silk may be pursued to 
advantage In most parts of the,state; and the re- 
sults of late experiments have also settled the ques- 
tion beyond a doubt, that both the mulberry and 
‘the worm will live and thrive in the 45th parallel 
lof latitude. The silk is also of a better quality 
than that grown in warmer climates. 

2. The ratio in which Mr. G. has multiplied his 
trees is truly astonishing, and the profits he must 
have derived from them is equally so. He has 
| civen the time he has been engaged in the busi- 
ness, the stock with which he commenced, the cost 
of trees, labor, &c. and the number he has now on 
hand;—to which we will add their present value, 
that the reader may have the whole subject before 
him. Trees of the size and height he describes are 
worth fifty cents a piece in market, and would be 
‘purchased in New England at that price as soon 
as oflered. The present worth of his 5,000 trees 
is therefore 82500—an enormous sum to be derived 
from an investment of 817.50 in trees and labor in 
‘the short term of eighteen months. These, it will 
also be noticed, have been produced on one fourth 
of an acre of land. We leave the reader to com- 
| pute the number, and their value, which an acre 
| would produce in the same proportion.—Eb. S. C. 
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a 
From the (British) Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. say, that soils about the roots of plants, Whether 
they be confined to pots, or free in the open plots 
of the garden, emit peculiar odors; but do not 
these arise from the roots themselves, and not trom 
4 matters exuded by them, and dispersed among 
By Mr. Towers. particles of the soil?) [am hc to grant he 
It may appear superfluous to recur to the sub- | the roots, as well as the flowers of a vegetable, 
ject of secretion and exudation from the roots of| may possess specific aromas, but these cannot be 
plante; but as numbers scem to doubt, and obser- | diflused unless they be first emitted ; the fact of 
vation and experiment are regarded as litt!e better | diffusion, and that to an extent which renders 
than theoretic hailucinations, I feel it right toenter | them perceptible at the distance of many inches, 
the lists once more. M. De Candolle founded his | or even feet, is demonstrative of the hypothesis of 
hypothesis upon philosophical deduction ; M. Ma- exudation—that which is disseminated must be 
caire experimented and tested chemically; I rea- | first given forth: this admits of neither hesitatioy 
soned from observation, and still believe T was the | nor doubt. 
first who, in our own country, placed the theory | If then, the ground be embued with odorous mat. 
before the public grounded upon the evidence of) ter transmitted by the porous system of" the roots; 
comparative observations. I, in 1829, knew nothing | or if it be admitted, that the odors arise from the 
of the hypothesis of Geneva, and had met with no | very substance itself of millions of fibres, broken 
observations upon the phenomena; but I listened | off, and retained by the soil, which cannot by any 
to the remarks of practical men, of @ardeners, cot- | art be separated from it, the argument is still one 
tagers, and intelligent domestic cullivators. I ob- | and the same; for it is a matter of pure indifler- 
served for mysell, and, without looking into the | ence (provided the ground become saturated with 
laboratory, or applying any non-natural test or | any specific substance) whether that substance be 
re-agent, arrived at and stated those opinions | gaseous or solid, whether it have been transmitted 
which I published in the “Gardener's Manual.” | from the plant, or produced by admixture with 
So much [ may be permitted to say, in answer to, broken and lacerated portions of the vegetable 
those objections which have been made in refer- | body itself. Not to weary the reader with argu- 
ence to the operations of the laboratory. Prospec- | ments upon a subject which must be self-evident, 
tively, [ shall observe once for all, that, much as I} [ shall close my present remarks by observing, 
prize experimental chemistry, | witness and read |that I build my hypothesis much more upon the 
of so many factitious results, when subjects ended | phenomena of vegetable life and growth, that is, 
with a vital princ’ple are acted upon by chemical | upon natural facts, than upon the results of chemi- 
powers, that I have desisted, and mean to desist, | cal experiments; and I shall shortly adduce a very 








ON THE EXCRETION FROM THE ROOTS OF 
PLANTS. 








te 

from any attempts to derive irretragable evidence | closely pursued experiment ofa compound nature, 
from chemical tests, and now base my opinions |in order to establish the fact, that chemical agency 
solely upon the facts resulting from observations of | ovght not to be employed with substances endowed 
vegetable phenomena. iwith the vital principle, and that the inferences de- 

That excretions really are made, there appears | duced from experiments upon living vegetables 
to be no rational ground to doubt: no one, Lt think, | placed in unnatural situations are frequently found- 
can go through a course of gardening operations, j}ed in, and lead to error. Dead matter, mineral 
without becoming assured that the soil in the field, | substances, and the like, are the proper subjects 
the garden, and in pots, containing plants, be-| for chemical analysis; upon them its power can 
comes replete, somelimes to saturation, with spe- | be legitimately brought to bear. The living being 
cific products. I may mention one fact which has | isembued with powers peculiar to itsell’; it is sub- 
just occurred. I observed that the roots of a jected to laws that govern its mode of existence ; 
young plant of 7'ropeolum atropurpureum, Lord all its phenomena are indeed dependent upon a 
Auckland’s dark-colored nasturtium, had protruded | specifie vital eneray : hence we cannot with safety 
from the hole in the bottom of the pot. The size | attempt to arrive at definite conclusions from the 
of this pot is what we here style a 48; it measures | operation of agents which interfere with and de- 
about four inches internal diameter. On striking | stroy that enerey. M. Macaire’s experiments are 
out the ball, [ was astonished to perceive the ex- | conclusive as far as they go; his ingenuity, and 
tremely powerlul odor which was emitted. The | the zeal with which he followed up its dictates, 
roots had completely worked themselves around | are highly to be applauded ; but the experiments 
the pot, the fibres were matted, but the whole mass | which [ above alluded to, will, I doubt not. afford 
was pungent, as if'a quantity of water-cresses had | proof; that nature must be investigated in her own 
been bruised and applied to the nose. In potting, | way, and that he who assails, instead of consulting 
a great variety indeed of peculiar odors are dis- | her, will of necessity become emburrassed by per- 
cernible. /feliotropes yield a powerful and almost plexing and contradictory results, 
animal scent; all the /usticias a stale and fetid) ‘That which led me, in the summer of 1834, to 
vegetable eflluvia; coflee, one of rather a legumi- | undertake my very protracted experiment, Was 
nous character; but that of the Z'ropeolum was | the assertion frequently met with, that the sap- 
peculiarly pungent. I could enumerate a great | vessels of plants had been, and might be again, made 
many potted plants which yield very distinet odors | manifest by the agency of chemical tests. 1 had 
from the ball of roots, that are quite undiscernible | long doubted the correctness ol’ this assertion, an 
till the plants are removed from the pots: but T | therefore determined to bring the matter to imme- 
desist, as the experiments may be tried by every |diate issue. Conceiving that the balsam (Balsa- 
on |mina hortensis) presented the readiest means (0 

I wish, in this place, to meet an objection which | effect. my purpose, because of its rapid growth, 
may be started against the evidence of odors ad- | juiciness, and great transparency of stem, I selected 
duced above; it is this. We admit, many may | three cuttings from a plant of nearly the same s1Ze ; 
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shey were about three inches long; being placed | 
in a bottle of water, and in the stove, they all 
emitted roots in a very few days, When these 
had grown an inch or two long, | raised each plant 
without injuring a fibre, and planted them in three | 
emall pots containing the simplest loam [ could | 
fnd: [ mean, by this term, a loam free from any | 
reign manuring sudstance. The plants were | 
otted at the same time, watered with clear water, | 
and set in the stove to revive ; in fact, they never 
drooped, but quickly establishing their roots in the 
loam, began to grow. Intermediately, two solu- 
tons were prepared, one of sulphate of iron, 
brought to the state of peroaide by the addition of 
afew drops of nitrous acid; the strength of this 
liquor Was SO considerable, that the tongue could | 
not conveniently support iis astringency; one- | 
fourth of a fluid drachm, a saturated liquor of the 
peroxide, being added to four ounces of rain water. 
The second solution consisted of a drachm of pow- 
dered Brazil-wood, digested in four ounces of 
boiling rain water, strained when cold, and tinged 
an inteuse crimson purple by the addition ofa few 
drops of pure (t. e. caustic) potassa liquor. 

The three plants were then treated in the fol- 
lowing manner—One was marked “water,” the 
second “color,” and the third “iron.”? ‘To the 
first, pure rain water only was applied, to the_ 
second, the extract of Brazil-wood, and to the- 
third, the solution of iron. 

The experiment commenced at the end of July, 
and was continued till the 17th of August. ‘The 
plants were always moistened in the way pointed 
out, with the simple exception, that, once or twice, 
when a powerful heat had quite dried the soil of | 
the two balsams artiticially treated, a little pure | 
water was given to restore its proper texture. ‘The | 
reader is requested to notice particularly the results | 
now to be stated. The first, marked “ water,” | 
was healthy, and had grown to the height of’ a. 
foot; had it been in rich soil, and even in a pot of | 
moderate size, it would have been much larger, | 
but the three were retained in the smallest sixties, | 
that is, in vehicles scarcely two inches wide at the 
top. 

No. 2, with solution of Brazil-wood, was not 
quite so vigorous, but it was nearly as tall and 
healthyas No.1. No.3 was also healthy, but not 
8) tall, and it contracted a slight curve in the stem. 
The soil of No. 2, became almost as black as ink ; 
that of No.3, had all the appearance of mere rust. 

Now, if the roots of plants while in a natural 
state, living and growing in soils, really absorb 
chemical or vegetable fluids, it ought to follow, 
that the solution of Biazil-wood, having entered | 
the sap-vessels, would yield a dye of black on the 
application of a solution of green sulphate of iron. | 
lo ascertain the fact, [ placed a minute drop of'| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
S| 





= 
part of a fluid drop of the coloring matter of Bra- 
zil-wood. No. 3, was then investigated, and the 
detached portions examined in every way, yet no 
trace of yellow was perceivable. If water, diluted 
with even one hundredth part of a solution of pe- 
roxide of iron, be tested with prussiate of potassa 
(hydrocyanate of potassa,) a blue shade more or 
less intense will be the inevitable result. This 
test was rigidly applied, and not a tint of blue, in 
vessel, cell, or fibre, could be discerned. Hence it 
was fair to conclude also, that the living balsam, 
in mould, could not take up the slightest quantity 
of iron. ‘lo make assurance still more sure, two 
other balsams were tested, one—a rooted plant— 
was taken from the water without injuring its 
roots, and placed in a solution of peroxide of iron 
of the strength described ; it was killed almost in- 


-stantly, and fell withered over the side of the glass 
vessel. ‘The other was an unrooted cutting. I 


placed it in a decoction of Brazil-wood, and, so far 


from striking roots therein (as it would have done 


freely in water,) it became sickly, and died in a 
day or two. 

I draw two important inferences from these ex- 
periments: the jfirsé is, that piants naturally situa- 
ted, have, by the agency of their vital principle— 


be that what it may—a power to select and absorb 


appropriate food; but that the ground may be so 
saturated with vicious or unnutritious matters, as 
to prevent the secretion of a due supply of aliment. 
Second, that the true sap-vessels act only while the 
plant remains undisturbed, and in its natural bed. 
Persons accustomed to vegetable dissection, have 
flattered themselves, and indeed asserted, that the 
vessels may be detected by placing cuttings in 


‘colored infusions. Some have also said (and this is 


a tacit admission of a weighty fact,) that if rooted 
plants be placed in such infusions, &c. they will 
absorb, provided the rovts be first cut through near 
their points. [t appears to me certain, that all in- 
vestigations conducted with mutilated subjects, 
such as cuttings, slips, wounded roots, and the like, 
tend to mislead the Judgment, and to falsily the in- 


quiry. I do not venture to assert that there are no 


exceptions ; but I hesitate not to say that plants in 
health, living and growing in soil, will not absorb 
artificial, innutritive substances; they elaborate 
aud secrete; and the soil is to them an appropriate 
medium, an adjunct of great consequence, through 
the texture and composition of which they are 
enabled to carry on the processes which are essen- 
tial to their being and support. All mutilations 
are just so many sophistications, and the inferen- 
ces deduced from the phenomena they aflord, tend 
to error and false philosophy. 

That it may not be thought I have introduced a 
recital which applies to an inquiry into the arrange- 
ment and offices of the sap-vessels, rather than to 


evra, 





the Brazil liquid on a piece of white: paper, and | one on radical excretion, [ must add, that the ex- 
applied to it a little drop of the solution of iron, | periments, though directly bearing upon the ques- 
and the formation of ink instantly proved the deli- | tion of the conducting vessels of plants, leads us 
cacy and correctness of the test. I then cut a|toa just appreciation of the value of chemical ex- 
slice from the stem of the balsam (No. 2,) and, | periments, when performed upon living beings. 
having a microscope at hand, examined it, and | We perceive plainly that plants, if growing in soil, 
the stem in every way and direction. I called in, have a power to reject substances that become ut- 
a Witness, one whose eves were acute in all bo-|terly destructive when they are applied to the 
tanical investigations ; no trace of coloring matter | naked and unprotected roots; hence we ought to 


could be discovered, and the iron test produced no 
effect or discoloration whatsoever. Hence it may 
be asserted, that the living roots of a balsam, with | 
4 white stem, had not taken up the thousandth | 


be very cautious before we receive, with implicit 
faith, those hypotheses which may be founded 
upon phenomena produced by chemical agents 
upon plants artificially situated. I respect the mo- 
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th 
tives of M. Macaire, and highly value his experi- | vegetable crops, we shall perceive a eradual 
mental labors, which at one time, appeared to me, | change in the color of the soil. This iz one nee 
to be ec comprehensive, that I partly determined fact. The assured experience of the benef de- 
to undertake a series of'a similar nature. However, rived from a change of erep, affords another: and 
when I witnessed the results of my own investiga- | the advantage of a certain order of rotation viek 
tions, and reasoned upon the diametrically opposite | us a third. , ‘Po these facts we may add, the par. 
effects produced by the same agents when applied ticular arom that the earth receives; tor, thouch 
under varying circumstances, IT resolved to rely there may be exceptions and many shades of dif. 
upon the observation of natural phenomena in my 
endeavor to substantiate the theory of the excre- 
tory powers of plants. [i) when in soil, they ab- 
sorb nutritive matter, and reject poisonous substan- has been cropped. ‘To these natural phenomena 
ces; and, on the other hand, if, when taken from | we must have recourse; and in so doing, if we 
the soil or from water, with their roots in perfeet | collect all the evidences which are in the power 
health and security, they die at once, or dwindle of any active mind to observe, we shall, I believe, 
away, when immersed in ihose very fluids which 
are innocuous to them as long as their roots are 
surrounded by earth; then, [ think it perfectly fact, namely, that vegetable beings never exhaust q 
fair and rational to conclude, that no certain ua- | soil, that the densest sward of grass adds vigour 
erring deductions can be drawn in respect to the and power to the earth of the meadow, and that 
quantily or quality of the radical excretions, {rom weeds—poor despised weeds—unsiehtly as they 
observations or experiments made upon plants, tke appear, are not only harbingers of plenty, and 
naked roots of which are immersed either m water prove the goodness of the soil they so spe dily and 
or in chemical fluids. Beans, wheat, pease, and) unaccountably cover, but add riches to it, and a 
other vegetables, have germinated in water, and fund of nutrimert for other and more refined crors. 
matters have been emitted by their roots, which Let us turn our eyes to the searce!y hall-weeded 
afforded certain given results, on the application of garden of the cottager, and compare the enor- 
chemical tests and re-agents ; but I would inquire, 


mous crops of bulky cabbages, healthy sound po- 
can any one venture to suppose that the plants tatoes, onions, &c. with the comparatively poor 


thus grown, Were in a truly natural situation? and dwindled produce of a more wealthy neigh- 
were they excited as they would have been in soil? bor, whose garden is seldom permitted > be dis- 
were they similarly acted upon by the great natu- | graced by the presence ofan unsightly weed. Let 
ral agents, light, air, water? Surely not! The! me not, however, be misunderstood. [Tam an 
grand medium of elaboration—that which connects | advocate for cleanliness, industry, and order; and 
the fluid of the plant with those in the ground [ know that native weeds may overpower a crop, 
which sustain and nourish it—was absent; in a and deprive it of colar, electrical, and erial influ- 
word, earth and soil were wanting ; and as without ences; but do not let us be so unpnilosophical as 
these, not one vegeiable being in a theusand, can | to suppose that these sturdy natives impoverish. 
increase and attain maturity (although many will All we have to do is to watch their progress in the 
strike roots in simple water,) it is unphilesophieal @arden and the field, and never to sufler them to 
to conclude, that the vital functions of anv plant) become masters. It is the duty of the farmer and 
can be perfectly carried on in media which dis- | the gardener to hail the presence of weeds as an 
qualify it from attaining its full growth, and entire | evidence of a fertilizing principle, and then, by 
development of parts. Let us pursue inquiries ;) watchfulness and industry, to convert them to ma- 


let us add fact to fact, and also adduce analogical | nure. But I shall not enlarge on this subject now. 
reasons from’ observed phenomena; but, at the | 


same time, let us be exceedingly cautious how we | 








ds 


lerence, yet we cannot fail to recollect prools of the 
emission of certain odorous matters highly charac. 
teristic of the vegetable with which the ground 


find strong analogies in proof, not only of the theo. 
ry in question, but of another grand plivosophiecal 


apply or draw conclusions from the application of REPORT OF THE ENGINEER OF TUB EASTERN 
an agency which is opposed to nature, and: sub- SHORE RAIL ROAD. 


verts the natural functions of a living subject ex- | 
| Washington City, November 10, 1836. 


= to its oe : , 
»on mature reflection, then, T cannot conceive | . , ao 
dante vegetable secretions, which are phenomena | To the erage eel wy eg Bead? the 
dependent solely upon the vital principle and natu- | route of the astern Shore all Koad: 
ral stimuli, will ever be discovered or made mani-| Gentlemen,—Of the various surveys which have 
fest by the agency of chemical tests and experi- | been made under your direction for the purpose of 
ments. * That these secretions. however, are ascertaining the best route fora rail road on the 
effected by the radical processes of vegetables, can | Eastern Shore of Maryland, conformably to the 
scarcely admit of a rational doubt. As achemist, | several acts and resolutions of December cession, 
I may be thought to lose sight of, and prove false | 1835, the one which I have selected as the basis of 
to, my early profession; but I make no appeal to | the preliminary estimates, begins at the Wilming- 
chemistry, otherwise, than as it enables me to ex- ton and Susquehanna Rail Road, near the town ol 
periment upon tractable substances, and thus to) Elkton, and continuing throughout i's whole course 
deduce legitimate inferences. I love itas ascience, within the state, crosses the Chesapeake and Deia- 
but must repeat my conviction, that we can derive ware Canal a few hundred yards west of the pivot 
very inefficient aid from the laboratory, when we bridge, and after passing a little to the west ol the 
wish to scrutinize the energy of life; all therein is head of Bohemia and Sassafras Rivers, thence by 
wrapped up in mystery, which the mind and art of, the head of Chester or Millington, and the head of 
man can neither approach nor unravel. Choptank or Greensborough, and by the Norta 
If, however, we look at a bed of maiden loam, | West Branch, eastward of the Bloomery, to the 
test it chemically, and then plant it with successive | Nanticoke River, which it crosses between Sharp- 
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own and the Delaware line. From the Nanti- | source the friends of the road may with the most 
-ke, it follows a very direct course to Princess undoubling confidence turn themselves. 
{nne, Whence tt diverges south-westwardly to the From the southern seaboard, the country bor- 
outh of Littke Annemesic River, on ‘Tangier | dering on the Gulf of Mexico, the lower Missis- 
Sound, its terminus. its total length is 118} miles. | sippi and iis tributaries, and from all the country 
The purpose ol this communication limits me which lies south and south-west of the statea of 
very cursorily to remark, in relation to the charac- | Virginia and Kentucky, the number of travellers 
er of the line, that for lowness of grade and direct- | who annually scek the norh in pursuit of busi- 
ness of communication, I know of no road of its | ness, of healih, or of recreation, and who again 
length by any means comparable to it. The) return back upon the south, is absolutely incalcu- 
orades rarely reach, and never exceed twenty-one | lubie; along the navigabie water courses, they are 
jet to the mile, and this only, on very few miles} seen to crowd the numerous steain boats, and on 
of its length in Cecil County, and at the crossing | the seaboard, the packet vesse!s are fully occupied. 
of the principal water courses. On much the| During the boating season, the travelling from the 
wreater part of the route, the grades do not attain | south and south-west is almost altogether by steam 
one half that rate per mile. | boats, notwithsianding the acknowledged danger 
Between the points of passage of the rivers! and delays incident to this mode of journeying, west 
above named, the lines were intended to be traced | of the mountains. When this season is past, the 
perfectly straight, and so far as this was practica- | traveiler has no other course, whether he proceeds 
ble inan experimental survey, it has been done. | to the north or returns southwardly, than to take 
They are very oblique to each other, and the! the ports of the Gull, or to cross the mountains, 
curves by which they are to be connected, need in} and jouruey by the valley of the ‘Tesnessee, and 
nocase be of iess radius than one mile, and for) thence home. ‘The latter course is ojien preferred, 
nearly one hundred miles of the route, very pro- land the number of’ travellers, and the quantity of 
bably of not less than five miles radius. gouds also by that route, ofien greaily exceeds the 
The annexed estimate is founded, on the facts) means of conveyance. Nearer the seaboard, the 
collected during the experimental survey, and al- | condition of tie aveiler upon the road is not more 
though it was not supposed that this would follow | enviable, and the voyage by the coast is beset 
the best ground, the stations were nevertheless) with some danger, aid much discomtort. Con- 
taken at 300 feet apart, where the surlice of the | scious of this condition of things, the intelligent 
country was nearly level, and at 200 feet or less,!inen of the south and west are using every etlort 
where it became undulating or broken—this is | to awaken and direct enterprise. L’rom the Gulf 
mentioned to show that the quantities stated in| of Mexico, roads are in conemplation, or are al- 
the estimate, are not assumed without careful in- | ready undertaken, the proongaiion of which, must 
quiry. ‘The other elements of the estimate are as | be through the principal towns of the interior of 
fuliows, viz. the road-bed to be formed for a single | the states of Georgia aid the Carolinas towards 
track, except at the embankments, where it is to) the western termination of the Portsmouth and 
receive a breadth of 20 feet at the crossing of the | Roanoke Rail Road. With these projects are and 
principal creeks and rivers. ‘The viadue'ts to be of | will be connected, others to lead to the commercial 
the best timber, and to have a breadth of 20 feet of | capitals of those states, and from the Mississippi, 
flooring. ‘The rails to be of 2) by % inch iron, rest- | others will proceed by the way of Georgia, by the 
ing on wooden string pieces, 6 by 6 inches, and 10] valley of the Tennessee, or more directly by Knox- 
by 12 inch sleepers, all of the very best quality. | ville, and all them uniiing with the great line of 
The cost of materials and workmanship generaily ‘communication which I have just mentioned, all 
are assumed at the highest current prices, and | of them directing themselves towards the Roanoke. 
wherever in framing the estimate of road-bed and! By the valley of the Roanoke also, and of one of 
bridges there was a doubt as to quantity or value, | its tributaries, a rail road which has recently been 
the sum taken was a maximum, and the price of} surveyed, will be conveyed to the same point, the 
the iron is that for which it is offered by a most re-| agricultural and mineral wealih of an extensive 
apectable house. [am warranted, therefore. [ think, | region, and will return to it the merchand.se which 
in assuring the Commissioners, that the amount of | it will consume. 
the estimate need not be exceeded in the cunstruc-| It isascertaired that the travel lust year between 
lion of the road. Charleston and Savannah, and the northern cities 
Ample provision it is believed ts also made for | alone, amounted to between 50 and 60,000 pas- 
the transportation upon the road, and for connect- | sengers. "Ihe contemplation of this great number 
nz it with the great atream of’ southern travel, | is alone sufficient to convey to us some idea cf the 
Which seeking its way to the north will find this in | multitudes who throng to the north, from the vast 
connection with the ports of Norfolk and Ports- | regions of the south and west, the greater part of 
mouth, and with the rivers of the south-western | whom, undoubiedly, would prefer to travel by rail 
part of the Chesapeake Bay, a safe and convenient | roads, and who, as [ have shown, would be con- 
as well as a very expeditious, and at all times too, | ducted by them direcily towards your road, 
an wrtnderrupted channel of communication. | Whether, on arrivin: at the Roanoke River, the 
In the present state of our statistical information | choice being before them of the route by Richmond 
we are unable to present other than general views | and Potomac Creek, by Norfolk and the Chesa- 
of the business which may be expected to come | peake Bay, to the Frenchtown Ril Road, or of 
upon the road. It is, however, mainly to the| your road by the bay and pentnsula, is a question, 
transportation of passengers, that this, as well as | which the friends of the Eastern Shore Rail Road 
all other railways, not directly in connection with | will willingly leave to the decision of ihe traveller. 
great mineral regions, are to look for profitable re- | That the general preference would be given to the 
turns upon the capital invested, and it is to this | convevance by rail roads over that by sea, or by 
‘the Miseissippi and Ohio rivers during the bout- 
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ing season, or to the mountain roads at any sea- 
son, cannot admit of doubt. 

[ have not yet arranged the data by which may 
be shown the vreat advantage which the road 


offers for the rapid transmission of intelligence, 


' 
| 
| 


and its consequent connection with the transporta- 
tion of the mail. What IT have already said, while 
speaking of the experimental survey and of the 
grades, is, however, sufficient to enable the Com- 
missioners to perceive the necessary connection 
which it must have with this source of revenue. 
Situated as the south-western terininus of the 
line is, in a climate comparatively mild, the navi- 
gation of the waters near it, are rarely closed, and 
never certainly so much obstructed by ice as to 
present serious difficulty in keeping it fiee to ves- 
sels arriving on our coast, especially from the 
south, and destined for a port inaccessible by rea- 
son of the inclemency of the season, Tangier sound 
and the neighboring waters, always easy of access 
and safe, ofler sufficient harbors and anchorages 
in near connection with the road, and capable of 
being brought in direct contact with it. ‘The ad- 
vantage, therefore, which it presents of an occa- 


sional winter-harbor for merchant vessels, and the | 
facilities which the road presents for the convey- | 
ance of their cargoes to their proper destination, | 


are, I conceive, of no inconsiderable importance, 
viewed either in relation to the interests of the 
Eastern Shore, or to those of the commercial cities 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia and Wilmington. 

I have already, gentlemen, exceeded the limits 


which [ had assigned to this letter, and must, very | 


reluctantly, pass over a branch of the subject not 
less interesting, nor less fruitful of mutual advan- 
taves than those I have already spoken of’; I mean 


the benefit which this improvement is likely to re- | 
ceive from, and to confer upon the country through | 


which it is proposed to carry it—its connection with 
the agricultural improvement, and the general 
amelioration of the condition of the peninsula. 
These and other topics must be reserved as sub- 
jects to be considered in a general report hereafter 
to be furnished. 

The plans and profiles of the ground, and of the 
several parts of the work, and the details of’ the 
estimates, are already prepared in the rough form, 
and will be in readiness to accompany my report, 
on which also some considerable progress has 
been made, should it be in my power, as it has 
been certainly my desire to complete it. Of this, 
however, I have no expectation, as I am under or- 
ders which separate me from this duty, the moment 
my health is seen re-established to permit me 
to travel. ‘The general report which may be some- 
what voluminous, and will embrace much detail, 
will necessarily a some time in its prepara- 
tion; but it can be ready quite soon enough for any 
purpose for which the Commissioners may have 
oceasion to use it. 

[t has been my intention also to give plans and 
estimates for the eastern line as far as it has been 
surveyed, and of the route which, on separating 
from the one on which the annexed abstract of esti- 
mate is founded, at or near the right bank of Sas- 
safras River, would cross Back Creek at Chesa- 
peake City, and pursue thence the most favorable 
ground, would cross Big Elk River, at or immedi- 
ately west of L2!k'on. 

The survey of the ground over which the 
Branch Road, south of Princess Anne, leading to 


————— 
the Virginia line, with the intention of uniting 
| hereafter with the Virginia Road to Cherry-Ston. 
‘has been completed so far as‘ the compass wo, 
-applied to it. We are, therefore, enabled to as. 
sume the length of the branch, and this, togetho, 
with the stnking resemblance which much of i 
bears to the ground over which the levelling was 
carried for the location of the main stem neq 
Princess Anne, enables me to give an approximate 
estimate for this branch, and which will be sent to 
the commissioners whenever they may des're jt, 

The lateral roads contemplated to be surveyed 
under the resolution of your Legislature, No, 108. 
it has as yet been impracticable to survey, but 
their location, I presume, will be made at as early 
a period as possible. 
I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 
Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
JAMES KEARNEY, 


| Abstract of an estimate of the cost of the main 
stem of the Eastern Shore Rail Road, of 118} 
miles long, and of the cost of a steam boat line 
Srom its south-western termination, near Tangier 
Sound, 85 miles to Portsmouth, in Virginia. 


Dolls. Cis. 





For the road, 

For 1,129,076 cubic yards, excava- 
tion and embankment, 

Mor clearing and grubbing, 

For bridges and culverts, 

For sleepers, string pieces, wedges 
and iron for superstructure, and 
for crossings and sidings, 

For depots, water stations, wharves 
and fencing, 


For purchase and condemnation of 
land, 


263,892 27 
11,397 00 
120,928 00 





302,034 50 
70,000 00 
21,500 00 





$945,773 77 


Contingencies at 12 per cent. 109,754 85 





Total cost of the road and its ap- 
purtenances, 

For locomotive engines, and for 
passengers’ and burden cars, 

lor two steam boats, 


1,024,378 62 


81,000 00 
150,000 00 








Total estimate, 1,255,378 62 


November 10, 1836. 


FARMING ON THE RIVANNA. CORN CUL- 


TURE—CLOVER—MANURING. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


November, 23:1, 1836. 


Admonished twelve months ago, as well by 4 
sense of duty, as by repeated calls on the subscr'- 
bers to your valuable journal, for practical commu- 
nications—I then devoted part of a rainy day t0 
giving to it a modicum of my experience. But 
unwilling to obtrade my opinions on the public 
eye, sharp-sighted as it had become from light re- 
cently shed on your paper by a discussion among 
some of our most distinguished agriculturists, | 
declined oflering my meager essay at so inausp 
cious a period. nother rainy day, however; so 
\the annual business of arranging papers, force } 
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on my notice, and [ fear you will have cause to 
regret that there are not still combatants | on 
the arena, from whose observation IT might 
willingly hide my diminished head. And yet, 
having made agriculture my profession from 
the outset of a business life of more than twenty 
vears, I feel more unwilling to acknowledge igno- 
“ance than 10 Expose, as I may do, the imperiec- 


|The seed corn having been steeped in liquor from 
the farm-pen, one night, and rolled in plaster the 
following morning, is dropped by hand, from 4 to 
6 grains in a place, (as [am opposed to re-plant- 


‘ing,) at the distance of eighteen inches. 
then covered with an implement—being a frame 
with two coulters placed side by side—the frame 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


ions of a practice, which has not been without its | 


access) Not entering on the wide field of the 
vexed question of rotation, further than it must 


necessarily be involved in the tendency of my 


| 


remarks, | shall content myself with defending | ing 
‘the corn is about six inches high, single horse 


that which I have practiced for 15 years-—avoid- 
ing any attack on other systems; and thus, Mr. 


| 


fditor, I hope to escape the ungloved handling to_ 


which a different course might subject me. 
Although standing under the shadow of a 

name which would give but little weight to the 

manuscript that has so long laid on the shell, Estill 


} 
| 
\ 
} 


feela repugnance at the egotism of entering so_ 


minutely and personally into details that may af- 


| 


It is 


so closed as to bring the coulters jist within the 


laying off furrows. This raises a slight list over 


the grain which prevents the taking eficet of the 
‘hasty rains, and acts as a cultivation. 


Lloes fol- 
low afier, brushing off the clods that may be left 
on the list and covering exposed grains. When 


/mould-bourd ploughs are introduced—commen- 


cing their operation in the middle of the balk with 
the bar next the corn, flushing the whole and fin- 
ishing as near as they can be gotten to the row. 
A coulter follows in this finishing fu.row, with the 
foot of it so turned under, as to move every plant 
in passing. ‘Then come the hoes trimming down 
this narrow ridge, and thinning to one stalk, ex- 


ford little, or no benefit to your readers—and | cept where there are missing hills, in which case, 
therefore, as some apology, (though at adiitional | leaving two or more stalks to make up the defi- 
expense to your columns and their patience) have ciency. I also leave two stalks in every aiternate 
}or third hill, in extra rich parts of the field. As 


ushered it in with this exordium. 
It is not unimportant to mention that four fifihs 
of the arable lands of the farm which is the sub- 


ject of this communication, consist of what is de- | at 
wheat sowing, I give the water-furrow rows 5 


nominated, above the falls of James River, first 
and second lowgrounds, which being level or gen- 
ily undulating, with generally a deep soil, admit 
of the advantageous use of four-horse ploughs-- 
not admissible on rolling, or shallow lands. ‘This 
farm was put under a three-field course in the au- 
tumn of 1832. Fieid No. 1. being then sown in 
wheat was laid down in clover, for the first time, 
in January following. Nos. 2 and 3 taking their 
rounds in corn, &c. wheat and clover, it will be 
seen that No. 1, comes under cultivation for the 
crop of 1835. 
without a hoof, and scarcely a scythe put into it, 
the land was in a condition to give its best re- 
turn. 

As in the preparation for, and cultivation of the 
corn crop, it involves many of the details of the 
three-field system, and from its intrinsic value 
and the labor usually expended on its culture, con- 
stilutes as important an item in Virginia husban- 
dry as any other--I will submit my plan of man- 
aging it through all its stages. 

The above field, (No. 1.) was laid into beds of 
lf feet width, by four-horse Loudoun bar-shares, 
carrying furrows from 8 to J2 inches deep, (ac- 
cording to depth ofsoils,) and 17 wide. ‘The 
corn, and tobacco Jands being selected, as well for 
their fertility as level surface, on account of the li- 
ability of broken lands to wash in hoe-crops, were 
first ploughed. This being done before the new 
year, they were put in the finest tilth by the agen- 
y of frost, assisted by the opening effect of a 
Clover ley and deep ploughing, with its necessary 
adjunct, cross-draining, by deep-grips. 

As soon in March as it is perfectly dry, the corn- 
field is harrowed diagonally across the beds with 
heavy wheat-drags. At the time of planting, 
When the earth is warm and buds begin to spring, 
(regardless of dates,) the same drags are passed 
three times lengthwise the bed—three rows being 
aid off on each, with a single mould-board plough, 
carrying aclear furrow from 2 to 3 inches deep. 


The clover having been very fine, | 








| 
| 
‘ 


soon as the stalk will beara heavy earthing with 
the same ploughs, the balk is thrown back. On 
account of leaving the field in the dryest state for 


feet distance—laying by the three last furrows 
with a two-horse mould-board plough. ‘This ope- 
ration finishes the working of the field. My rea- 
soning on which practice is, that a heavy clover 
ley being made by four-horse ploughs, beyond the 
reach of disturbance from the smaller ploughs, or 
the deleterious influence of the sun, aflords a rich 
moist pasture for the roots of this greedy and 
thirsty plant, which [have observed, will main- 
tain its color in almost any drought, on this system, 

I would not recommend beds of 14 feet width on 
wel lands—nor do I think them as suitable for corn 
alone, as narrower beds with two rows, as the 
middie row has the advantage of the others, and 
will keep it throughout its growth. But for wheat 
and clover, I give that width the decided prefer- 
ence. In ploughing such beds for wheat, afier 
corn, they cannot be reversed with fewer than 
four horses, without leaving them tvo low in the 
middle. I therefore raise them with two, by first 
throwing out the corn stubble of the inside row, 
with a wide furrow, then filling it by running 
wide on each side ; this gives to the beds a hand- 
some arch, without leaving them too high. 

To return to the corn crop, however, I housed 
from filty nine acres of the low ground division of 
the first field, (which is inferior to a large propor- 
tion of the second low grounds of the same, ) 740 
barrels of sound and large ears—the average yield 
being reduced, by the balance of that division 
having beer. taken off for tobacco, which requires 
the richest land. The advantage to the crop of 
corn from further working than is here stated, 
would, I think, be trifling; vet on account ofthe 
succeeding wheat crop, I would give about har- 
vest, or immediately after, a very shallow brushing 
over with cultivators or hoes. But having under 
my system full crops of corn, tobacco, and oats, 
besides timothy meadows, all pressing at that sea- 
son, it would certainly be injurious to bestow 
more labor on that one. In commendation of a 
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clover ley with deep ploughing and efficient drain- 


ing, as a preparation for corn, let me say that my 


predecessor to!d me after the above mentioned re- | 


eult was ascertained, that the same field, when I 
became possessed of it three years before, would 
not have yielded’ more than five barrels per acre. 
He 100 is a rrnager of high reputation ; but had 
not enjoyed (having been an agent) the advanta- 
ges of clover and its indispensable adjunct, plas- 
ter. These, with the exception ofa thin top-dress- 


—— 
| buried more deeply, the seed vegetate at a late, 
and more regular season, and are protected a, 
gainst being thrown out_by the former, or kil!ej 
by the latter enemy. Wuh all spear grasses 
(under which IT class these in most common Use 
iwith us, that is, timothy, herds, and Orchard 
verass.) [ have found most success, (after the 
| months of August or middle of September,) when 
‘sown from the 15h March, to the same date in 
| April, because of the peculiar liability of these to 


ing of stained straw on, perhaps, two acres of be thrown out by frost, and therefore, their re. 
land in the same field (which had been abraded | quiring good roots to resist it. 


by freshets,) when it was in wheat, constituted the 
only manuring of the field. Although this teem- 
ing production cannot justly be char: ed, in the first 
rounds, to the three-field course, it certainly speaks 
loudly in favor of the rotation ef corn afier clover, 


particularly, when the succeeding wheat crop (of 


this year) was better than has been generally ob- 
tained this season. <As to the result of a fiir ex- 
periment of the system, I can only say, “nous 
verrons ; but must be permitted to add, that the 
same practiced for 1] years on James River, on a 
farm less kind in proportion to fertility, exhibited a 
regular improvement. 

Before taking leave of this braneh of my sub- 
ject, I must insist on the importance to a great 
product, of a close and regular distribution of the 
corn stalks—one only in a place—to prove which, 
I will give the result of ene of the many experi- 
ments I have made. A frost occurred in this 
county in the spring of 1834, which cut down the 
corn below the surface of the earth, and appeared 
to have totally destroyed it. Field No. 8, was in 
that crop, 80 acres of which had been nicely 
weeded out with hoes and plouchs. I caused 3 
intermediate rows to be laid off and planted in 
rare-ripe, making6 on a bed of 14 feet width. A 
genial shower having occurred in the course of a 
week, the six rows came out together most beau- 
tifully. The first planting of course had the pre- 
ference: but of the rare-ripe, five rows were left 
in the richest, convenient part of the field. One 
corner, containing 4,000 square yards, lying in 
such shape as to be measured with accuracy, (the 
corn no better than the balance similarly planted) 
yielded 14 barrels of fine ears. 

You, Mr. Editor, as well as your readers, are 
doubtless heartily tired of No. 1., but in justice to 
the three-field system, I must be allowed to dis- 
pose of the remainder of it. The tobacco and 
eorn jand being done with, that portion of the 
field requiring cleansing of pests, is put in oats: 
the fairest crop of clover—that is, that which is 
most clear of pests, which is generally on the 
hills in each field—is reserved for fallow in August 
and September. Thus, as regards the clover fal- 
Jow, mine is a modified three-field course. The 
whole field having been sown in wheat this fall, 
will be laid down in clover and other grasses, ac- 
cording to quality of soil and other circumstances, 
from the first of January to the middle of April, 
always applying plaster where the young clover as- 
eumes three leaves—which depends on the season. 
J will here remark, that [ have succeeded best with 


clover sown in January. The open condition of 


the earth, from the effect of frost, takes the seed 
in deep enoush not to be operated on by a sud- 
den thaw which might cause them to vegetate on 
the surface, thus exposed to frost, and that still 
greater enemy to clover, drought: whereas, when 


| When the farm-pens are broken up in March 
ithe whole of the manure from them, as well ag 
ithat which has been made in the stables since 
the winter top-dressing on wheat, is hauled oyt 
and ploughed in on tobacco, corn, and oat lands, 
which being in clover, require light and partial 
manuring. Afier that period, all that can be 
made by littering stock of every description libe- 
rally, is reserved for top-dressing at the time of 
sowing wheat, if there is leisure, (which I rarely 
have,) and during the frozen spells of winter, ] 
find the stable manure best for winter dressing, as 
it goes further, being little more than well stained 
straw—and from its warmth, separates more ea- 
sily in frozen weather than others. I also top- 
dress very liberally with wheat straw, thinly scat. 
tered on poor or galled spots of the wheat field, 
for which there might not have been a sufficiency 
of manure. The crop of young clover is insured 
by such dressing—as I have found plaster to act 
most efficiently on unrotted manure. I consider 
all top-dressing more or Jess injurious to wheat (un- 
less harrowed in at the time of sowing, and in that 
case thoroughly decomposed,) as it affords a nur- 
sery for insects during winter, which prey on the 
crop in early spring. 

Let me here take a passing notice of the mod- 
ern system of reserving all the manure of a 
farm, for surface manuring. Among the objec- 
tions to this plan, these strike me as most proml- 
nent. In the first place, the loss to the land 
which it is destined to enrich, of the fermenting 
process under furrow—this I consider material. 
Then the waste in the manure itself, {rom evapo- 
ration, and very often, the total destruction of it 
from fire-fang. Suitable spells for applying 1t in 
winter, are precarious--and if the whole offal ofa 
farm, as well as the leaves of woodlands conve- 
ment, are converted into manure, it will be found 
that the ordinary force of a well regulated, and of 
course, profitable farm, cannot accomplish the 
hauling and scattering of the whole stock. ‘There 
are other seasons at which the teams and hands 
of a farm, on which due attention is paid to the 
division of labor, cannot be profitably employed un 
less in hauling and collecting manure or materia’s 
for it. Few applications of manure are more 
fitable, I consider, than that of covering the thin- 
ner parts of'a clover field, after that portion intend- 
ed for cultivation has been attended to. Jn these, 
the clover shoots through the covering before the 
scorching suns of summer occur, and protects the 
manure from evaporation, while the plant 1s £¢- 
nerally repaid by the nourishment it receives. “a 
conclude this chapter, let me pay a just ane * 
‘that multum in parvo, plaster of Paris. —— 
‘from the benefits so providentially given rp 
‘tide water country, in the abundance of mar we 
tiene at command, we should feel that our reg! 
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was shut out from the face of nature, but for this 
richest of earthly blessings as a boon bestowed 
on us, for the wisest and most beneficent of pur- 
oses—though by injudicious practice, it has, Tam 
sorry to believe, been productive in ils early abuse, 
of as much injury as benefit to dear old Virginia. 
The practice to which [ allude is that, of first 
eimalating the earth to an unnatural product of 
clover, and then robbing it of every spice—the re- 
cult of this great effori—by the scythe and grazing, 
unaided by standing pasture, which is indispensa- 
ble to any improving system. 

[ have thus, Mr. Editor, given you a faithful 
transcript of this record of my practice, as far as it 
ors. Could it have been abridged without muti- 
lation, or doing violence to the unpretending ob- 
iect of the writer, it would have been: and I may 
add, should its destination, in a luckless moment to 
your readers, be the columns of the Register, in- 
stead of its more appropriate shelf, they may be 
assured, that tedious as is the task its perusal im- 
poses, they can not be more objects of commisera- 
tion, than he who seeks in so dull a detail a solace 
from labors that he would fain forget, in that 
crowning reward of the farmer’s toil, which a do- | 
mestic fireside alone can give. 

James River having gathered into her garners | 
the greatest share of the profits of Virginia agri- 
culture, and her farmers occupying, justly, the 
highest eminence of its fame—iar as | am from | 
detracting from either, especially the latter ascrip- 
tion—I should be recreant to the land of my adop- 
tion, were [to withhold from it the designation of | 
my signature. 





RIVANNA. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 


Ata time when all the world is awake on the 
subject of rail roads, and the mania respecting 
them promises to be as extensive as that which 
once existed for canals—when companies for their 
construction have been incorporated in Great Bri- 
tain, sufficient to consume all the iron that can be 
produced in that country for two years to come— 
when more than 3000 miles have been projected 





in this country, for the iron of which we depended 
on foreign countries, but for which recent events 
show we must mainly rely on ourselves, it is mat- 
ter of congratulation that a process has been dis- 
covered which will greatly reduce the price of the 
article, by nearly doubling the quantity which a 
given amount of labor and cost will produce. 

This improvement has been introduced by Mr. 
Nielson of Scotland, and consists in heating the air 
used for the blast of the smelting furnaces. It is 
eflected by passing the air from the bellows 
through red hot cast iron pipes, by which its tem- 
perature is raised to 6 or 700 degrees of Fahren- 
heit, and the current will melt lead and sometimes 
zinc. Formerly it was necessary to convert the 


coal into coke, by which about one halfits weight 
was lost; now the coal is itself’ used, and this | 
In 1829, by the old method, 


great loss is averted. \ 
three furnaces produced 111 tons of jron, using 
4)3 tons of coke, to make which required S8S tons 
coal. In 1835, by the new method, four furna- 
ces made 245 tons of’ iron, using only 554 tons of 


coal. So intense is the heat produced, that to-pre- 
vent the melting of the cast iron lining near the 
nozzles of the blow pipes, it has become necessa- 
ry tu substitute for the solid lining a holiow one, 
through which cold water is constantly passing. 

The theory of the operation of the heated air is 
thus explained by Dr. Clark. By an examination 
of the quantity of air consiimed at the Calder iron 
works, he found that 2867 cubic feet per minute 
was used, which at the temperature of 50° Fah- 
renheit, would weigh two ewt., or six tons of air 
an hour. ‘This quantity of cold air thrown into 
the furnace acts as a prodigious refrigeratory on the 
hottest part of the mass, and must materially re- 
duce its temperature. By previously heating this 
current of air, it is at liberty to act in promoting 
combustion, without robbing that combustion of 
any of the heat thus produced. 





From the New York Express. 


GEOLOGICAL WONDER. 


At the United States Quarry in the village of 
Kennebunkport, Maine, where they are now 
quarrying large quantities of a strong, rich and 
beautiful granite—take it altogether, perhaps the 
very best building material on earth, inasmuch as 
with all its other good qualities, it rings like cast 
iron, works admirably and easily, and has been 
subjected to a heat of seven hundred by Professor 
Cleaveland, without flinching—the workmen have 
just discovered a rilt or dike, which, had it been 

planned by the most skilful engineer, and ex- 
ecuted ata cost of fifty thousand dollars, for the 
sole purpose of draining the quarry, and enabling 
the proprietors to work it to advantage, could not 
have been more judiciously contrived or executed. 
It has been cleared to the depth of twelve or thir- 
teen feet in one place, and thoroughly sounded 
through its whole extent—is about six feet in 
width, of unknown depth, full of loose earth, which 
may be shovelled out, leaving a straight, smooth, 
perpendicular wall on each side, the whole extent 
of the quarry. [tis now under contract, and will be 
finished to the depth of twenty or twenty-five feet 
in some places, by the first of January, 1837. A 
covered drain will be left as they proceed. ‘Thus 
itis that nature—perhaps it were not irreverent to 
say the God of Nature—provides, ages and ages 
beforehand, for the wants of man! This dike, 
or fissure, which must have been caused by an 


‘earthquake, or some other tremendous convulsion 


of our earth, centuries ago, for the walls are too 
smooth, and the soil too loose and uniform, to ad- 
mit of almost any other supposition, will be of 
immense advantage to the quarry, and could not 
have been imitated even by blasting, which would 
have ruined thousands and thousands of tons of 
this beautiful stone at an outlay of not less than filty 
or a hundred thousand dollars. 

I observed at the stone yard of another company 
(the Kennebunk Rail Road and Granite Compa- 





ny,) who are at work in the neighborhood of the 
United States quarry, (which by the way belongs 
to the Maine Quarrying Association—) a most 
beautilul front of hammered stone, intended tor 
your Lalayette Place. Eknow not when [have seen 
a better work, or a material to be compared with 
| it; and yet I am satisfied that a much darker and 
| richer stone will yet be obtained at this quarry as 
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well as at the other, where the dike has just been 
discovered. 1am told moreover, that Cox, Mar- 
shall & Co. North River, part proprietors of the 
United States Quarry, have put up some forty 
stores in different parts of New York this year, 
and that they are now building a magnificent hotel 
of the same. This is as it should be—but the 
stone they have been able to get hitherto, is alto- 
gether inferior to that which they are quarrying 
now. With the resources of Maipe, and the capi- 
tal of New York, wisely and cautiously applied, 
what may be done ? 


From the Silkworm. 


THE MULBERRY 
BY 


IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 
MR. WHITMARSH, 


[We cannot concur with the Exitor of the Silk- 
worm in admitting the least possible excuse for the 
conduct which he exposes in the following statement. 
A cheat has been perpetrated—most shameful in its 
manner, and enormous in amount and possible ill con- 
sequences to the new silk business of our country. 
Even if it were credible that a person so well informed 
as Mr. Whitmarsh is said below to be, on this subject, 
could have been so deceived by others, as soon as he 
knew of the fraud, he ought to have hastened to ex- 
pose it fully, and to offer pecuniary compensation to 
all purchasers, to the full amount to which he had prof- 
ited by the fraud. By not doing this—and still more 
by continuing to maintain the value of his “ Chinese 
Mulberry” seeds and plants, by a new description, Mr. 
W. has fully established his claim to the highest place 
among the numerous tribe of wooden nutmeg venders. 
Ep. Far. Rec.) 


Many persons have expressed their disappoint- 
ment, and consequent dissatisfaction, respecting 
the seed and trees purchased from the stock import- 
ed by Mr. Whitmarsh, and sold by him and his 
agents, as the Chinese Mulberry; and several 
have named it with angry feelings, as a fraud 
which ought to be exposed. 

It is not the object of the “Silkworm” to inves- 
tigate the conduct or characters of persons, either 
public or private; an if it were, it would bea 
painful task to the editor: but justice to the little 
insect whose name the publication bears, as well 
as to those individuals who are devoting their 
time and property to its propagation, in the hon- 
est hope of gain thereby, renders it the editor's 
duty, as a faithful purveyor, to omit no effort con- 
ducive of a supply ef the best food, and to expose 
as far as possible, every attempt, from specula- 


tion or any other motive, which may counteract | 


that important object. 

Mr. Whitmarsh is a gentleman whose charac- 
ter, itis believed, stood fair before the public, pre- 
viously to this transaction ; and the deep interest 
he has taken inthe silk business has given his 
name considerable celebrity. That celebrity, 


——=. 
to be guilty. If Mr. W. is innocent of the charop, 
against him, it will be doing him a kindnegg t 
give an explicit statement of the complaints, tha 
he may meet them with his defence. At any 
rate the great importance of the silk interest r¢. 
quires that it be guarded against lis imposition, 

The white Italian mulberry was of Chinese 
origin, and is as well entitled to the appellation og 
Chinese mulberry as the Morus Multicaulis. By 
the recent arrival of the latter in this country, and 
its annunciation, with all its blushing honors “thick 
upon it,’ as the Chinese Mulberry, at the most 
critical moment in the silk history, which can eyer 
occur, has identified the Chinese mulberry and 
the Morus Multicaulis with a kind of sacredness 
not to be violated without doing injustice to tie 
feelings of every friend to the silk interest in Ame. 
rica. 

At the time of Mr. W.’s departure for France, 
the seed of the Chinese Mulberry, was a thing 
sought after above all earthy treasures, so much 
so, that $500 per pound have been offered for it, 
and the young trees were worth $300 per thov- 
sand; and their estimated value has rather in- 
creased than diminished. Mr. W. must have 
known these facts, both in reality and in prospect, 
In the possession of this knowledge, he purchased 
in France, or elsewhere, a quantity of seed, and 
of young trees of some kind. ‘The seeds were put 
up in small papers of about one quarter of an 
ounce each, and labelled in French as the Chinese 
Mulberry. These trees and seeds were shipped 
to New York and announced for sale, by his agent 
there, and by others at Northampton. They were 
sought after, and bought with unexampled avidi- 
ty. Whether the trees were of the true Morus 
Multicaulis or not, we have no means of deter- 
mining. We procured a few of them, and set 
them in our nursery, and many of our friends did 
the same ; but as no one of them that we have 
heard from, lived, we have no means of judging 
to what species in the horticultural catalogue they 
belonged. Fortunately, however, owing to some 
seasonable caution, our investment in them was 
small. But not exactly so with the seed. We 
purchased fourteen papers, amounting to sevent 
dollars. These were sowed in excellent land, 
with every precaution which could ensure success. 
The papers contained a little over 2000 seeds each ; 
of these seeds about 700 came up, which amount- 
ed to one seed in forty of those sowed. With the 
most careful attendance soine of them have grown 
to about a foot in height. They appear very sim- 
ilar to the seedlings of the white mulberry grown 
_by the side of them, but show no relationship to 
‘the Morus Multicaulis. The same results have 
followed in every instance we have heard from. 
Not a single tree has lived that we know ol. 
From the reports we have obtained of the seeds, 
they have vegetated in about the same proportion 
—one to forty, and the product is the same ; little, 
if any, dissimilar to the common white mulberry 
—altogether different from the Morus Multicaulis. 

The true measure of’ value in any commodity 
is the mean rate in the estimation of its possessor, 











while it serves justly as a shield from the imputa- | and of those who may become so. The compat- 
tion of an improper act, would also serve in an ative value of the Chinese and white mulberries 


equal degree, if he were disposed to commit that 
act, to increase his power to give it more extension, 
and consequently more injurious effect. Every 


differs as much in the public estimation, and pro 


bably in the ultimate estimation of truth, as gold 
and copper—at any rate, more than copper ab 


person should be considered innocent until proven | silver. 
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That Mr. Whitmash well knew the state of the 
public mind with respect to the Morus Multicau- 
rs, and also that the names Morus Multicaulis 
aud Chinese Mulberry were considered perivetly 
-yponimous, It would be absurd to doubt. That 
he did procure, or that somebody in his name did 
yocure, young trees, of some kind, and sell them 
in a state so dry and decayed that few if any 
have lived to declare their species—-that seeds of 
some kind were thus procured and sold in his 
name to a vast amount at about $160 per pound, 
knowing that the purciiasers considered them the 
true Morus Multicaulis, and bought them as such, 
are also facts not to be doubted. 

Now, it is possible that Mr. W. may have been 
imposed upon in his purchase of seeds and trees, 
and had no intention to deceive the public: at 
least we wish it may appear so. But at any rate 
the public has been most egregiously deceived. 

It is in vain that the Northampton prints an- 
nounce to the public, when the transaction is all | 
over, that there is no deception; that they were) 
the Chinese Mulberry—not the Morus Multicau- | 
lis, but a better kind. With similar grace, the | 
honest Jew pedler sells a cold vatch, well knowing 
that he is understood to mean a gold watch. 
The reputation of the Chinese Mulberry stands : 
too high to be injured by speculation. 

We impute no dishonest intentions to Mr. 
Whitmarsh, or to any one else in particular. We 
have only stated facts, which show that there 
has been deception somewhere.—Ep. 8S. W. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
LEAVES OF TREES FODDER FOR CATTLE. 


A remarkable feature in the agriculture of 
France, and in most warm countries, is the use of 
leaves of trees as food for cattle. Not only are 
mulberry, olive, poplar, vine and other leaves 
gathered in autumn, when they begin to change 
color, and acquire a sweetness of taste ; but spray 
is cut green in July, dried in the sun or in the shade 
of trees in woods, fagoted and stacked for win- 





ter use. During that season they are given to 
sheep and cattle like hay; and sometimes boiled 
with grain or bran, to cows. The astringency of 
some leaves, as the oak, is esteemed medical, es- 
pecially for sheep. 


From the Western Farmer. 
ON TRANSPLANTING. 


There is no operation more important to the ag- 
riculturist than that of planting out fruit trees ; be- 
cause, if properly performed, the benefits of the 
operation are for himself and for his posterity. 
Hence the damage of introducing improper prac- 
tices, founded upon unsound principles in plant- 
ing. 

Having observed in your November number of 
the Western Farmer, some “Notes on Trans- 
planting,” copied from the New York Farmer, 
recommending the planting out of trees without 
lopping off any part of the top or branches—and 
apprehending that the reasoning in favor of that 
practice is incorrect, and might mislead, to their 
injury, the confiding and inexperienced, I beg 


The author of these “ Notes,” it appears to me, 
reasons badly, when he draws an argument in fa- 
vor of his new theory, from the tact of the greater 
success in planting a young tree “ with its limbs 
and roots entire,’ than “the larger one with 
the system of decapitation practised upon it.” 
He inlers that the difference arises trom the ampu- 
tation of the branches—whereus it proceeds trom 
the greater Joss of the roots, in digging up the 
larger, than the young tree. In removing a young 
plant it is quite practicable to retain a much larger 
proportion of the extremities of the small fibrous 
roots, adapted to the introsusception of the plant, 
than of alarge tree. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the roots are more essentially the life-sustaining 
members of plants than the branches—theretore, 
when a tree (small or great) is removed, the 
chance of its living depends more upon retaining 
a due proportion of its most essential members. 

The soundness of theories may sometimes be 

tested by pushing the principles on which they 
rest to their extremes. Let us see whether the 
theory here controverted can stand this test.— 
Plant a young tree with its branches and roots en- 
tire—it will live. Cut off a branch, it will live— 
cut off several, it will still live—nay, cut off the 
whole, leaving only the stem, and it will not only 
survive, as a thousand instances have proved, but 
being sustained by the roots, it will put new 
branches and will flourish. 
Plant another tree with its branches and roots 
entire—try the same process of amputation on 
the roots—and ere you reach the last root, the 
branches will wither, and the tree will decline and 
die. 

An argument in favor of the new theory is at- 
tempted to be founded on a supposed analogy be- 
tween vegetable and animal life. ‘ But (says 
its author,) would any person in his senses think 
of cutting off a child’s arm, because it had the 
misfortune to luse its foot?” Certainly the author 
of the notes, in this question, loses sight entirely 
of the supposed analogy. ‘The food of an animal 
is not constituted an organ to receive through its 
pores nourishment for the sustenance of the body, 
as the roots are of a tree. The stomach of an 
animal is this organ. Now let as suppose the 
stomach to be wounded or impaired, so as not to 
be able to perform adequately the functions of re- 
ceiving, preparing, and furnishing the body a due 
portion of food. What is the consequence ? 
Why, by an invariable law of nature, the bulk of 
substance to be supported must be reduced, the 
body and limbs fall alway, and dwindle sometimes 
almost to a skeleton. But when the stomach re- 
covers its tone, and performs properly its functions, 
then the body and limbs begin to recover, and 
finally assume their wonted size and fulness. So 
when the roots of a tree have been reduced or im- 
paired, to a degree which leaves them incapable 
ot supplying adequate nourishment for the whole 
tree, body and limbs, the same law of nature or- 
dains, that a portion of the substance to be sup- 
ported, must be reduced—the limbs wither, dry, 
and decay: and who ever yet saw a dry dead 
twig, restored so as to vegetate ? 

As then, in the cases supposed, art is incapable 
of reducing the bulk of the animal, but nature is 
competent both to reduce and restore—as art is 
capable of reducing the bulk of the tree, leaving 





eave to offer a few observations on the subject. 


only as much as can be supported by the appen- 
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dant root—and as reduction, of the bulk to be sup- 


ported, is indicated in both cases when the sustain- | 


ing organs are ip.aired, it would seem that the an- 


alogy is clearly in favor of trimming off a portion | 


of the limbs, so as to leave the top of the tree pro- 
portioned to the remaining root, 

But furiher—is not this new theory entirely at 
war with the system of pruning ¢ done for the 


doub‘e purpose ol preserving the tree, and impro- | 

. . . . ] 
ving the fruit—a system which has stood the test’ 
of ages, and has the sanciion of experience, the | 


best cuide to young agriculturists. 
But facts are the best arguments in these mat- 


ters; about 30 years ago, I transplanted a pear | 


tree into my garden. It was seven inches through, 
dug up in December in ireezing weather. ‘To 


save it, [ irimrned off most of the top, so much as | 
to admit of its being carried into a cellar to pre- | 


serve it for the night from the frost. Next day it 
was carried a mile and planted. It is yet a good 
bearing tree. About ten years past [ transplant- 


a 


| the thermometer to descendsto 90 degrees bejoyy 
zero, did not produce on our organs of sens; 
ihe cold that might have been expected. It w 


} 


ition 


- ould 
seem us if our senses were not capable of’ itp. 


| preciating such a low degree of the atmosphere. 

itis anew sensation which is unknown to them, 
and which they are unable, so to speak, to de. 
scribe. 

We have said that there were specimens of 
solid air, but it was not the atmospheric air, the 
air that we breathe, which was shown by piece 
imeal to the academy, but we so speak of it, to 
make more apparent what there is remarkable 
and truly astonishing in the fact. For people in 
general, there is but one sort of air, that which 
surrounds us, and if we had said that we had suc. 
ceeded in making solid gas, this fact. would appear 
very simple, and would perhaps pass unnoticed, 
ft would be thought that gas is a chemical produc. 
tion which can bend to its laws, and whose condi- 
‘tion ean be altered by the scientific at will, with- 


ed a bearing Junetting apple tree more than half! out having any right to call for the attention of 


grown, cutting off most of the top. ‘This year it 
bore the best and largest apples of any Juuetting 
tree in my orchard. 

Some four or five years past, aneighbor of mine 
transplanted from the forest to his yard a very un- 
common and beautiful tree, bearing berries: desi- 
rous of saving the top, he trimmed off none, and 
the tree died. 

Such facts could be advanced without number. 


A CURE FOR TILL RED ANTS. 


The evils of this litile visitant are well known 
to perhaps every house wife, and perhaps nothing 


would more exhilirate the domestic circle than the | 


discovery of a remedy for the red ants. Such dis- 
covery I have made and wish you to comniunicate 


to the public through your useful paper. Common | 
salt is acomplete barrier to the approach of the | 


red ant. Let the salt be so placed that they can- 
not approach the place from which you wish to 
exclude them without passing over it, and the 
remedy is complete. Lor instance, if you wish to 
exclude them from the cellar cupboard or any 
moveable cupboard, if it has no legs make arti- 
ficial legs to your cupboard, then provide some- 
thing suitable to hold toreach leg of the cupbeard, 


a pint or quart of salt, in which place the legs of 


the cupboard, and set it free from every thing else 
so that nothing can creep on to it without passing 
over the salt, and the remedy is complete. Hav- 
ing tested this remedy for two seasons I have no 
hesitation in recommending it as a complete cure. 
Worcester AEgis. 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY—SOLID AIR. 


At a late sitting of the French Academy, there 
were presented some specimens of’ solid air. 
Every one could touch and handle them, see them 
dissolve, escape from the fingers and recover again 
the state of gas without leaving any traces. The 
pieces were divided, distributed, every body could 
taste them, and feel the impression of extraordi- 
nary cold which a solid gas produces, when re- 
turning to the state of air; or rather it was observed 
with surprise, that a substance, the touch of which 
congeals mercury and spirits of wine, and causes 


world. As to the air which we breathe, it still en- 
joys its reputation as an element—it is one of the 
/powers of nature—it is one of the great constitu- 
vent bodies of the world, and if we learn that man 
has succeeded in governing it, changing i's condi- 
ition, we expect to see him overturnipe the order 
and harmony of things. We forget that air isa 
gas like any other, a compound gas, which has 
not resisted the agents of decomposition at the dis- 
posal of the learned. To be more explicit, the 
carbonic acid gas, formerly known under tbe name 
of fixed air, of which we breathe a certain quan- 
tity in the surrounding air, is the trae air which 
has been compressed, the little particles of which 
hare drawn together, to the state of water in the 
first place, and then made solid, as water itself 
beconies solid in freezing. 

| [tis from an enormous cylinder of cast iron, 
capable of bearing a pressure of more than 60 at- 
mospheres, that M. Thiorien has obtained the li- 
quid carbonic gas. By allowing the gas to escupe 
through a very small tube, it is seen to spread it- 
self out under the form of a snowy vapor—it Is 
|sufficient then to direct the flowing of this vapor 
‘into a tin box, when it may be seen to unite iiseli, 
becomes a mass, and soon it may be collected, 
pressed like common snow, and placed in a glass 
vase. It was under this form that the solid ear- 
‘bonic acid was presented to the Institute by M. 
‘Delong, to whom M. Thiorien handed several 
masses which he obtained from his apparatus, 
placed in an apartment adjoining the hall where 
the Academy was insession. We cannot suffi- 
ciently applaud the perseverance and devoted- 
ness of the author of this discovery. Much cour- 
age is necessary to manage an apparatus so poW- 
erful and so dangerous. 








ON THE SOILS SUITABLE FOR COTTON, TOBAC- 
CO, SUGAR, AND THE TEA-PLANT. 


By H. Piddington. 


Read to the Agricultural and Horticultural Sociely 
of India, 5th March. 


[We are indebted to Dr. Richard Harlan of Phila- 
delphia, for the following recent communication to 





the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 
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—_ 
it will be gratifying to every agriculturist who has de- 
voted much inquiry to the nature and constitution of 
ils, to find that an intelligent observer and practical 
chemist, like Mr. Piddington, is engaged zealously in 
“yat investigation. Though we do not agree with all 
jis particular conclusions here stated, the facts from 
which he deduces them are valuable ; and such obser- 
rations, continued, cannot fail to lead to correct and 
instructive results. But though believing Mr. P. to be 
mistaken, (and no wonder that he should be, when he is 
compelled to reason from so few facts—) we fully concur 
in his general opinion, that it is all-important to know 
whatare both the actual and the desirable chemical pro- 
perties of soils, for the purpose of being enabled to suc- 
ceed in producing, in perfection, most of the valuable 
crops. For some, lime in some form is important, as in 
the case of wheat—or absolutely necessary, as for clo- 
yer—or necessary in great quantity, as for sainfoin. For 
some of these, gypsum is also absolutely necessary 
to produce a full crop, while to most others, it is of no 
service. Every valuable crop is made better, by the 
soil having a moderate proportion of lime in some 
form—because no soil can be a good one without. But 
most crops, and cotton is one, contrary to Mr. Pidding- 
ton’s inferences, require but a small, if any, amount of 
lime in the form of the carbonate, (or such as will 
show effervescence with acids,) though they will grow 
well in highly calcareous soils. Thus cotton is the 
great market crop on the excessively calcareous prairie 
soils of Alabama, and also on the acid pine soils, (show- 
ing not a trace of carbonate of lime,) of the Caro- 
linas, and part of south-eastern Virginia. We have 
in different parts of this work, stated our reasons for 
believing that a highly calcareous soil is essential to 
grape and wine culture—and have attributed the gene- 
ral ill-suecess of that culture in America, to the fact, 
that no vineyard here, has such soil. We also stated 
the belief that calcareous soil is unsuitable to tobacco— 
and that the superior flavor of American tobacco to 
any made in Europe, is probably owing to this general 
difference of composition in the soils of the two coun- 
tries, 

Mr. Piddington is anxious to obtain, and requests 
through Dr. Harlan, specimens of tobacco soils from 
Virginia, and of cotton soils from South Carolina—such, 





itinay be presumed, as are most friendly to both these 
crops. It is hoped, that some of the readers of the 
Register, whose location and opportunities permit, will 
comply with this request, and aid Mr. P.’s future inves- 
tigations, by selecting and minutely describing the 
specimens, and sending them to the care of Dr. Richard 
Harlan, Philadelphia. ] 


I preface what I have to say to the Society on 
the soils placed on the table with a few remarks, 
which I trast may be thought worth placing on 
record. My object in doing so, is again to impress 
Upon members, of what vital importance it is to 
"ie advancement of the agricultural interests of 
the country, and to the safety and success of every | 
Agricultural speculation, to procure samples of all | 
‘oils from other countries in which valuable pro- 
‘lucts grow. 

The same climate and soil are, we know, in a| 

Vou. 1V—71 





greater or less degree, the essential requisites for 
obtaining the productions of one country in ano- 
ther; and for our present purpose, we may, per- 
haps, say that plants find their food in the soil, and 
are enabled to digest it by the climate. They do 
digest we know, and this in the strictest sense of 
the word. 

The popular ideas of climate are vague enough, 
but it may be roundly asserted, that scarcely one 
who uses the word,-knows what is really meant 
by soil; or rather, what is really meant by “the 
same soil.” ‘This arises from our vague notion 
of the thing itself. ‘The very words used to dis- 
tinguish soils, express more frequently than any 
thing else, their appearance and some of their 
physical qualities; scarcely any their essential— 
that is, their chemical properties. We talk of 
light and heavy, of sandy and clayey, moist and 
dry soils, which are all physical properties, and 
two clayey, or two sandy soils, may be actually as 
different as Jieht and darkness from each other! 
The words ferruginous and calcareous are, it is 
true, chemical terms, but such vague ones that 
they designate whole classes of soils, of which, 
each sort is widely different from its neighbors. 
The tea soils and the Arracan tobacco soils on the 
table are both ferruginous soils, but differing as 
widely as soils can do; for the iron in the one, is 
a carbonate of iron, and in the other, the red oxide 
of iron. 

Cotton.—Nothing then but a sample of the soil 
and:a correct aralysis of it can assure the specu- 
lator, that while he is trying to-rear any given 
foreign product, he is not (misled by loose names) 
absolutely blundering in darkness, and attempting 
an impossibility. I begin with cotton as a most 
prominent example, though my proofs on the sub- 
ject are not quite so full as I could wish; and I 
shall surprise the society not a little, when I say, 
that all the expensive efforts which have been 
made hitherto to obtain good cotton, have proba- 
bly failed from this one cause—that we have been 
at work on the wrong soil! How far, with the 
American cottons, differences of climate may also 
have operated, is not here the place to examine, 
but vegetable productions do, to a great extent, ac- 
climate themselves; while it is probable, that 
nothing can compensate to them the want of a 
principal constituent of the soil. Now I have not 
been able to obtain specimens of the American 
cotton soils, but I have good authority for stating 
that the soil of the Sea Islands is wholly a calea- 
reous sand—in other words, a light chalky or shel- 
ly soil; so that it may probably contain from 50 to 
60 per cent. of calcareous matter, (lime generally 
in the state of chalk,) and we have been attempt- 
ing to grow this cotton on a soil which barely con- 
tains a trace of it! The soil of the Botanic Gar- 
den, for instance, not containing more than 14 or 
2 percent: Indeed, we may say yvenerally, that, 
till we reach the Aunkur districts, none of the 
soils of lower Bengal, out of the reach of the inun- 
dations, conta any great portion of lime. I 


showed some years ago,* that the inundations de- 
posite lime, and that much of the fertilizing effect 


they produce is due to it. 

The American cotton is then, on account of dif- 
ferences of climate, a case not strictly in point: 
but the Bourbon cotton—grown both at Bourbon 





* Trans. of the Physical Class As. So. Vol. 1. 
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and the Mauritius—which sells for a shilling, when | 


the Sea Island sells for 134d. and the Manilla cot- 
ton which sells for 1ld. when the Bourbon is 
worth a shilling, are both cottons of hot climates 
like our own; and both these are grown in highly 
calcareous soils. ‘The soil on the table before you 
is from the Mauritius, it is sent me by Mt. Geneve, 
of La Riviere Noire, one of the finest estates on 
the island, as an excellent cotton soil, and contains 
32 per cent. of carbonate of lime; (orin plain En- 
giish, one-third chalk,) there is, moreover, plos- 
phate, and perhaps sulphate of lime; altogether, 
perhaps, not less than 40 per cent. of calcareous 
matter! Its iron too is in a peculiar state, that of 
protoxide, or the black oxide of iron; and in this 
respect, it probably resembles the black cotton 


soils of Southern India. No wonder that the | 
Bourbon cotton, though it grows well in many of 


our gardens near town. where it meets with plenty 
of calcareous matter amongst the lime-rubbish 
with which most of them are filled, is said to de- 
generate when cultivated in the open fields which 
do not contain 2 per cent. of lime. I know, from 
the experience of several years, that it does not 
degenerate, if it is duly supplied with calcareous 
matter; but that it will produce most abundantly, 
and for years, cotton worth from 10d. to 11d. per 
Ib. in a proper soil. If the soil does not suit it, it 
will produce little else than leaves and wood, and 
the staple will deteriorate. Samples of American 
cotton soils are wanting now, to make our theory 
on this head perfect; but I would advise no man 
to attempt foreign cottons in a soil containing less 
than 15 per cent. of lime, and its iron mostly in 
the state of protoxide, or black oxide. 


Tobacco.—Tobacco soils are the next, and here 


we are more fortunate, for there are on the table 
soils from Arracan, (Sandoway,) a soil from Sin- 
gour in Burdwan, near Chandernagore, the tobac- 
co of which, though of the same species as that of 
the surrounding country, sells at the price of the 
Arracan sort! and the soil of the best Bengal 
tobacco, which is grown at and about Hinglee in 


the Kisnagor district, near factories formerly held | 


by me. Col. Hezeta and Dr. Casanova are our 
authorities for saying that the tobacco soils of the 
Havana are red soils, and those of Manilla, I 
know are also red soil. Now the red and reddish 
brown soils contain most of their iron in the state 
of peroxide, or the reddish brown oxide of iron; 
while the light grey soils contain it only in the 
state of protoxide, or the black oxide of iron. I 
believe the quality of the tobacco to depend main- 


ly on the state and quantity of the iron in the soil; | 
while it is indiflerent about the lime, which we | 


have seen is so essential to cotton. None ot these 


tobacco soils contain any lime. ‘Their analysis | 


shows them contain— 


Arracan Singour Hinglee 
soil. soil. soil, 

Oxide Iron, (peroxide,) = 15.65 10.60 6.00* 
Water and Saline Matter, = 1.10 0.75 1 50 
Vegetable matter and fibres, 3.75 1.10 75 
Silex, 76.90 60.65 87.25 
Alumina, 2.00 4.50 1.50 





0 97.00 
0 3.00 


99.40 97.6 
Water and Loss, 60 4 








100.00 =100.00 100.00 











* Mostly protoxide. 


—from which it will be seen that the best tobac, 
soil we have hitherto found in tndia, contains 1s 
per cent., or nearly one-sixth of iron, Which 
mostly in the state of peroxide, and that the ins. 
rior sort of tobacco grows in a soil containing op\y. 
6 per cent. or one-sixteenth of iron, which i 
moreover, mostly in the state of protoxide or blac.’ 
oxide. ; 
I thought it worth examining what the quansin. 
of iron in the different sorts of tobacco would he, 
and { found that, while the ashes of one ounce. ¢; 
430 grains, of Havana and Sandoway cheroog 
eave exactly 1.94 grains or 0.40 per cent. of per. 
oxide of iron, the ashes of the same quantity oy 
‘the Hinglee or best Bengal tobacco, only gay, 
1.50 grains, or 0.32 per cent., and it appears to ey. 
ist in the first two in the state of” peroxide, and jy 
the last as a protoxide of iron ; rendering it hichj|y 
'probable that the flavor of the tobacco, to thp 
ismoker, depends on the state and quantity of the 
iron it contains ! for we have now, observe, trace, 
‘the iron from the soil into the cheroot. Greey 
‘copperas water, which is a solution of sulphate of 
iron, is often used by the American and English 
'tobacconists and planters, to color and flavor their 
‘tobacco; and this would be decomposed by the 
_potass of the tobacco, and sulphate of’ potass and 
carbonate of iron be formed. Carbonate of’ iron js 
| of an ochre-yellow color. I took care to ascertain 
that this process had not been performed with the 
cheroots used for my experiment; and I do not 
believe our Bengal cheroot-makers know of this 
method. 
| Sugar.—Sugar seems to depend both on the 
state of the iron and on lime in the soil. The 
snear soil before you is also from the Blac’ River, 
(Mr. Geneve’s,) an estate upor which, from 3,000 
to 7,000, and even on one spot the astonishing 
quantity 6f 12,000 Ibs. of sugar have been obtain- 
‘/ed from an acre, or from 12 to 150 bazar maunis 
per bigah! Captain Sleeman is my authority for 
these statements. 
Now the peculiarity of this soil is, you will ob- 
serve, that it is a red soil, 1. e. that its iron 's 
in the state of peroxide ; and it contains, moreover, 
about 9 per cent. of carbonate of lime, with pro- 
_bably some sulphate and phosphate of lime, say, 
perhaps, altogether 10 or 12 per cent. of caleare- 
‘ous matter. We have in many instances endea- 
_vored to cultivate this cane on soils, destitute both 
of peroxide of iron and lime, and we complain 
‘that the cane has been found watery. It is cleat 
‘that the cultivator who would succeed in sugat 
should pay attention to these peculiarities; for 
without doing so, he may have returns, but olien 
no profits. His profits, in a word, may depend 
upon his canes, his cotton or his tobacco being 
fed with the food which they require. I use the 
‘words feed and digest, because it cannot be (0 
ofien 1epeated, that plants are living beings, and 
‘that the vigor of their life depends, as with our- 
selves, on abundant and suitable food. 
Tea Soils.—TVhe tea soils, though F notice them 
last, are not the least interesting. The first, 1s 2 
‘soil from Assam, for which I am indebted to Cap- 
‘tain Jenkins, and the second, is from the Bohea 
| Hills in China, sent round by Mr. Gordon, the Se- 
cretary to the tea committee, and obligingly give" 
to me by Mr. Grant, of the Honorable Company § 
| Export Ware-house. How very alike they see™ 
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you will at once have noticed, and their analysis | 
“ives as follows :— 


‘ 
- 


Tea Soils. 
Tea soils of Assam. 
Surface At 25 fect 


Tea soil 
of China. 


soil. deep. 
Water, 2.45 2.00 3.90 
Vesetable matter, 1.00 0.80 1.00 | 
Carbonate of Lron, 7.40 6.70 9.90 | 
\Jumina, 3.50 5.45 9.10 
Silex, 85.40 84.10 76.00 | 
99.75 99.05 93.09 


Traces of phosphate 
and sulphate of 25 95 1.00 
jime, and loss. 


100.00 100.00 100.00 


There are two peculiarities in these soils, the 
first, that they contain no carbonate of lime, and 
ouly traces of phosphate and sulphate; and the 
next, that their iron is almost wholly in the state of 
carbonate of iron—a widely different compound 
from the simple oxides. They would be called | 
poor yellow loams; and cotton, tobacco or sugar | 

| 


eane, would probably starve upon them; but we 
find that they suit the tea plant perfectly. [bisa 
striking coincidence, that we should find our tea | 
svils and. those of China, so exactly alike. | 

I fear to grow prolix, though | have much more 
to say on the subject of soils; I shall therefore | 
break off, trusting that for the present, I have am- | 
ply shown the necessity of a careful examination | 
of the soil; and that the commercial public. who} 
can do so much for us in this way, will not neglect | 
their own interests in procuring specimens of soils | 
for us; for to go to work in ignorance of this great 
element of success is absolutely to blunder on in 
the dark, where chemistry could lend us an unfail- 
ing light. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND HABITS OF THE CUT- 
WORM. 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Dear Sir :—In resuming so early, the subject of | 
“Entomology,” alter the long discourse I lately | 
give you, on the *‘Hessian Mly”’—and, moreover, | 
laboring under the misfortune in the former, as well 
as the present instance, of controverting, if not ca- | 
tholic opinions, at least such as are very confidently | 
asserted—I fear you will view me in the light of a 
polenical heretic, delighting more to shake the faith | 
of others, than to establish one for myself. 
_ But, to the point—my subject, at present, is the 
far famed “Cut-Worm.” 

In your present, November, No. of the “Far- | 
mers’ Register.’ L this moment read an extract 
irom the * Cultivator,” which, indeed, I had seen. 
in extenso, in this inestimable “ periodical,” in re- 


gard to the origin of that destructive insect. 


yy . ° . 

Che writer commences his hypothetical remarks, 
by which, he flatters himself; he has arrived at 
the lrath, by asking the question, “ to what spe- 


cles, can they be attributed 2?’ He, then, satisties | 


himself they are not propagated by the ‘ Coleop- | 


lerous tribe, (beetle,) because he has examined | 
Several species of this tribe, and has invariably | 


| farmers of Maryland, at least, will attest. 


|lous * worm state,” 
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found their larvae, of pale yellowish or light brown 
color; Whereas the cut worm, he adds, is nearly 
black, and very different in its Aabits.’ Upon 


these vague grounds, and this course of reason- 
ing, he concludes it is the “cicada.” 


This entomologist, though deserving of much 
credit, for his zeal in a branch of science in the 


‘common estimation of minor importance, yet, in 


reality, of much magnitude, has considerably er- 
red in his mode of inquiry, as well as in his con- 
clusions. 

The question is, to what order do they belong ? 
These may possibly follow the genus, and finally, 
the species. And these questions can be answer- 
ed, by means of experiment alone. 

His method seems thus; “ several species of 


beetle have their “ larvae” of pale yellowish and 


light brown color—whereas these are nearly 
black.” Therefore he concludes, the origin of 
the “cut worm” cannot be a “ beetle.” This ar- 
gument may be dismissed as a “ non-sequitur,” 
and needs no further comment. But he adds, * it 
is very diferent in its habits,” trom the * coleop- 
tera’ order, inasmuch as the “ecut-worm is period- 
ical,” thereby meaning, as subsequently appears, 
‘not annual.’ 

If the “cut worm” be perisdical, its periods are 
woefully short, as the mortilying experience of the 
Annu- 
ally in a greater or less degree, and often disas- 


| trously, for may successive years, do these grubs 


lay waste our corn crops, in numbers manifestly 
dependent on the peculiarity of the seasons, and 


other such natural and general causes, favorable 
ito their propagation; and not upon any law of 


“ neriodicity.” Butin what does the “ cut worm” 


difler (as he alleges,) in its habits, from the cole- 


opteras ? It is the character of this order to nedify 
in the ground: and to subsist in the worm” 
state, upon the roots, and succulent parts of vege- 
tables. Does not the ‘“‘eut worm” wdify and sub- 
sist in the same manner ?—Undeniably it does. 

Insects of this order, also continue in the nox- 
many as long as one, two, 
three, and some genera, as long as four years: 
(Vid: Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, vol. , title, 
Beeile,”) devouring the tender roots, stocks and 
blades of whatever vegetables they meet with, 
yet, having their preferences. In fact the whole 
habits of the * coleoptera” family characterize the 
ent-worm” with the most remarkable precision ; 
and IT will presently show “ without argumenta- 
tive assistance,” that the gentleman’s conclusions, 
as well as his premises, are wholly erroneous, 

Ina No, of the “ Cultivator,” also of the pre- 
sent month, an anonymous writer, “A Water- 
viiet Farmer,” pronounces the origin of the “cut 
worm’ to be a “moth? Fis experiments are too 
small to be relied on—at first made with one living 
“eut worm,” which as he thought, produced a 
‘moth fly 3? but he admits “he had a great num- 
ber of the moth fly in his windows :” these might 
readily have caused his ‘*moth” chrysalis. Se- 
condly, his “larvee”? produced from his two other 
‘moths,’ were all, he says, found dead when he 
first discovered them; and from his own narrative, 
they were too microscopic, especially in their lite- 
less and necessanly contracted condition, to be 
identified with any degree of certainty. 

These gentlemen, without doubt, honestly be- 
lieve what they have published: the one that he 
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had proved the “ cut worm”? to originate from the 
* cicada,” an hemiptera; the other as certainly 
from the “ moth,” a lepidoptera: and the learned 


and indefatigable agriculturist, Judge Peters, of 


Pa., believed and published them to be the pro- 
duct of the “scarabzeus volvens,” a “ coleoptera ;” 
and [ feel a moral certainty, derived from what I 


hold to be “infallible experiment,” that neither | 


the * cicada” nor the “ moth,” nor the “ scarabeus 
volvens,” is the parent of this Gorgon insect. 

n consequence of Judge Peters’ paper, in 
which he represents the ‘scarabeus volvens” 
(the common tumble bug) to be the parent of the 
‘cut worm,’ and which he had, no doubt, taken 
at second hincd—TI was induced, (in 1819) shortly 
alter his publication, and without any reasoning 
on the matter, as to what it might be, or what it 


should be, to make experimental demonstration of 


what its origin really was—Vid: American 
Farmer, vol. 1, p. 124—title “ Entomology.” 

I ofler below an extract from the paragraph 
containing this experiment; simply remarking 
that I have, “since,” repeated it with similar re- 
sults; and [ am quite confident that all who will 
take the trouble to test it will bear witness to its 
verity. 

"lo come at the fact, I carried into the corn- 
field a large transparent bottle, which I half-filled 
with earth—upon this earth I deposited a dozen 
of the worms, and gave them corn plants to feed 
upon. In a few weeks they disappeared. I 
searched the earth and found them “ chrysalids” 
enveloped in balls of earth. A considerable time 
after I again examined them, and found several of 
them matured into the imago, or parent bug, and 
extricated from their envelopes ; others in the state 
of a soft * pupa,” with limbs more or less distinctly 
formed, in various stages of progression, and exhib- 
iting unequivocal proofs of their origin, and of the 
impossibility of mistake or deception. These de- 
structive animals belong to the order ‘“‘ coleoptera”’ 
of Linn., having crustaceous elytra, or wing cases, 
which shut together and form a longitudinal su- 
ture down the back. They are about one quar- 
ter of an inch long, generally, and of a shining 
jet black color, very quick and active in their 
movements ; in fact, the same identical bugs that 
nre seen in vast numbers under wheat stacks, and 
in wheat yards. ‘The brief history of this insect 
is, that its larva having fed upon the young corn, 
or other delicate plants, descends into the earth 
about the depth of four inches, where it assumes 
its state of “chrysalis,” in which it continues till 
about the first of July, and no doubt, a shorter or 
longer period, as the weather may be more or less 


—————. 
principle of vitality, as to resist a degree of col 
incredible to those who have not Witnessed the 
fact: yet having long practised the proposed pre. 
ventive, I can say in the fullest truth. that whey 
the work was well executed, and a very mild 
winter did not ensue, [ have received a ful: equiy. 
alent for the labor. 

Finally, I must apologize for subjoining py 
‘name contrary to the general custom, “| per. 
'ceive,” of your correspondents. May I presump 
| to ask what motive can occasion this custon)? 
| Certainly an anonymous statement of Sacls, oy 
even of opinions, carries with it less confidence 
than one which offers the responsibility of a name : 
and with diminished confidence, the purpose is di. 
'minished in effect. The name freely tendered 
‘‘of'a witness to facts,” is a considerable assurance 
of, at least, a belief of their truth; he may be de- 
ceived, but it is justly said ‘humanum est errare 
and ordinary liberality will not impute to hima 
wanton misrepresentation of his impression of 
facts. Modesty is commendable ; but in this cus- 
tom, there is rather something of the “ mauvaise 
honte.”” As well may a public speaker, or a wit- 
ness in court, conceal his identity behind a cur- 
tain. The cause, and the effect would seem to be 
the same. Excuse these remarks and believe me, 

Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH E. MUSE. 
Cambridge, Md., Nov. 20, 1836. 





For the Farmers’? Register: 


THE DIFFERENT ADVANTAGES OF LARGE 
AND SMALI, FARMS CONSIDERED ; AND THE 
INJURIES CAUSED TO AGRICULTURE, AND 
TO A NATION, BY FREQUENT AND INJUDI- 
CIOUS CHANGES IN THE OUTLINES AND 
LIMITS OF FARMS. 


The statesman who plans and achieves an im- 
portant change in any of the political institutions 
of his country, is rarely able to foresee the eflects 
and extent of its future operation. However hurt- 
ful may have been an old abuse, its removal has 
probably introduced other unexpected evils, which 
though of less magnitude, serve at least to detract 
from the benefits of the change. This truism is 
not a reason for opposing all proposed reforma- 
tions—-but it directs us to enter on even the most 
plausible, with the utmost caution and circum- 
spection—and to doubt the existence of alleged 
universal and unmixed good effects of any past 
changes, until long experience shall have confirm- 











ed the truth of such opinions. The institutions 


favorable—when it becomes transformed into the | which have long directed the accumulation and 
imago or parent, which in autumn deposites its | distribution of property, are the most endangered 
eggs in the field, to undergo a similar series of | by the tampering ef political reformers. It 1s 1 


transitions, which is effected by the heat of the 
ensuing season. 

“The obvious preventive is fall or winter 
ploughing at such a depth as will turn up, and 
expose to the frost, the eggs, whereby they must 
perish.” 


the regulation of property that errors are almost 
impossible to correct, even when their disastrous 
consequences have become apparent and certain. 
The manner in which land has been distributed 
among the inhabitants of any country, and the de- 





gree of permanency with which Jand-marks are 


The above preventive was not offered as original, | preserved, and existing possessions are held, pro- 
it had before been practiced, perhaps by many, duce all-important effects on the interests of agri- 


and its eflects had fullen short of their hopes; first, 


culture, and on the prosperity of an agricultural 


by the imperfect method of too shallow a furrow, | nation. Yet this action has been scarcely noticed 


and too wide a slice, whereby the eggs wére not 
sufficiently exposed. Secondly, because the eggs 


by those who have either caused, or suflered, “s 
most effectual attacks on the interests of agricul- 


ofall insects are, unfortunately, so tenacious of the | ture. Whenever the distribution of landed pro- 
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erty has been changed, whether by patriotic | superintend the performance of every operation— 
ratesmen, or self-interested demagogues, the fu- | then much more certain must be this truth in this 
wre eflects on personal rights and power were | country, where all these circumstances are found 
only considered. | rhere is no measure of our go- | reversed. But let us examine our situation in this 
yerament to which these general remarks apply, | respect, Without reference to, or comparison with 
more truly than to the destruction of entails and | other countries, 
the right of primogeniture, in Virginia. The} Both large and small farms possess peculiar and 
principal object of this measure, (and probably | opposite advantages ; and the interests of a coun- 
ihe only effect foreseen by the great statesman and | try would be greaily injured, by its land being uni- 
pure patriot who proposed and carried it through, ) | versally, or even very generally, kept in either very 
was to insure the preservation of the equal politi- large or very small divisions. Let me not there- 
eal power of the people, by puttins down forever | fore be misunderstood as supporting a state of 
the induence of the “landed aristocracy.” But) things equally absurd in theory and impossible 
chile the general, and repeated division of land | in practice, when I shall state the peculiar advan- 
was producing its intended and legitimate object, | tages of either plan of division, or contend for the 
ithas also been slowly and silently, but most ef- | superiority, in particular respects, of the one size 
fectually, assailing the agricultural prosperity o/| over the other. It is also requisite, in discussing 
Virginia. ‘This opinion will meet with few avow- | the respective advantages of large and small 
ed advocates—indeed, not one, unless he is both | farms, to dismiss from our minds every argument 
fearless of popular censure, and careless or hope-; built on the personal and peculiar characters of 
less of popular applause. different individuals. An industrious, economical, 
Passing by the most apparent political tenden-| and intelligent farmer, however inconveniently 
cies and benefits of our existing legal policy | situated, may derive more income {rom his capital 
of distributing lands, as a measure of state, [| than his indolent and wasteful neighbor, possess- 
shall proceed to inquire into the incidental and ing ten-fold advantages: and yet nosuch fact, nor 
unnoticed operation of the system on agriculture ;, any number of them, will prove the situation in 
and, through agriculture, on the public wealth; which the former was placed, to be better than 
aud prosperity. It is not my intention to treat the | that of the latter. 
question, (though well it deserves such extended | ‘The small farmer, who works only one or two 
examination,) as belonging to politics or govern- | horses and three or four laborers, and who him- 
ment, or morals—nor as affecting the feelings. | self labors as well as directs, possesses the great 
prejudices, and happiness of individuals—but sim- | advantage of being able to exercise the most per- 
ply as a disputable point in political economy, par- | fect economy and industry in the management of 
ticularly involving the interesis of agriculture. his farm. If he drives, feeds and stables his own 
It has long been a subject for discussion, whe- | horses, he can derive the utmost amount from 
ther large or small farms are most profitable to | their labor, and they, the greatest benefit from his 
their owners, and consequently most. conducive to | care and attention. Almost nothing is lost by 
public wealth. In Britain, particularly, this discus- | waste or neglect, because the farmer can see, or 
sion has engaged the attention of every able mo- | attend every thing. All the various little savings 
dern writer on agriculture ; and every fact and ar- | from such sources, are sufficient to cause the pro- 
giment have been adduced, which could be | visions, stock and labor ofthe small farmer, to be 
brought to support either side. There, strong | more efficient in the particular manner m which 
reasons could be urged in favor of small farms, | they are directed, than an equal amount of capital 
(say of 30 to 200 acres) which would not apply | employed as part of the expense of a large farm. 
tous: as for example—that the cultivated parts | But the manner, or plan, of directing capital and 
of the island were aiready generally divided into | labor on small farms, is necessarily and greatly in- 
small farms, and that a great sacrifice of fixed | ferior to that on large farms, for reasons that will 
capital (in houses, fences, &c.) would be caused | presently be offered. By making the best use of 
by throwing 10 or 12 such farms into one: that |the economical advantages Just alluded to, many 
the laborers on large farms were discouraged from | of the small farmers of Augusta county are more 
larrying, and in consequence, that the increase of | thriving than most of our richest landholders: and 
population would be obstructed, and the morals of'| if most of our farms were as small, and all their 
the laboring class thereby injured. But notwith- ‘cultivators showed the same untiring industry and 
standing these reasons, which cannot apply to a} frugality, no doubt there would be a great increase 
slaveholding country, and also other reasons, | of individual profit, and public wealth, in spite of 
Which are of general application, it is the decision ‘all the disadvantages inseparable from small 
of the most enlightened agriculturists of England farms. But unfortunately, such examples are 
and Scotland, that large farms are most profitable | rare, because there are rarely found farmers so ad- 
lor the owner, the occupier, and also for the na- | mi.able for frugality and industry : and when the 
lion. owner is lazy, improvident, or drunken, all the 
This deduction may be right, or wrong: and at | net income of a small farm will speedily vanish. 
any rate, I do not advocate the adoption of such | In every case, the personal habits of the cultivator, 
opinions on mere authority, though supported by | whether good or bac, must more immediately af- 
such names as those of Young, Sinclair, Brown, | fect the net product ofa small than a large farm. 
and Coke. But of their opinion is correct, that} But notwithstanding the superior advantages 
small farms are least profitable, where land is rich, | that small farms enjoy, in many respects, it is still 
and its product is sold for high prices—where the | undeniable that on them the operations of agri- 
system of landlord and tenant is almost universal culture can never be well performed, nor can the 
—where small farms were already general— | greatest net products be derived, nor the most 
Where the laborers were free, and the farmers | valuable improved processes carried on, for want 
themselves were accustomed to aid as well as to lof the skill which only a division of labor can pro- 
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duce ; and still more, for the want of the best 
utensils, machinery &e., which can only be used 
on large farms. It is well known that the profits 


of all complicated manufactures depend greatly on | 


the extentof the establishment: for example, that 


a cotton factory may be highly profitable ifsutted | 
to employ 290 laborers, and yet ruinous if the | 
works were erected only to employ 20, because | 
many expenses to be incurred must be nearly as | 


heavy in the small, as the large establishment. 
Precisely the same causes of profit and loss are to 


be found in the extent of the operations on difler- | 


ent farms. 


Let us suppose the existence of two neiwhboring | 


farms of the average fertility, (or rather [should 
say, the average poverty,) of lower Virginia, and 


similarly situated, except that one is in size 1009 
acres, and the other only 100, and both cultivated | 


by slaves, in numbers suited to the respective 
farms. On the first, the owner can afford, (and 
the expense is for him true economy,) to keep 
good teams, the best ploughs, and a wagon to con- 
vey his crops to market. He has sufficient farm- 
houses, and costly machines of the best construc- 
tion suited to prepare his crops for market, such 
as a thrashing machine and fanners for wheat, or 
a good gin and press for cotton, &c. His income 
permits his employing an overseer of the best mind 
and habits that can be obtained. His extensive 
operations enable him to profit by the division of 
labor, and thereby improve to the utmost the skill 


of his laborers, each in his respective department. | 
It is not every man who can learn to be a first 


rate ploughman, and for even those so gified, long 
yractice with good implements is indispensible. 
n the case we are supposing, a few men selected 
for their qualities from thrice their number, are 


kept through a large portion of year at ploughing, | 


and have every means to perform pertectly that 
operation, upon which so much of the success of 
tillage depends. ‘The same remark applies to ev- 
ery other operation, for which good or expensive 
utensils, and much skill in using them, are requir- 
ed. When accidents or disasters occur, by which 
the cultivation ofa large farmer loses labor, imple- 
ments, or even expensive fixtures, his income en- 
ables him to supply the deficiency, without incur- 
ring the still greater loss that would probably be 
caused by delay, or the inability to remedy the 
evil. He is not compelled to sell his crops at in- 
convenient times, or at the lowest prices, but may 


supply the market according to the demand exist- | 


ing, greatly to the benefit of the public as well as 


himself. Similar examples might be greatly ex- | 
tended, but these will suffice for the purpose of | 
comparison: and in every such case, an applica. | 


tion of the same circumstance to the small firmer 


will make evident the unavoidable disadvantages | 


under which he labors. 

If the owner of 109 acres ma 
prepare it for market by the slow and wasteful pro- 
cess of treading ont by horses, as his crop is not 
large enough to justify the expense ofa thrashing 
machine ; and if he had one, his laborers would 
be too few and too unskilful to use it. Implements | 
of less value, and suitable teams, he may (and 
certainly ought to) have ; but the fact is notorious, 
that on such a farm, and on many much larger, it | 
is very uncommon io find either a good fanner, | 
plough, harrow, or a well matched pair of horses. 


1. 


“A 


There can be scarcely any division of labor, nor | 


es wheat, he must | 


—— 
0 or three men 
employed, each has to do something of almost ey 
ry operation. From these causes every process 

will be spectre not only imperfectly, but at 
great loss of labor, and perhaps of crop also, I 
the owner employs an overseer, he must be at tho 
lowest wages, and generally of the most wor). 
less kind. But the more common course jg {i, 
the farmer to be his own overseer—and as ther 
are but few who labor regularly themselves, o, 
who do not withdraw a large portion of the tine 
from the actual superintendence of’ their slayes 
| (who only work when compelled,) there will ne. 
cessarily follow the loss of much labor and product 
to the farmer, and be much consequent diminution 
of the public wealth. ‘To pursue the parallel, the 
small farmer Joses a horse, or his best slave—anj 
as he has no means of supplying the deficient |». 
bor fora considerable time, to the first loss there 
is generally added another, equal to a third or halt 
of his growing crop, for want of the labor so lost, 

The large and the small farm are alike burden- 
ed by the erection and repairs ofa dwelling house, 
barn, stable, &c. for each: and though these 
buildings will be more costly on the large than on 
the small farm, still the latter is far more heavily 
taxed in this way, in proportion to the income or 
‘capital. If the total necessary expenditure for 
| buildings on the large farm (1000 acres) be $4000, 
the small one (of 100 acres) will certainly need 
| $1000, which is more than double a proportional 
amount, 

Finally—wealth is not always (nor indeed of- 
ten) accompanied by education, intelligence, and 
public spirit—nor does poverty always banish these 
qualities and their valuable effects. But yet no 
one can deny that every benefit from these sources 
that has served to improve the state of agriculture, 
has been owing to the occupiers of large farms. 
Examine the history of agriculture as far as it is 
known, and no considerable improvement has 
ever been introduced by the small farmer. 

The full consideration of this subject leads irrre- 
sistibly to the conclusion, that large farms, (not 

too extensive for one man t, superiniend, or for 
| the advantageous employment of the requisite la- 
_bor,) are the most conducive to both the profit of 
the owners, and the public wealth. But however 
true may be the general proposition, God forbid 
‘that some future political Procrustes should have 
‘the inclination and power to put it into practical 
operation, by throwing our small farms into large 
ones, as effectually as the statute for the equal dis- 
tribution of lands serves to cut up both large and 
small farms into still smaller divisions. The enor- 
mous losses that this policy has already produced 
to agriculture, and to the commonwealth, cannet 
be remedied nor lessened—and it is equally vain 
'to hope for any cessation to the same disastrous 
course. Ifour landmarks could henceforth remain 
permanent, or be altered only when both public 
and private benefit would be promoted by the 
change, then the existing divisions would serve to 
produce all the benefits from large, as well as from 
small firms. But the course we have pursued, 


| of the skill caused by it, as of the tw 


| 


i 
J 
i 


_and still continue to pursue, seems to fix upon our- 


selves all the evils of the worst planned divisions 
of land, with the additional and still greater evil 
of endless change. ; . 

Let me repeat, that I am not treating of the 
equal distribution of land among the former ow): 
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e's children, as a measure of state, but only as it | 


aiects the interests of agriculture. If the estab- 
ishment of this policy was necessary to secure 
our freedom and political rights, then was that ob- 


‘ect wisely purchased by almost any sucrifice of 


pecuniary interest. But [ confess that I view this 
dread of the ascendancy of the “landed aristocra- 
ey? as altogether unfounded—as the fear of a 
shadow, of which the substantial cause had never 


. : | 
reached this country, and which was then almost | 


expiring even in England. We have now leit 
hut few specimens of the nearly extinet ‘land- 


ed aristocracy” of Virginia, which serve to show | 
how powerless men may be, although possessed of 


5or 10,000 acres of land. These gentlemen, on the 
average, are neither more nor less estimable than 
‘heir poorer neighbors of equal intelligence: yet 
so completely are they disiranchised by their 
wealth, that IT doubt whether any one of them 


could exert as much electioneering influence as | 


some constable of the same county, or could suc- 
cessfully compete for public office with any re- 
spectable deputy sheriff. 

If government did not interfere with the accu- 
mulation and distribution of land, and array our 
prejudices and feelings in support of its policy, the 
matter might safely be leit to be decided by men’s 


sense of self-interest. But government itself} has | 


has been the great disturber of our landmarks— 
and in Virginia, the means that are acting to pro- 
duce this eflect, and all the incalculable conse- 
quent losses, is the total repeal of the statute of en- 
tails, and the substituted legal policy of equal 
distribution of land among the heirs of intestates. 

The proprietor of every farm, whatever may be 
iis size, throughout his whole occupancy is di- 
recting his labor and improvements to render his 
land convenient and profitable according to its 
then boundaries and extent. He considers that 
acertain portion of it should be arable, and per- 
haps he is for 40 years gradually clearing wood- 
land to attain that object—and this arable land will 
most probably be in one compact body, and on one 
side of the farm, because such is usually the most 
convenient plan. Another portion of suitable size 
is left in wood, to supply fuel, and timber for fen- 
cing. The dwelling house is suited to the degree 
of wealth and the wants of the family of the far- 
mer—and his farm-houses, to the amount of his 
crops and live stock. All these arrangements we 
will suppose completed, when the owner dies intes- 
tate, and the law divides his well arranged farm 
among five or six children. ‘The commissioners 
appointed to make the division, may use the ut- 
most care to guard the interests ol all the heirs, 
and yet, (if there are minors among them,) they 
will scarcely avoid a loss of property equal to one- 
fourth of all the land. All the buildings being 
contiguous, they will seldom fail to fall within a 
single share: and though buildings in such cases 
are never valued at half their worth, (on account 
of their new owner’s situation, ) still even at that 
low estimate, that share receives so much in 
buildings, that it must have but little in land. 

€ new owner will possess houses numerous and 
extensive enough for a farm of 600 acres, while 
his whole possession amounts to 40, without tim- 
ber or fuel, and which cannot rent for enough to 
keep his houses in repair. Of course they go to 
decay, and the greater part of their value is an en- 
Ure loss to the owner, and to the country. 


The next share, or perhaps two of them, may 
‘include part arabie and part woodland. ‘The 
‘owner of such a share may be deemed fortunate, 
‘as it may be kept and cultivated as a farm, though 
‘under vreat disadvantage, as soon as the owner 
shall have erected suitable huildings, and made 
new fences. ‘This expense, however, is another 
total loss or diminution of the value of the proper- 
_ty, caused solely by the previous division. 
Another share may probably be altogether of 
cleared iand, without any materials for lencing or 
fuel—and the remaining ones altogether of wood- 
land, which the owners’ whole lives would not en- 
vable them to clear, and put into order as distinet 
farms. Neither of these shares would be worth 
even half their former value to the new owners. 
| Divisions producing losses of this kind are of 
every day occurrence, though under every variety 
of circumstances. Fewer heirs, or a diflerent situ- 
ation of the farm, may diminish the loss—more 
heirs, or a widow’s dower right, may greatly in- 
crease it. But it is scarcely possible for any culti- 
'vated farm, (not of too great extent before,) to be 
divided into even as few as two shares, merely 
because it has two owners, without a considerable 
sand permanent loss being incurred—and a public 
‘as wellasa private sacrifice of property made. 
But, it may be objected, that these heirs may 
‘sell their shares of land, and thus avoid the losses 
that would follow the retaining the property. It 
is true that they may sell, and the necessity of the 
case ofien compels a sale of the separate shares— 
but at whata sacrifice! Ef any of the heirs are 
minors, or if the widow lives and holds her dower 
right, no agreement can possibly be made for a 
ceneral sale of the whole farm, which is the only 
wav in which its former value can be preserved. 
In most cases, the sales are necessarily made sep- 
‘arately, and for no greater sum than each share 
is worth to the particular heir, holding it alone. 
Nor can it be worth much more to the buyer, who 
is usually some neighboring farmer, whose other 
land only enables him to draw some income from 
a possession which was almost worthless to the 
‘unfortunate heir. He who is adding to his pos- 
sessions by purchasing from time to time the inher- 
_itances of others, is also subject to great inconve- 
-nience and loss, in thus making a large farm by a 
patchwork of smaller pieces. ‘To suit his new 
purchases to his own general plan, he has to clear 
| woodland in one place, and let arable go waste in 
another—to pull down, or leave to rot, a building 
‘in one remote corner, while he is obliged to erect 
‘others in more convenient situations. Tf, in sueh 
‘eases the purchaser really gained all the value 
which the seller lost in his land, the public wealth 
would not be a whit diminished: but in truth, the 
difference in value, caused by dividing a farm, is 
totally lost to both buyer and seller—to the indivi- 
dua's concerned, and to the nation at large. The 
purchaser may afierwards so improve his newly 
acquired land as to make it worth more than be- 
‘fore it was taken from the original farm: but if'so, 
this new value will be entirely the fruit of his 
own industry and capital, and does not restore the 
former loss by division, which is gone forever. 
such divisions of farms must be expected to 
take place almost as often as the death of their 
owners occur; and each division probably causes 
an average irretrievable loss of value of 20 per 
.cent. on each farm. ‘The more that farms are re- 
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duced in size by this policy, the more heavy these 
losses must become—for large farms can be divi- 
ded at a much less sacrifice of value than small 
ones. If we count the average loss from such di- 
visions at one fifth of the value of the land, and 
suppose the average interval of 100 years belore it 
will be necessarily repeated, (and this is moderate 
enough,) it amounts to the utter destruction ef 
one filth of the value of ail our lands once in 100 
years: aye—a destruction as complete and effectu- 
al as if one filth of Kastern Virginia was swallow- 
ed by an earthquake. Is not this enormous, con- 
tinual, and increasing drain trom our private and 
public wealth, a cause sufficient of itself’ for the 
manifest decline of our country ? 

Besides the loss of capital which has been 
caused by our patchwork policy—(this regular sys- 
tem of cutting up farms, and then uniting the ill- 
assorted fragments into o‘her farms, only to be cut 
up also in their turn—) there have been other cen- 
sequences, not less deplorable. 

‘The first is, that almost no improvement of the 
soil has been made, nor can half as much be ex- 
pected in future, as would take place under other 
circumstances. Every farmer is either the owner 
of an ill-cut slice of some former farm, or he has 
made a large farm by patching together the de- 
tached fragments of several others: and in either 
case his main impovement, for a large portion of 
his life, must necessarily consist in laboriously wn- 
doing the improvements which were as laborious- 
ly made by his predecessors. 

Secondly—every costly mansion, and even most 
good farm houses, become nearly useless after the 
death of the first owner; and consequently we are 
contriving to lower the scale of usefulness, as well 
as of cost, of all buildings in the country. Arab 
tents are inded better suited to our patchwork 
land policy, than substantial houses of brick or 
stone. Neither can we, with any expectation of 
profit, resort to the use of live hedges, or other du- 
rable and costly fences, as they would soon be ren- 
dered useless by the death of the owner, and by 
the consequent new dividing lines rendering new 
sites for fences necessary. 

Thirdly—there have been very few farmers’ 
sons well educated, since this impoverishing sys- 
tem has been in full operation—and the political 
influence and dignity of Virginia have sunk with 
the intellectual cultivation of the class that former- 
ly upheld both. 

It is true that when the shares of land that 
would be made by a division are so small and 
worthless that it is impossible for any one to draw 
a support from their cultivation, the law permits : 


general sale, provided that all the parties, and the | 


next friends of minors, will concur in certain legal 
formalities, which seem to*have been contrived for 
the benefit of lawyers, full as much as for that of 
the heirs. ‘The trouble and cost of this proceed- 
ing amount to no small tax, and such cases scarce- 
ly deserve mentioning as very partial exceptions 
to the patchwork system. 

The law forbidding entails and destroying the 
former right of primogeniture, certainly does not 
compel equal divisions of land; as every man may, 
by his will, keep his farm together, by giving it to 
one only his children. But the law forbids his 
continuing a like disposition of his land through 
future successions, which alone would effect a per- 
manent benefit ; and there is no inducement what- 
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ever for a father to make such distinction betwee 
children equally dear to him. The law “om 
‘stamped with reprobation all such unequal “7 
quests, though they are not absolutely forbidden - 
and under’ present circumstances, a father will beg, 
satisfy his children’s expectations by dividing his 
‘farm among them, though at a sacrifice of’ one- 
‘| fitth of its value. It would be both unjust and 
‘inexcusable, now, for a father to give all his Jang 
to one child, while to others were left legacies of 
‘much less value. But if the settled law of the 
land had so fixed the succession, there would have 
been no unjustice committed, nor complained of 
Ihe succession to property, in any manner what. 
ever, is the creature of social institutions—and jt 
ought to be so directed as will be most beneficial to 
both private and national interests. The popular 
arguments urged against the justice of’ entails, 
‘might be as correctly applied to prove the injus- 
tice of the rights to private property altogether, 
land of every institution of society, which enables 
‘one man to possess lands and moveable goods, 
while his equally meritorious neighbor is destitute 
of both. Yet every one who is above the grade 
| of a grog-shop orator knows that the institution 
of the right of property is of’ inestimable benefit 
‘even to the most destitute class of every coun- 
try. 

The extension of the entail system in Europe 
has been a great public evil—and has served to 
obstruct the national welfare, as much as our to- 
tally opposite policy promises for ourselves. The 
permanency of landed possessions, and the facili- 
ty of dividing and alienating them, are both to be 
‘commended so far as each course may produce 
| public benefit—and either should be opposed when 
likely to cause injury to the commonwealth. An 
entail system that could serve to prevent both such 
“accumulations and divisions of land as were man- 
| ifestly unprofitable and injurious, and which would 
‘not prevent such divisions and alienations of entire 
| farms, as the public interest might require, would 
| prove of the greatest benefitto agriculture. Such 
system would secure the object that I have en- 
deavored to advocate, the permanency of the 
boundaries and existing value of farms, both great 
and small. The permanency of the succession in 
a particular family, is comparatively an unimpor- 
tant consideration ; and only worth the stateman's 
attention so far, as the expectation of that contin- 
ed succession may prompt to greater individual ex- 
ertion, and consequently, produce the greater ul- 
timate benefit to the nation. 

‘The statesman is wretchedly short-sighted who 
does not aim to direct the institutions of his coun- 
try so as to receive support and strength from the 
folly and vices, as well of from the wisdom and 
virtues of mankind. Wisdom will thus derive 
support for the general welfare, from some ol 
man’s basest propensities—while ignorance will 
use his noblest qualities for the purpose of doing 
‘harm. Every individual is more or less influenced 

by avarice, or by a taste for prodigality ; and both 
these evil dispositions may be exercised for te 
‘public good, under the entail system. Is the 
andholder a niggardly miser? So much _the 
‘more will he value the permanent nature of his 
‘entailed land—and judging his posterity by him- 
self, he will not suppose it possible that they will 
‘ever lose possession of the property. His most 
isecure hoard will be the surface of his farm: his 
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ayings will be vested in durable fixtures and | ed, must affect all his important plans. But on 


dings, as being more safe than bonds and | 


qortages : and however smal! may be the early | 
at annual income from such investments, still it. 
will be so much clear gain to his posterity and to | 
jenation. ‘The beneficial eflects thus produced 
ny the operations of avarice, would compare with 
ye admirable labors and valuable products of the 
ivrious community of Shakers. In that singular, 
. ety religious fanaticism and discipline counteract 
the usual tendency of property held in commonu— | 
‘he corporate nature of the society, produces the 
=e consequences as would the entail of their land | 
_aud the prosperity and wealth of the society, | 
chow the wonderful accumulation derived trom 
sein system of wasting neither time nor labor, and | 
putting every surplus product to some immediate 
al productive use. vi 
But suppose the landholder to be a spendthriff. 
Even in that case, his vice may be beneficially 
directed. ‘The tenure of his property will proba- 
bly induce him to erect magnificient buildings. or 
to form costly pleasure grounds and gardens filled 
with choice fruits and rare plants. Or perhaps he 
will undertake some visionary and costly improve- | 
ment, which though a cause of loss and perhaps 
ruin to himself individually, will remain of perma- | 
nentvalue tothe country. These channels of prod- | 
inlity under existing circumstances are seldom | 
used: for even aspendthil’s calculations must | 





an entailed farm, whether it contain 50 or 2000 
acres, his judgment and feelings wou!d concur in 


prompting a diferent course, and the one most 
advantageous to his country as well as to his suc- 


cessors. He would use no merely temporary ex- 


pedients. His improvements and the arrangement 
of his farm would be intended to serve for ages to 
come. ‘The durable fertilization of waste or bar- 


| . , . . , 
ren fields, the erection of the most substanual 


structures, the planting of live hedyes, fruit 
and timber trees, would be intended not only for 
his own benefit, but for that of his latest posterity. 
He would be both stimulated to act, and rewarded 


for it, by the belief that his works would last, and 


his name be remembered with eratitude and hon- 
or, for ages alier his body had become dust. 
CONSERVATOR, 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
BELLS ON SHEEP SAVE THEM FROM DOGS. 


Amelia County, December 12, 1836. 


On looking around our homes on the various 
animals which man has domesticated and applied 
to his profit or pleasure, we should find great diffi- 
culty in dismissing any one from our service. 

All, in their symmetrical relation and depen- 


show him that such expensive plans would not | dence, seem necessary to the circle. If called on 
and to pass thus divided into the possession of dif. | relations, friends and neighbors, would only then 


rent strangers. ‘To such a vent for prodigality | 
and ostentation the civilized world owes the crec- | 
tion of piles of architecture in Murope, that will be | 
admired for many centuries. [f the noble canal | 
which England owes to the enterprise and lavish | 
expenditure of the Duke of Bridgewater, had - 
proved an entire failure as to yielding profit—that | 
is, if the expense had been so great that all the | 
tolls on the canal, when completed were required | 
to pay the the interest of its cost—then the whole | 
cost of the work would have been lost to the con- 


siructor, and also to the general capital. But if, | 


notwithstanding that the enormous cost of the ca- 


nal had destroyed all hope of its yielding any pro- | 
fit to the undertaker, it still served as greatly as it | 


has done to benefit trade, and to induce the con- 
siruction of other valuable public works, better 
panned and more economically executed, then 


England would have been indirectly greatly bene- | 
ited by the prodigality that had (according to our | 


supposition) caused the Duke of Bridgewater's 
impoverishment. Without the existence of en- 
ai's, men will certainly be not less disposed to in- 
dulge in lavish and ruinous expenditure: but their 
Waste will be on costly entertainments, and osten- 
tatious hospitality—the luxuries and fopperies of 
dress and of equipage—in hunting, racing, and 
fiming—and all other such transient and unpro- 


ductive pleasures, which leave behind no monu- | 
Ment of their having existed—except in ruined es- | 


lates and impoverished heirs. 


Under the operation of our existing policy the 
owner of a farm is discouraged trom making any 
provement of a nature that will have its value 
Cstroyed, or materially impaired, by the inevitable 
“vision of the land. The consideration that ina 
ew years probably his farm will be cut up, and 
the value of his labors partially or totally destroy- 
Vou. 1V—72 


be justly appreciated. 

Some could certainly be surrendered with less 
inconvenience than others ; but should the sheep 
be demanded, what would be our alarm? The 


‘loss of our commerce, or the subversion oi our in- 


stitutions, would scarcely be greater evils. Yet 
how shamefully is this meek and delenceless friend 
of our race, neglected in our country ? 

Time, the mitigator in other cases of loss, could 
not bend us in accommodation to the circumstance. 
No other animal yielding a similar fibre, so neces- 
sary to our comfort and protection, aflords it in 
such quantity, or is so much of the cosmopolite. 
in some climates, the fleece might probably be sub- 
stituted; but several regions, now the abode of 
civilized man, would become depopulated. 

It is probable our first parents levied their ear- 
liest contributions on this interesting animal, aller 
their expulsion from the abode of innocent de- 
lights first assigned them. Inthe discord of ele- 
ments and animals following the transgression, 
naked, shivering man stood exposed to the first, 
and our timid defenceless favorite, to the latter— 
each dependant on the other for protection. Hence, 
probably, in sacred writings, the useful and innoe 
cent lamb is made typical of the sure and only 
hope of the Christian, and the golden fleece among 
the meeds of hivhest achievements in profane 
siory. 

The superiority of one kind over another, is not 
intended to be discussed. ‘The variety of the spe- 
cies is sufliciently great to meet our varied objects. 

Nor will the best method of rearing and keeping 
he detuiied: i@noranece on both branches forbids 
the undertaking. But, homanity, @ratitude and 
justice, demand that they be ted, sheltered and de- 
fended against the lacerations and tortures of the 
midnight maraudere, both biped and quadruped— 
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the last being the particular object of this commu- 
nication. 

For two years after it became my object to 
raise a flock equal to our domestic demand for 
wool, my stock rather diminished than increased, 
notwithstanding additions by purchases. "Phis 
was ascertained to be the effect of’ noeturnal plan- 
dering, or rather murderings. Never till then did 
the atrocity of “sheen stealing” come home to my 
business and bosom. As my homestead is on the 
line of separation between the cultivated fields 
and the standing pasture, and the flock could seek 
protection near the houses, it was surprising this 
destruction could go on without detection in the 
act. Some of the culprits, however, fell under suspi- 
cion, and observation taught me they were shy, 


> 


pursuit, as voiceless as their victims. ‘The con- 
clusion was, that any noise might alarm the prow!l- 
er, and drive him trom his purpose. Bells put in 
motion by the flight of the flock, would prebably 
draw attention. 
a 


us 


to the highest tone audible at some hundre 
| ome) 


of every sixth or eighth sheep, by means of strong 
leathern collars. 


this cause. 
A neighbor who could not keep a flock before, 


purchased a new stock, and adopted the same ex-| 


pedient, and has since suffered no loss, at the last 
report. 


To the lovers of good clothing as well as those 
of good mutton and music, a flock thus equipped, 


sending forth the agreeable chime as they pour 


along to the welcome salt, or file eff ta the field or 
fold, is no uninteresting spectacle. 

This expedient may be no novelty—may be an 
old thing, neglected for its frivolity. 


periment, is deemed worthy the sanction of my 
proper name. 


THOS. MEAUX. 


DOUBTS OF THE VALUE OF SOME 
OPINIONS NOW CURRENT 
TURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


OF TITE 
ON AGRICUL- 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 





» December 16, 1836. 
Sir,—In a desultory course of reading, I re- 
member a long time since, to have met with a 
omg in regard, I think, to Socrates, or if not 
iim, some other of the sages of Greece, who be- 


ing appealed to by his disciples on a disputation | 


between them about “the sovereign good,” (for in 
those days they had their favorite abstractions as 
we have ours, ) answered their inquiry by another, 
“ good for what?” Though 1 do not remember in 
what book I met with the passage, it has olien oc- 
curred to me as applicable to a multitude of con- 


troversies that are carried on in our time, each of | 


the disputants contending for some abstract doe- 
trine, which hh itself. is neither right nor wrong, 


true nor false, but may be the one or the other, ac- | 


cording to circumstances. 


y examples taken from other pursuits, but it may 


With this view, bells of the! 
largest size suitable to the size of the animal, up| 
of | 
yards, were procured and fastened about the necks | 


Nearly five years have elapsed, | 
and up to this time, not one has been lost from 


Yet the ra-, 
tionality of the plan, so usefully sustained by ex- | 


It would be an impro-| preserve the life of the worm, this object might be 


use of your columns, to illustrate this position | attained b 


ee 


' not be amiss to give some relating to husbandry 
‘and [ think, the question of Socrates, “ goog (1 
what?’ not inapplicable to several of your diag 

pondents, who have recommended different ; 

plications of agricultural skill and labor, beeaysa 

thev have succeeded in other countries, or with 

particular individuals here, or have taken sides - 

to the preference of one mode of husbandry to 

another, not with reference to circumstances, by 

in the abstract. I could refer toa large number of 

instances among the communications published iN 

your Register, but will mention only a few: per- 

haps, you and your readers may justly think they, 

more than enough. 
The culture of silk was a favorite object of at. 


is 


tention in Virginia, Georgia, and other parts of 
shrinking from observation, easily alarmed, and in 


our country, at a very early period. The project 
seems to have been lost sight of for very many 
years, until lately, when it has been revived with 
increased ardor, to the north as well as the south, 
and has ocenpied no inconsiderable space in your 
columns. In the numerous publications on the 
subject that I have looked over, I do not remem- 
ber to have met with one word of discouragement. 
{ should not feel disposed, were it in my power, 
‘o discourage it altogether; but all will agree, that 
the difficulties attending it, if any, should be fairly 
stated, and that those who engage in it, should be 
enabled to act “ understandingly.” 

Having paid some attention to this matter, I will 
give you the result ef my inquiries, and certainly 
have no wish that my opinions should pass for 
/more than they may be found to be worth. 

Krom all that [ have been able to learn, the silk 
culture has never been carried on extensively and 
with success in climates where the cold of winter 
is long or severe, or in countries that are not well 
peopled. In China, the breeding of silk worms, 
and the manufacture of silk, have been carried on 
for thousands of years, and at this time, employ a 
considerable part of the crowded population of 
that immense empire. It has long since been 
‘observed, and I believe, is undoubtedly true, that 
no two distinct countries, in the same parallels of 

latitude, resemble each other more in climate, than 

China and the United States. In turning over the 
pages of Staunton, Barrow, and other travellers in 

China, IT was struck with the circumstance, that 

in going from north to south, they did not find the 
cotton plant an object of cultivation, till they came 
to about latitude 88, and then only on a small 
scale, till they had gone some distance further 
south; shewing a striking coincidence, in this re- 
spect, between that climate and ours. The cul- 

ture of silk, does not seem to have extended so lat 

to the north, by several degrees of latitude. In 
France, from all IT ean learn, and LI have taken 
some pains in the inquiry, it is not extended fur- 
ther north than the banks of the Loire, though 
has been attempted in Normandy, and other more 

northern parts of that country. In Ttaly, it 1s eat 

ried on as well in the extensive valley of the Po, 

as south of the Appenines; but this fertile region 

is fenced from wintry blasts by the lofty ramparts 

of the Alps, for its whole length from east to wes! 

and its climate is much more temperate im wintel 

than ours, and the length of summer greater. 
If a mild temperature were the only requisite 





to 


y artificial means, and with due — 
tion, the proper warmth of the apartment 1n which 
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hey were hatched, might be aatitiined Sapanidad: 
she cold season, at the proper point, though not 
Wi ithout much care and cost; but the worm cannot | 
exist Without food as well as warmth, and a con- 
eianit SU] ply of green leaves is absolutely necessary 
-itg sustenance. Although attempts have been 
m: sade to substitute other vegetables, I belie ve none 
have been found to succeed on a r ge scale but 
the mulberry : some varieties of which are said to 
be much preferable to others. ‘The mulberry be ing 
A jeciduous tree, can aflord no supply of food | 
juring the cold season, as indeed, is the case with | 
ul other trees or plants, that have been recom- 
mended as substitutes, it is true, that the insect 
while in the egg, or in the chrysalis state, does not 
consume any, and it may be possible preserve 
the egos unhatched during the winter in a north- 
ern climate, and indeed, it must beso to a certain 











decree, or the culture of silk would fail entirely in| 


Connecticut. But on the other hand, its want of 
success in a sufficient degree to make it an object in 
the south of Germany, the climate of which is not 
much colder than ours—in England, where it is 
milder, and this with the advant we of direct en- 
couragement from the public authorities, by high | 
premiums, &e. and in the more northern part of 
France, while it succeeds farther soutii—leads to a 
strong, 1 may say a necessary presumption, that 
silk cannot be produced as a general object of cul- 
tivation in the northern states, or even so far north 
as Virginia. You will readily suppose that these | 
views are not original. If they were, their value 
would be less. ‘hey are the result of information | 
that I have collected from various respecti ible | 
sources, and among others, from Young’s 7’ravels 

in France, a work of great and acknowledged 
merit, Which is probably in your possession, or | 
within your reach. If not, you may find it re- | 
printed in Pinkerton’s Voyages, &c. published by 
subscription in Philadelphia, about 181], in six 


quarto volumes, of which there are many copies jn | 
In chapter 23rd, “ Of the cullwre of | 


the country. 
silk in France,” Pinkinton, vol. 4, p. 569 to 589, are 

notes on the cultivation of suk in different locali- | 
lies, generally in the south of France. The whole | 
might take up too much space in your Register, | 
but if you can find room for the passage * on Nor- 
mandy,” in paves 571, 572, and for the hi ufter part 
of the chapter beginning at page 577, “ Langue- 
die,” &e. both you and your readers will find a 
det ail of it in facts, doubt not, an accurate one, 
relating to this question, and a course of clear and 
forcible. argument that will deserve your conside- 
ration, and I think, satisfy you, that silk can never 
become an object of general cultivation in Virei- 


na. For myself, Fam fully persuaded, that it) 
would never answer on a large scale in our climate, | 


oven if the wages of labor were not so high as 
they now are, or are likely to be, for generations 
to come, 
society, there are members of a large class of our 
population that might be employ ed in this way, 

Without loss to the e ommunity, and with some at 1. 

vantage to themselves. 

Fhroughout the continent of Europe, except 
some of the riche ‘r count ries, such as Holland, a 
irge proportion of the whole poy nual: ition is oceu- 
Pied in the eulture of the soi. ‘his is more or 
ess the case in different parts of Treland and Scot- 
land, but not in England. On the other hand, 
freat numbers of females are engaged in English 


-and useful employment suited to females 


Still, it is probab! le, that in one state of} 


SSUIRS Ee: oT 


manufactures. In this country, much field labos 
is performed by female slaves, but it is unknown 
to white females from north to south. The won- 


| derlally rapid inerease of our population, necessa- 


rily furnishes occupation to a great proportion of 
them, but there are many of the middling and 
poorer classes that want employment, while their 
male connections are laboriously engaged in pro- 
viding the means of support tor the mselves and 
their families. It is true, that a number of fami- 
lies are e mploye d in manutictories, but they bear 
avery small proportion to the whole, and we must 
take into account the comparative cheapness of 
manufactures produced by machinery, which has 
“greatly diminished the amount of domestic manu- 
factures, so that on the whole, there are not near 
so many females employed in this way as lorm- 
erly. 

lt is neither to be expected nor desired, that the 


wives and danehters of our more independent 
classes of industrious men, who draw good in- 
comes from their talents and application to busi- 


but if some new 
in more 
limited circumstances, could be tound tor the num- 
bers among them whose time is not taken up by 
‘domestic concerns, it would add much to their real 


ness, heal lead a lite of toil; 


‘comfort, and indeed, be a public benefit, greater, I 


‘think, in the northern states, but not to be disre- 
iwarded in the sonthern. None occurs to me, at 
present, as being likely to answer this purpose 
better, than the culture of silk, though, I ae 
the profit would be very moderate indeed—still i 

would be preferable to idleness, Occupation the . 


must have, and the manufacture of domestic 
silks, is certainly better suited to them. than the 


wearing of foreign, im Visits or excursions more or 
less expensive, far or near. It is but justice to 
jadd my belief; that it is not their fault that they 
i¢ cannot, at all times, find useful and suitable em - 
'plovment. 

These remarks having been drawn out to a 
‘much ereater leneth than IT had thought of, when 
[ bewan the m, it might be better to stop here ; but 
| f will venture to add a lew words on a topic w hich 

is thought a very important one, by many improv- 
ing farmers throughout the United States—the im- 
provement of our stock of cattle, by importations 
‘irom the best English breeds. li certainly de- 
serves attention, but is, perhaps, of less conse- 
quence in our southern grain and tobacco country, 
than further north, or among our mountains. 
Large sums have been expended in the importa- 
tion of Envtlis th cattle, and handsome profits have 
been realized by sales of their produce. ‘The pref- 
erence, I believe, has settled down in favor of the 
Durham short-horns; the bulls of that stock, com 
manding the highest prices in England. Much 
has been ureed in their favor, in print and in con- 
versation, and a are always mentioned as being 
‘emphatically 00 | breed; but the ques tion, 
“good for wh at? seems never to have occurred 
among us in regard to them. Most, if not all 


| 


'Enelish writers on the subject sp eak hi¢hly of 


them, and among others, the last and probably 
tie best work, the 7% atiseon ¢ atile, published un- 


der the direction of the Society for the diffusion of 


'Usetul Knowledve—but never in the abstraet. 
They seem not to have gained a footing in the 
highlands of Scotland, the mountains of Wales, 


1,or the !ess fertile lands of these countries, nor 
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indeed of England. On fertile svils, where cattle 
are reared as well as fattened for beef, I believe 


they are pretty generally preferred ; but the very | 


extensive rich pastures that are devoted to the fat- 
tening of cattle only, are most commonly stocked 
by smaller and cheaper breeds drawn irom Scot- 


land, Wales, and those districts in England, where | 
the pastures being thinner, are better adapted to 


breeding, than fiuttening. 
The Durham short-horns grow to a large size 


in a short time, fatten kindly, and yteld more milk | 


than most other breeds, though it is admitted to be 
rather thin in quality; but the smail proportion of 
bone to flesh, an advantage with the butcher, ren- 
ders them too heavy and inactive for the yoke. 1 
have heard if asserted that they thrive on our 
pastures, but think this must be a mistake. Like 
other anima!s, they must require food in_ propor- 
tion to their bulk, and a large short-horned ox or 
cow, toiling through a hot day, over a wide extent 
of thin pasture grounds, for a scanty supply of in- 
different grass, would sadly disappoint any san. 
guine expectations from them. ‘To pasture them 
on the single crop of clover admitted into our 
scourging rotation of grain crops in rapid succes- 
sion, would be contrary to one of our canons of 
agriculture, and I believe, you and your correspon- 
dents will generally agree, would within a short 
period, reduce a soil not highly fertile to a caput 
mortuum. 

Experience and observation have long since 
shown, that the native breed of cattle in every 
country, are accommodated in size, to the climate 
and supply of food. Those of our lower country, 
though very small, are offen remarkably well 


formed ; and by careful selection, and a better sup- 

ply of food, in winter as well as summer, we might 
in time obtain a native breed, little, if at all infe- 
rior for our purposes, to any we could get from Eu- 


rope. You will not understand me as objecting 
wholly to this favorite English race. 
parts of the United States there are rich pastures 
to which they may be very well suited, and even 
among us, a slight infusion of blood from cattle 


_ “ . ° | 
so handsomely formed, might add something to the 


beauty of our stock, and at all events, lead us into 
the habit of bestowing on them, and by degrees 
on our native breed, more care and attention than 
unfortunately it receives from us at present. 
Permit me to add a “few more last words,” on 
the question, “ good for what?” as applicable to a 
yery important object of our husbandry. The 
four-shift rotation, of two crops of wheat, a crop 
of corn, and one of clover, in four years, has not 
only been recommended by the example of some 
of our most successful cultivators of rich soils, 
but is proposed as a model for general imitation. 
With good cultivation, and good management of 
manures, &c. it may succeed on such Jands— 
but if applied through the whole, or even the 
greater part of our wheat lands of a medium 
quality, both the crops and soil would be in a 


In various | 


————————— 


‘means the fertility of land, not of the first quality 


from which three exhausting crops of Crain ar. 
taken in a four-years’ rotation. These crops would 
reduce the.soil faster than the clover and plasty 
could restore it, and it could on'y be kept in hear 
hv good supplies of manure, which the Jand itself 
coud notfurnish. ‘This system then, can ony nt. 
| ceed na general way, by setting apart a portion 
(of the land for pasturage, and keeping as good a 
stock of catue, as can well be maintained thro 
the winter, and thus providing a good supply of 
‘manure, Tf marl or lime is within reach, the 
task is much easier: less animal manure will be 
necessary, though I have no idea that it could be 
| Wholly dispensed with, and a larger proportion of 
the land may be kept under the plough. My ob- 
jection is not to the four-shili course in itsell’ but 
| to the attempt, vain and visionary as it seems to 
‘me, to carry it on successfully, without plentiful 
| supplies of manure. ‘These can only be obtained 
iby good stocks of cattle; and agreeing with the 
advocates of the system, that the arable lands 
should be subjected as little as possible to the tooth 
cand the hoof, the necessity for separate pasture 
lands seems unquestionable. I do not enter into 
the question, whether the four-shift system, with 
these limitations, be preferable to any other: very 
probably it may, on lands of a good quality. On 
middling or inferior soils, it might answer by throw- 
ing out for pasture a part of the arable lands, and 
taking pasture grounds into the rotation from time 
to time; or if the pasture lands are not suited to 
the place, it might be best to keep the same Jands 
always in rotation of arable crops, or in pasture. 
Neither the four-shilt system nor any other plan 
of husbandry is good in the abstract. The ques- 
tion always recurs—“ good for what?” 

These remarks are freely submitted to your con- 
sideration and censure, and those of your readers. 
They are hastily made, though I have reflected 


veh 





are thought worthy of any notice, IT trust, that 
though they may not themselves convey any use- 
ful information, they may lead to it. 
With my best wishes for continued success in 
your useful labors, 
J am, respectfully, yours, 





BENGAL INDIGO. REMARKS ON CALCAREOUS 


MANURES. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Burlington County, N. J., Dec. 15, 1836. 
- # * ~ ~ 
A friend of mine, who returned last year from 
India, where he has been engaged for a number ol 
vears in the cultivation of the indigo plant, and in i's 
manulacture, has brought with him a large quap- 





rapid course of decline. Indeed, I am by no 
means sure that thie process is not going on at | 
this time, on a very large proportion of our wheat | 
soils. ‘That this grain is generally put in, harvest- | 
ed, and prepared for market, better than formerly, | 
I have no doubt, and [ think it equally clear, that. 
plaster and clover with proper management, tend | 
much to the improvement of soil; but [ cannot | 
conceive the possibility of keeping up by this 


tity of the seed of that valuable plant of the true 
Bengal species, and he desires me to say to you; 
that if any of your correspondents would take the 
trouble, the following season, to test the practice 
bility of ite culture in your climate, he will forward 


to you for distribution, to any port you will name, 


to which vessels sail from Philadelphia, a a : 
the seed containing about five bushels. He he 
several other boxes of similar contents, which } 


maturely on the subjects to which they relate. If 
‘they draw no attention, | am content: and if they 
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would send further south, if a disposition is shown | since read of Mr. Coke’s and other experiments, ) 
engage in the culture. His directions for the | T had determined to erect a mill tor breaking them 
eulture are very simple. [t is usually sown broad- | by horse power, after the manner of the old lush- 
vest, but it may, perhaps, be better cultivated in| ioned bark-mills, used by the tanners.”’ 

{ills about two and a halffeet apart, by those who | . 
would bestow a little extra pains. ‘The proper ’ : peas oe 
ame for sowing would be, in this country, about | [For want of space and time, in closing this No., 
the usual time of planting corn. [It will grow, we must postpone for the nxt publication, the re- 
weil on light sandy lands, that are suitable for the marks which the foregoing letter calls for.] 

eyltivation of rye. ‘The ground may be rich, if 
: js intended for seed the first year, but for manu- 
aeuring into indigo, the stalks on rich ground 
contain too much gelatine, which is a serious de- 
rriment, both to the process of manufacturing, and 
to the quality of the article. In India, it furnishes 
two cuttings in the season; here, probably, but ae ; 
one could be raised. It is cut when about one- Mr. Preston, in his speech concerning the rail 
fourth of the blossoms have unfolded, and will re- road, on Monday iast, drew a very striking con- 
quire the same precautions in the curing, as clover trast between the diflerence of character of the 
hay, and in every respect, the same management. people of the northern and southern parts of the 





From the Columbia (8. C.) Telescope. 


TRIBUTE TO THE NORTH. 





By Senator Preston. 


A simple extract from the green or dried plant, | Union, and the consequently opposite condition of 


makes a very permanent dye, when set with alum; | the countries that they inhabit. 
hence it may prove ol value to those planters who He said, that no southern man can journey (as 
manufacture any kind of clothing for their families, | he had lately done,) through the northern states, 
Mr. Haines, the gentleman alluded to, is so eenfi- | and witness the prosperity, the industry, the pub- 
dent of its success, even in this latitude, (N. J.) | lic spirit, which they exhibit—the sedulous culti- 
that he intends to superintend the cultivation and | vation of all those arts by which fife is rendered 
manufacture of a considerable quantity the next 
season, and if he should succeed, hopes to be able | deep sadness and shame, as he remembers his 
tore-supply himself with seed from the south. He | own neglected and desolate home. ‘There, no 
is firmly convinced, that with the means within | dwelling is to be seen abandoned, no farm uncul- 
the reach of southern planters, indigo may be | tivated, no man idle, no waterfall, even, unemploy- 
made to rival any of their staple productions in| ed. Every person and every thing performs a part 
value, particularly on lands which are-too much | towards the grand result, and the whole land is 
exhausted for the cultivation of cotton or tobaceo. | covered with fertile fields, with manufactures, and 
His choice of land here is the pine region, which ] canals, and rail roads, and public edifices, and 
suppose to be very similar to that of the south. | towns and cities, Along the route of the great 
Accept ny sincere thanks for the copy of your New York Canal, (that glorious monument of the 
invaluable ** Essay on Calcareous Manures.? [1 | glorious memory of De Witt Clinton) a canal, a 
has been my text book in mv farming operations rail road, and a turnpike, are to be seen in the 
since J first met with it. We have been using} width of perhaps a hundred yards, each of them 
marl (green sand) here for many years, and lime | crowded with travel, or overilowing with com- 
very freely for the last ten years; but I must freely | merce. ‘Thoughout their course, lands that be- 
acknowledge that [ have been working in the dark | fore their construction would searcely command 
| 
| 
| 








until | adopted your excellent theory, as the basis. five dollars the acre, now sell for fitiy, seventy- 
of my operations with those valuabie materials— | five, or a hundred. Passing along it, you see no 
and yet my library is not deficient in standard ag-| space of three miles without a town or village, 
ricultural works and periodicals. In looking over| and you are never out the sound of the church 
your third volume, a few days ago, I was induced | bell. 

to make the following entry in my note book. You! We of the south are mistaken in the character 
willdo me a great favor by replying to it in the | of these people, when we think of them only as 
Register, as soon as convenient. ‘I observe in| pedlers in horn flints and bark nutmegs. Their 
some remarks appended to an article from Sin- | energy and enterprise are directed to ali objects, 
clair’s Code of Agriculture on ‘ Bones asa manure, | great and small, within their reach. At the fall 
and on the use of sea shells, shell marl, and coral, | of a scanty rivulet they set up their little manu- 
for the same. beneficial purposes ;? in the third | factory of wooden buttons and combs-—-they plant 
volume of Ruffin’s Farmers’ Register, at page 600, | a barren hill-side with broom corn, and make it 
the editor objects to the author's ascribing equal vir- | into brooms at the bottom—and on its top they 
tues to pounded oyster shells as to pounded bones, | erect a windmill. ‘Thus at a single stop you may 
asa manure, and gives asa reason that oyster shells | see the air, the earth and the vater, all working 
are entirely composed of carbonate of lime, except | for them. But at the same time the ocean is 
a very small portion of gelatinous animal matter. | whitened to its extremities with the sails of their 
Now, I should like to know, from the worthy edi- | ships, and the land is covered with their works of 
tor, how he reconciles this opinion with his expe- | art and usefulness. 

riment on fresh water muscle shells, dissolved ina; Massachusetts is perhaps the most flourishing 
Weak mixture of muriatic acid and water, (Essay | of the northern states. Yet of natural produc- 
on Caleareous Manures, pages 30 and 31.) or) tions she exports but two articles—granite and 
Whether the experiment will not show the same ice. Absolutely nothing but reck and ice! Every 
result with oyster shells—for on the strength of thing else of her commerce, from which she de- 
this experiment, without having heard of ground | rives so much, is artificial—the work of her own 
°yster shells having been used, (though I have! hands. 





comlortable and respectable—without feelings of 
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All this is done, in a region with a ble: ake mate | 
and steril soil, by the energy and intelligence of 
the people. Hach man knows the public good is 
his individual advantage. ‘The number of’ rail 
roads and other modes of expeditious intercommu- 
nication, knits the whole country into a closely 
compacted mass, through which the productions 
of commerce and of the press, the comforts of 
life, and the means of knowledwe, are universally 
diffused; while the close Interc ourse of travel and 
business makes all men neichbors, and promotes 
common interest and common sympathy. Ina 
community thus connected, asingle flush of thought 
pervades ‘the whole and, almost as rapidly as 
thought itself can fly. The population becomes 
as it we re, a single ‘set of muscle ‘s, animated by 
one heart, ‘and directed by a common sensorium. 

How diflerent the condition of things in the 
south! Mere the face of the country wears the 
aspect of premature old age and decay. No im- 


provement is seen going on--nothing is done for | 


posterity—no man thinks of any thing beyond the 
present moment. Our lands are yearly tasked to 
their utmost capacity of production, and when ex- 
hausted, are abandoned for the youthful west. 
Because Nature has been prodigal to us, we seem 
to think it unnecessary to do any thing for our- 
selves. The industry and skill that have conver- 
ted the inclement and barren hills of New Eng- 
land into a garden, in the genial climate and fer- 
tile soil of the south would create almost a para- | 
dise. Qur natural advantages are among the 
greatest with which Providence has blessed man- 
kind, but we lack the spirit to enjoy and improve 
them. he rich ore is beneath our feet, yet we 
dig not for it. ‘The golden fruit hangs from the 
bongh, and we lift not our hands to gather it. 
The cask of delicious liquor is belore our eyes 
but we are too lazy even to broach it. In think- 
ing, in writing, and in talking, we are equal to 
any people on the face of the earth—-but we do 
nothing but think, write and talk. 


—-—- --- == 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF NEGROES, &c. 
[Concluded from page 495.] 


Having laid down some rules for preserving 
cleanliness among negroes, and attending to their 
diet, 1 proceed next, to the regulation of their 
morals and habits. 

As soon as the negro is convinced that cleanli- 
ness adds to his comiort and ease, at home, he 
will unconciously practice the same, in dischasg- 
ing all his master’s work. ‘The slave, who has 
his head combed, and his face washed, and his 
clothes cleaned, will seldom be found neclectine 
his work in the field, or - scrate hing his head, as is 
too often the case, when he should be at his task. 
Niceness and exactness in discharging his eae At 
will imperceptibly creep into all his habits 
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negroes at work: they are never idle; and yet, | 
isalways behind the seasons. Now, this ag 
from the non-observance of order. If he Would 
only cause his negroes todo every thing as the 
time, the place, and the circumstance demanded, 
every thing. would be done right, and he would 
get along well. Preserve order yourself, in al 
your actions s, and your negroes will imitate you, 
for instance, if you ride by a fence that has been 
broken down, and you have a boy with you, make 
him stop and re pair it; if you have no boy , get 
. down, and do it yourse! I. Let eve ry negro vine 
you, and on your plantation, be made to obsery 
this. I make it an oflence, sev rely punis! ‘able. 
lor any of my slaves to pass by any thing out of 
repair, without either stopping to put it to rights, 
or informing the proper person whose. business jt 
is to do so. QOne rail supplied, when the fence 
demands it, will save a supply of perhaps twenty 
or thirty, a week afierwards. I have seen ne- 
groes pass over bridges which had great holes ip 
them, filiy times, and never take the trouble to 
mend them, when one log of wood could easily 
have done so. If negroes of mine did the like, 
be they male or female, if they were old enough 
to have discretion, I would punish them for the 
negligence. lLetit not be said that such exactness 
is severe. Practice makes such things easy to 
the slaves, and they find it much better for their 
own comfortin the long run. The master should 
make it his business to show his slaves, that the 
advancement of his individual interest, is at the 
same time an advancement of theirs. Once they 
feel this, it will require but little compulsion to 
make them act as becomes them. 


Morals. 
ry. 
rhe planter should endeavor, as much as pos- 


sible, to make his negroes adhere to moral rules. 
i know that tolay down any general code for them 


isidle, But then, afew particular rules may be 
strictly attended to. Among these, [ particularly 
-enjoin upon my slaves, the observance of their 


marrage contracts. In no instance do I sutler 


‘any of them to violate these ties—exce pt where 


[ would consider myself justified in doing so. In- 
dependently of the excellence of such an institu- 
tion itsel!, it has the additional advantage of keep- 
ing your negres at home. 

I there be a church in the vicinity of the plant- 


-er’s residence, he should oblige all of his negroes 
to attend it, at least once a day. This has an ex- 


ellent effect. Most negroes take Sunday as their 
ay of visiting; and it not untrequently happens, 
th rat tl ley do more mischief on that day, by col- 
leagueing themselves, than on any other. Now, 
ihe attendance upon chureh permits them to meet 
their relatives and friends there, and, at the same 
time, keeps them out of all mischief. It is rarely 
that any one can attend a house of religious wor- 
ship without gaining some wholesome information. 


And the slave will ¢ generally learn, at such places, 


the reasons which sanction the master to exact ol 


Ord: i 


To observe order in all things, is a precept of 
Solomon; and the planter who will eause his ne- 
groes to adhere to this wise admonition, will live 
an easy and agreeable life throughout the year. I 
have seen a certain planter, who always has his 


| him his respective duties. 


Upon thei ‘ir return from chureh, I generally em- 
ploy them in regaling themselves in different 
healthful and Innocent amusemenis—suc ‘ho as Ww iil 
tend to keep them in good spirits with each other. 
I know that some persons will object to this, as a 
desecration of the sabbath; but, for my own part, 
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; cannot be persuaded that God’s holy laws are| ‘Through the medium of foreign bills, a system 

viglated in the innocent recreations of his erea- | of usury has been introduced in the larger cities, 

res. But no more of this at present. in Which it is suspected that some banks, and even 

“1 have nows Mr. iMditor, concluded my notions | of those which are patronized by the government, 

anon the Management of negroes. T feel that [| participate. Bills on England, which are current 

have said far less than the importance of the sub- | at S or 9 per cent. premium, for cash, are sold at 

ot demands: but [T hope that the little [ have | 12, 15, 18, even 20 per cent. on time, exclusive of 
said, and the very imperiect manner in which it) interest--the same bills are probably thrown into 

has been said, may induce others to give their no- | market and sold at 8 or 9 per cent. for money. 

ions likewise. We live by example, end, let me; ‘The distribution of the enormous amount of sur- 

add, that much which is borrowed ia this way, 1s | plus revenue, (to be taken from an accumulation 

‘mmensely valuable. ‘That every planter may | of néarly filly millions of dollars,) is looked to as a 

recollect this, and that we may all do more than source of relief, a cessation of speculations in’ 
we have done, is the earnest wish of lands, in city lots, or in cities to be founded, will 

A PLANTER. | doubtless tend also to relax the pressure. 

The preceding remarks were made last month, 
and although it is stated from high authority, that 
‘the rates at which internal exchanges have been 

COMMERCIAL REPORT. negotiated, previously to the passage of the depo- 
site act of last session, were gencrally below the 

The extreme punctuality with which your Re-; rates charged during the existence of the United 
sister is issued, caused my last communication to; States’ Bank, the experience of those who have 
be too late for your December number; and as_ had to make such negotiations, does not confirm 
what it contained applies in some degree to the this statement: on the contrary, it is well known 
present state of affairs, a part of it may be em-| te those who have had to transiler funds from one 
braced in the present report. part of the union to another, that it has been at- 

The cry of ‘scarcity of money,” which has re-| tended with great diiliculty, and sometimes consi- 
sounded for several months at New York, is now | derable expense. 
heard in almost every direction throughout this The causes of existing difficulties and derange- 
country, and is even echoed back from England. | ments may be found in an exposition from another 
The commercial relations which exist between the | source highly intelligent and more experienced, 
two countries, are so intimate and extensive, that than perhaps, any other, on the subject of financial 
whatever affects the one, is soon felt by the other. | arrangements and exchanges. 

The change made by us in the relative value of The crop of cotton in the United States is vari- 
gold and silver, causing importations of the former, | ously estimated at 1,500,000, 1,550,000, aud even 
has created an alarm in England, and induced as high as 1,600,000 bales. Should the. lowest 
counteracting measures on the part of her monied | nurmber be realized, it is not reasonable to expect 
institutions. The high rates of interest current in| that preseut prices can be maintained. During 
New York, (1§ to 24 per cent. per month,) tended | the month of November, the price declined in Pe- 
to attract capital from other quarters. Large | tersbure, from 17} to 16 cents; ard in the early 
amounts of American stocks were sent to Europe | part of this month, it was further reduced to 154 
lor sale, and the great demand for money on Ameri-| for the best; but the planters having withheld their 
ean bills, &e. created some alarm in London, where crops from market, a temporary advance to 16 
the rate of interest advanced fiom 3 per cent. per| cents was @radually attained. ‘The demand has 
annum, to 5 and 6. ‘The mere assertion, that | consequently abated, and a decline will probably 
money is scarce, tends to verily itself! Monied | ensue, unless the home demand shall require all 
men are induced to withhold it, or to ask more for! that is brought to market. No advices have been 
the use of it. I do not intend, however, to enter} received from Europe, later than 26th October, 
into any argument on the subject, but merely to| and shippers are entirely in the dark as to the state 
state the fact, that a severe money pressure exists | of markets there. 

in the mercantile community generally,from which | The low stage of the rivers in Alabama has 
the commercial towns in Virginia are not exempt. | prevented supplies reaching Mobile; but in the 
rhe best paper cannot be readily discounted. Spe- | aggregate receipts at the various markets in the 
cle is drawn by one bank from another, and thus! United States, there is already an increase of 
kept in transit, at an expense, but without benefit | 50,000 bales, on those of December last. 

lo either party. With a larger amount of specie} Until within the last few weeks, the arrivals of 
inthe country, than at any former period, there is | grain from Europe were very considerable, but no 
less facility in the transaction of business, than! statement has yet been published, to show the 
heretofore. quantity. The profits to the importers were ge- 

Remittances cannot now be made from one part. nerally large; particularly on rye, which has been 
of the Union to another, unless at a e@reat differ-| sold in some instances at four or five times the 
ence in exchange. As much as 3 or 4 per cent. first cost in Germany or Russia. The quality of 
exclusive of interest, being paid at New York, to the grain is good, and the condition much better 
negotiate bills on Virginia, aud 5 to 6 per cent.‘on than could be expected, afier being so long kept 
Mobile and New Orleans. Our internal exchanges and subjected to repeated shipments. ‘The ports 
are again totally deranged—the traveller from one trom which the principal supplies are obtained will 
part of the union to another, finds no currency be closed by ice until the spring, and as it is 
Which will pay his way throughout. Gold is not thought that the wants of Europe will require all 
to be had, silver is too cumbrous, and local bank | the grain which remains there, no decline in price 
hotes change their value according to distance, and | can be expected in this country until alter the next 
‘o the tariffs of brokers. i harvest. Wheat, of fair to good quality, com- 
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mands &2 to $2 25cts. per bushe!—Flour, $10 to 
$12—Indian Corn, 75 to 80 cts.—Pork, $53 to 
$9 per 100 Ibs, 

Tobacco declined very considerably last month, 
and sales of old were made at a reduced price of 
4 to $ on the prices which it commanded a few 
months previously. ‘The sales in November, were 
at $2 to $6 50 or $7, embracing very inferior to 
good and fine. Although the new crop is sup- 
posed to be very abundant, yet the supply during 
the present month has been inadequate to the 
wants of our own manufacturers, (who preter it to 
the old,) and the price has advanced. Lugscom- 
mand $2 50 to 85, and leat 85 50 to S6—but 
these prices do not include fine qualities, none be- 
ing yet brought to market. 

The value of all descriptions of stocks has 


been very variable in the northern cities, and gen- | 


erally low. In Virginia they have not been sub- 
ject to similar fluctuations, and considering the 
scarcity of money, commande good prices. 

The line of rail roads in connection with those 
already completed, from Raleigh to the Potomac, 
are in rapid progress. One from Petersburg to 
City Point is about to be commenced. and exer- 
tions are making to commence one from Weldon 
and Gaston to Danville and Evansham, one from 
Petersburg towards Farmville and Lynchburg, 
and one from Richmond to Lynchburg ; but it is 
not reasonable to expect that all these projects 
willsucceed. Another very important one is pro- 


et ————— 
posed from Lynchburg to the Tennessee line, For 
the extensive operations of the James River and 
‘Kanawha Company, L can only refer to the offigja) 
‘report lately published. 

Applications are before the legislature fo t) 
establishment of several banks, the want of which, 
is annually the more felt in consequence of the 
large investment of capital in manuilacturing ec. 
tablishments, and works of internal improvemey:. 

Another large cotton mill, (the Ettricks,) hes 
been erected in the vicinity of Petersburg, [hp 
stock for-one other, (the Mechanics,) has bee 
subscribed and a third is about to be undertakeyp— 
all within a short distance of the existing esiq)). 
lishments. Extensive iron founderies and mp. 
chanic shops are alsa erected at Richmond ay} 
Petersburg, which will soon be in operation. 

The enterprising citizens of Danville and Mil. 
ton on the Roanoke are also erecting cotton mills, 
‘and several similar establishments have been and 
‘are about to be erected in North Carolina. Sp» 
that in the course of a few years, nearly the whole 
crop of cotton in Virginia and North Carolina will 
be required by the mills in those states—a very 
desirable result for giving employment to our 
“white population. 

[t is hoped that the culture of silk will soon be 
introduced as affording a useful and _ profitable o¢- 
cupation io the numerous hands, whose labor is 
now inefficient. 
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